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“LE feu est tout, le reste 
nest rien.” So spoke that ab- 
solute master of war, Napoleon. 
Such words a hundred years 
ago were rather more apposite 
to a genius, a seer, a prophet, 
than to the eagle-eyed general 
who had personally proved 
again and again the power of 
larme blanche in the hands of 
his trusty veterans. But the 
time has now come when these 
words may be taken as soberly 
stating an undoubted and in- 
controvertible fact. Slowly but 
surely the missile, which always 
had its place in war as long as 
war has existed, has asserted 
its ascendancy until it liter- 
ally occupies the whole field. 

hether or no cold steel will 
ever lose its moral power is not 
lor ine to prophesy, but none 
will deny that its material 
effect in battle has practically 
passed away. 

VOL, CLXVII.—NO. MXII, 


AND BULLETS. 


Battles being won and lost, 
and the fate of nations depend- 
ing, under God, on this same 
fire so eulogised by Napoleon, 
I propose, at this time of na- 
tional stress, when all thoughts 
are following those who are so 
nobly contending for the em- 
pire, to set forth as briefly as I 
can certain facts explaining 
and illustrating the nature, 
character, and properties of the 
projectiles used at the present 
day. 

The first point to which it 
is necessary to call attention is, 
that there is no special scien- 
tific mystery veiling the be- 
haviour and effect of the 
modern fire-impelled projectile. 
It is quite true that its energy 
is imparted to it by blazing 
gases, which start it on its jour- 
ney with much noise, flame, 
and shock ; but the flight of the 
most modern shell or bullet has 

M 
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very much in common with 
that of the smooth stone which, 
impelled by the muscular force 
of the shepherd lad of Beth- 
lehem, was the immediate means 
of the death of Goliath, and 
the deliverance of the sorely 
tried Israelites, thousands of 
years ago. Moreover, a fair 
understanding of the whole 
matter is not beyond the com- 
pass of the ordinary man in 
the street, provided that he is 
made aware of certain control- 
ling facts. 

In the sacred narrative of 
the death of Goliath we have 
three essential facts with refer- 
ence to the projectile which 
David used, which facts apply 
with equal force to the fighting 
material of the present day. 
We read, David ran to meet the 
Philistine—that is to say, he 


took up a range suitable to the 
missile that he was using. He 
did not waste his energies by 
attempting to obtain an effect 
at an impossible range — nor 
did he come unnecessarily close : 
at the right distance he took ¢ 


stone and slang it. The first 
and all-important point in 
fighting with missiles in all 
ages is the distance at which 
they can be effectively used. 

The second point is the neces- 
sity of so controlling the missile 
that it will strike the mark 
intended. “David smote the 
Philistine in his forehead.” Of 
supreme importance is_ the 
accuracy of the aim. 

But neither a proper choice of 
the range nor accuracy of aim 
will produce any material result 
unless the projectile has the 
energy necessary for its deadly 
work. “The stone sank into 
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his forehead, and he fell upon 
his face to the earth.” 

Of course all these three con- 
siderations are interdependent, 
The effective range is governed 
by the attainable accuracy and 
by the energy remaining at the 
end of the flight. The neces- 
sary accuracy depends in great 
measure on the energy of the 
projectile. Had David hadat his 
disposal a more powerful missile, 
capable of piercing the Philis- 
tine’s armour, such precise ac- 
curacy would not have been 
necessary,—he need not have 
hit the unprotected forehead. 
Again, with greater accuracy 
he might have slung his stone 
from a greater distance, always 
supposing the striking energy 
to be sufficient to bring the 
Philistine to the earth; and so 
the problem may be infinitely 
varied. 

But now, as in David's time, 
the three desiderata in attack- 
ing an enemy by the use of pro- 
jectiles are long range, acct- 
‘acy, great effect. There are 
of course other considerations, 
such as rapidity of discharge, 
which is, however, closely allied 
to accuracy, because an inac 
curate weapon may compensate 
for its inaccuracy by the rapidity 
with which it delivers its pro- 
jectiles. Again, mobility is of 
the first importance, otherwise 
it may not be possible to engage 
the enemy when and where de- 
sired, or to avoid his assault 
when it is advisable to do 80. 
Nor is the moral effect to be 
A battle is lost, not 
because so many on the losing 
side are killed or wounded, but 
because those left alive and fit 
for fighting are demoralised: 


despised. 
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thus, a missile which produces 
a great moral effect may be 
superior to another which is 
actually more deadly, but of 
which the moral effect is small. 

In ancient times the great 
| difficulty which beset the man 
who fought with missiles was 
| the lack of energy available. 
| Except in a few cumbrous and 
» complicated engines which were 
» only used for sieges, there was 
- only the muscular strength of 
- the human body to draw upon, 
and this proved utterly inade- 
quate to deliver a heavy blow 
at a considerable distance. 


Arrows and javelins had there- 
fore to be made very sharp, and 
depended more on their pierc- 
ing power than on the energy 
of the blow struck. And this 
piercing power was easily met 
and counteracted by the use of 


armour. 

The invention of gunpowder 
as a propellant at once intro- 
duced an entirely new state of 
things. A mere thimbleful of 
this mean black-looking stuff 
endued its happy possessor with 
far more than the strength of 
Goliath for sending his missile 
hurtling through the vitals of 
his enemy, armour or no 
armour. Indeed if the armour 
Was sufficiently thick to stop 
the ponderous bullet carried by 
the arquebuse, the blow from the 
bullet was quite sufficient to 
+ knock the man-at-arms clean 
‘ off his horse, when he became 
» quite helpless. The fact was 
| that the arrow, which at its 
best had a velocity of some 250 
feet per second, was superseded 


by a bullet somewhat heavier 
ee = a 
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than the arrow, and travelling 
about five times as fast. It 
had therefore fully twenty-five 
times the energy, or, in other 
words, the knock-down blow 
was twenty-five times as great. 

It is as well to explain these 
two terms, velocity and energy. 
The velocity is measured by the 
number of feet traversed in a 
second. Thus a cricket-ball hit 
hard travels about 100 feet per 
second, which is about the rate 
at which a carrier-pigeon flies. 
A golf-ball may start at 150 
feet per second, an arrow at 
250 feet, a pistol-bullet at 750 
feet, a rifle-bullet at 1500 to 
2000 feet, and so on. But the 
energy of the blow delivered by 
a projectile when instantane- 
ously stopped in its flight is 
proportional not to the velocity 
but to the velocity multiplied 
by itself or squared ; so that if 
the velocity be doubled the 
energy is increased fourfold. 
But the energy is directly 
derived from the propellant, 
the pinch of villainous saltpetre. 
So that if we wish to double 
the velocity of a btillet we must 
produce four times the energy, 
to obtain which we must in- 
crease the charge fourfold. 
And we cannot have energy 
forward without energy back- 
wards, or recoil. If we take a 
pistol with 750 f.s.' velocity, 
quadruple the charge, and give 
our new weapon four times the 
length of barrel for the gases to 
expand in, we get a rifle with 
twice the velocity obtained by 
the pistol, or 1500 f.s.; but 
we also increase the recoil to 
such an extent that if a rifle 





1 Feet per second. 
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was held like a pistol it would 
fly back into the face of the 
firer. We very soon get to a 
limit in striving for high veloc- 
ity and energy —in fact, the 
inevitable drawbacks of high 
energy are so great that the 
Lee-Metford rifle of the present 
day has not half the energy 
of the arquebuse which com- 
passed the death of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard. 

When armour was abandoned, 
much of the energy of the 
arquebuse went with it, and the 
musket or old Brown-Bess was 
gradually developed,—a much 
lighter and handier weapon 
than the arquebuse, and with 
less recoil, which still de- 
livered a tremendous blow at 
close quarters. The energy of 
the bullet from Brown - Bess 
was about 2000 ft. lb.! or about 
forty times as great as the 
blow from a hard-hit cricket- 
ball, and twice that delivered 
by the Dum-Dum or other ex- 
panding bullet fired from the 
Lee - Metford rifle at short 
range. Moreover, the wound 
made by the musket-ball was 
nearly six times as large as 
that made by the ordinary Lee- 
Metford bullet, and probably 
decidedly worse than anything 
that the Dum-Dum bullet can 
do. It is most unlikely that 
modern war will ever produce 
such terrific effects as were 
caused by the delivery of a 
volley at close quarters from old 
Brown-Bess. Those struck were 
in a moment violently hurled 
to the ground, and the dreadful 
volley, invariably followed as it 
was by a bayonet charge, must 
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have been far more trying to 
the spirit than the prolonged 
contest and continual fire that 
marks the modern battlefield, 
Is it wonderful that under this 
stress one side or the other 
usually gave way before the 
bayonets were ever crossed? 
But great as was the energy 
and terrible as was the effect of 
the bullet from Brown-Bess, it 
was only at short ranges that it 
produced these decisive results, 
It was considered useless to fire 
at a longer range than 200 yards, 
and at 400 yards’ range the 
bullet was quite “spent” and 
harmless. What was the cause 
of this? It was due to the 
tremendous resistance of the air 
to a spherical bullet. It has 
been calculated that on starting 
the musket-bullet experienced a 
resistance from the air equal to 
a weight of 10 Ib., steadily 
retarding it. Such a tremendous 
retarding influence soon took 
all the energy out of the bullet. 
Moreover, owing partly to the 
loose fit of the bullet in the 
barrel, but also owing to the 
air resistance, it was found 
impossible to obtain accuracy 
from a smooth-bore, except a 
very short ranges. The same 
musket which would hit a play: 
ing-card at 20 yards would miss 
two men standing side by side 
at 100 yards, The loading was 
of course very slow: thus if a 
company delivered an ineffective 
fire at 150 yards, their opponents 
could close in to 50 yards before 
they had time to reload, and at 
this range a volley was decisive 
However, for centuries all this 
was accepted as inevitable, and 
- ase 





1 J.e,, equal to the blow struck by a 200 lb. weight falling 10 feet. 
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for some 200 years nothing was 
done to materially improve the 
musket or its bullet, although 
the principle of rifling is at 
least 400 years old or more. 
The lack of range and ac- 
curacy of the musket was some- 
what compensated for by the 
introduction of the smooth-bore 
field-gun. This weapon was at 
its best at a range of 300 to 400 
yards, when it discharged a 
number of balls some $-lb. in 
weight, styled grape-shot. Thus, 
at a range where the musket 
was harmless, the field - gun 
could deliver as deadly a volley 
as that from, say, two dozen 
muskets. Moreover, the grape- 
shot had at close quarters quite 
energy enough to dispose of 
two men in succession. But 


circumstances frequently arose 
where a range of more than 
400 yards was required, and 


then the field-gun had to load 
with round-shot, which made it 
efficient up to 1000 yards, or 
more, The round-shot, in com- 
mon with the grape-shot and 
all spherical projectiles, after 
striking the ground, behaved 
very much as does the ordinary 
cricket or golf ball. It bounded 
along not far from the ground, 
though occasionally rising if it 
struck some stone or similar 
obstacle: if the ground was 
fairly smooth, it would sweep 
some hundreds of yards of 
ground, knocking over several 
men in its progress, but finally 
slowing down so much that it 
could not only be plainly seen, 
but readily avoided. On rough 
ground the round-shot lost much 
of its terror: not only did it 
Sooner come to a stop, but it 
would frequently fly over the 
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heads of those against whom it 
was aimed. We may look down 
upon the round-shot now as a 
crude and primitive missile to 
load such an important weapon 
as a gun with; but the fact 
remains that the average round- 
shot of old did more execution 
than the average shell of the 
present day,—for though the 
projectile has improved, the in- 
genuity of man in avoiding its 
effect has improved at a greater 
ratio. 

But at its best the old-fash- 
ioned field-gun was a very crude 
weapon, and its spherical pro- 
jectiles, like the musket-bullet, 
were greatly impeded by the 
resistance to the air, while its 
accuracy also was extremely 
poor. Still it outlived its proto- 
type, the musket, some years. 

It was not till after the 
Crimean war that the smooth- 
bore musket was finally super- 
seded by the rifle, although it 
had been known for centuries 
that giving a spin to a bullet 
enabled it to get through the 
air with much less resistance, 
especially when the bullet was 
long and narrow, as was pos- 
sible when rifling was used: 
it also greatly improved its 
accuracy. But when rifles 
came into general use, it was 
realised that the range of the 
infantry small-arm had been 
quadrupled, and that a most 
deadly fire could now be poured 
in up to, say, 500 yards, whilst 
some effect was actually pro- 
duced at the hitherto unheard- 
of range of 800 yards. It was, 
therefore, most desirable that 
the field- gun should be im- 
proved in range, otherwise the 
men and horses would be liable 
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to be overwhelmed by a shower 
of rifle-bullets, not only well 
outside the range of grape- 
shot, but before the compara- 
tively long-ranged round-shot 
had made its influence tell on 
the tide of battle. For some 
years mechanical difficulties 
stood in the way. It was 
found impossible to make a 
serviceable rifled-cannon out of 
the old and well-tried material, 
cast-iron ; and even the tougher 
brass or gun-metal gave very 
indifferent results. Wrought- 
iron and then steel were, how- 
ever, requisitioned, and some 
thirty - five years ago the 
smooth-bore was finally con- 
demned in favour of the rifled- 
gun. The new field-gun easily 


attained a range of 4000 to 
5000 yards ; but it was speedily 
realised that extreme range was 
no longer a matter of anxiety: 


what was urgently needed was 
greater effect at distances where 
the rifle-bullet was compara- 
tively harmless, and yet where 
the rifled-gun could make accu- 
rate practice—such as at 1500 
to 2000 yards. 

The rule in the battlefield 
has always been that like is 
opposed to like. In the old 
days when a battery of smooth- 
bore guns prepared to send 
its round- or grape-shot tear- 
ing through a column of hos- 
tile infantry from a range 
where muskets were harm- 
less, it found itself confronted 
by an opposing battery, which 
hurled back shot for shot, and 
protected the otherwise help- 
less infantry by drawing the 
fire of the artillery on itself. 
The fighting weapons have 
changed but the same principle 
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holds, and the artillery has stil] 
to oppose artillery as well as 
to destroy and demoralise any 
force of the enemy’s infantry 
that comes within its reach, 
An opposing gun makes a very 
small mark, and with all the 
increase of accuracy that the 
rifled gun attained it was found 
most difficult to hit either gun, 
carriage, or limber. Moreover, 
the rifled projectile on striking 
the ground behaved in an en- 
tirely different manner to the 
old round-shot. It no longer 
continued in the same direction, 
as does a swift cricket - ball, 
keeping close to the ground. 
Directly it touched the ground 
it was sharply deflected to one 
side or the other, and usually 
rose high in the air, passing 
well over the heads of those 
who would have been cut down 
by the ricochet of the old 
round-shot. It was therefore 
most desirable to increase the 
area of destruction at the place 
where the projectile struck ; and 
though this might entail the 
breaking up of the projectile 
and the consequent loss of the 
effect which the old round-shot 
produced at a considerable dis- 
tance from the point first struck, 
this was immaterial with the 
rifled gun, which, owing to the 
tendency to glance, could not 
be depended upon to do any 
harm at all beyond the pomt 
where the shot first grazed. 
Accordingly the shell was 1 
troduced, and for fighting ™ 
the field shot have been rele 
gated to the museum of antiqul- 
ties. The only guns which still 
use shot are those which have 
to pierce armour, such as ships 
guns and the guns of coast de- 
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fences, and these only use shot 
when the armour opposed to 
them is so thick as to be im- 
penetrable by the best and 
toughest steel shells. Like many 
other comparatively modern 
implements of war, shells were 
known for many centuries 
before they came into general 
use. How long ago they were 
used in China is an open ques- 
tion; but they were certainly 
used in India 500 years ago, 
and have been used in Europe 
for three centuries at least. 
The original shells were simply 
hollow spheres of cast-iron filled 
with powder, a hole being left 
for the insertion of the fuse or 
slow-match. They were used 
almost exclusively in siege 
operations, being lobbed out of 
a mortar or howitzer at a high 
elevation with a very small 
charge, which also ignited the 
fuse. Theshellwas thus dropped 
into the enemy’s works, where 
on the burning out of the fuse 
it exploded, throwing its frag- 
ments with considerable violence 
in all directions. The fuse was 
for a long time the weak point : 
it often got put out in the air, 
or was extinguished on striking. 
Again, when a shell fell, there 
was commonly time to get clear 
of the force of the explosion 
hefore the fuse burnt out. The 
fuse which satisfied our fore- 
fathers, and which was in use 
up to a very recent date, con- 
sisted of a tapered plug of hard 
wood with a hole up tke centre, 
filled with finely ground and 
tightly rammed gunpowder, or 
With a composition closely allied 
to gunpowder. This composi- 
tion, when lighted, burnt fiercely, 
m the same manner as the 
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ordinary squib — when burnt 
through, the shell burst. If it 
was required to shorten the time 
of burning, the end was simply 
sawn off, or a hole was bored 
through the side of the fuse, to 
allow the flame to communicate 
with the powder in the shell 
when only a certain proportion 
of the fuse composition was 
burnt out. But, however care- 
fully fuses were sawn or bored 
with the view of making a shell 
burst directly after it struck the 
object, the results were any- 
thing but satisfactory: the shells 
would either burst long before 
they reached the object, or some 
time after they struck. 

Then the percussion-fuse was 
devised, which explodes a shell 
immediately it strikes. The 
usual method is to have a small 
weight inside the fuse, which is 
held in its place until the gun 
is fired: the consequent shock 
releases this weight, which is 
then free to fly forward on the 
least retardation of the shell. 
On the shell striking, the weight 
flies forward, hits a percussion- 
cap, and explodes the shell. 

It was doubtless thought 
when shells with percussion- 
fuses were first introduced that 
a shell bursting close to a 
hostile gun would of necessity 
disable it. Not only was this 
found to be untrue; but it has 
frequently happened that the 
gun itself or its carriage has 
been hit by a shell which has 
duly burst, and yet no harm 
has resulted to the gun. Such 
an incident happened during 
the bombardment of Montmédy, 
and is narrated by Prince Kraft. 
The shell from a heavy fortress- 
gun hit and left a graze on one 
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side of a comparatively light 
field-gun at which it was fired : 
it killed the man who was laying 
the gun, but did no more damage. 
The gun continued to fire, bear- 
ing on its side a glorious scar. 
Many similar incidents occurred 
in the Franco-German war, 
which showed that shell were 
not more liable to disable a gun 
than shot. Thus gun-wheels 
were hit without injury to the 
carriage ; the breech-wedge was 
demolished, leaving the gun still 
serviceable ; the sight was shot 
away, and no further damage 
was done. And though the 
splinters of shells were often 
fatal to men who would have 
escaped altogether had round- 
shot been used, the destruction 
due to the introduction of shells 
was far less than had been an- 
ticipated. Indeed it is extreme- 


ly doubtful if the destruction 


caused by modern artillery will 
ever come up to that wrought 
by the smooth-bore guns of one 
hundred years ago—not because 
the modern guns are inferior to 
their prototypes, quite the con- 
trary, but because the latter 
fought at such close ranges, 
and the target was also far 
more favourable. 

The disappointment which 
was felt by many as to the 
effect produced by common 
shells with percussion-fuses is 
not altogether a thing of the 
past. Only a short time ago 
there appeared in the papers a 
statement that the Boer shells 
were very inferior: one had 
struck between a man’s feet 
and burst, and had done him 
no harm. Now this was just 
what was to be expected from 
a thoroughly efficient common 
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shell: the man between whose 
feet the shell struck was almost 
bound to escape, whatever may 
have happened to any one else, 

In order to explain what 
happens on the percussion-fuse 
of a common shell acting, it is 
necessary to describe the shell 
itself and its properties. 

A common shell for a field- 
gun is in shape and size very 
like an ordinary pint - bottle: 
the head, however, is dome- 
shaped, so that if the neck 
of the bottle be knocked off, 
the similarity is greater. The 
metal of the shell may be 
either cast-iron or steel. If 
the former is used, there is 
less room for powder, because 
the weakness of the cast-iron 
necessitates thicker sides to 
the shell than if it was made 
of steel. Cast -iron, however, 
breaks up well. What is re- 
quired in a shell is that it 
should stand a heavy pressure 
from outside safely, and yet 
burst readily into a large 
number of pieces. It is also 
desirable that it should hold 
as large a bursting - charge as 
possible. The metal most in 
favour in England for the 
manufacture of shells is cast- 
steel: it is much stronger than 
cast-iron, and therefore allows 
of the walls of the shell being 
made comparatively thin, 9 
as to admit of a large burst- 
ing-charge. It also breaks up 
into numerous fragments on 
the burst taking place. Forged 
steel has also been used ; but it 
is too tough, so that a shell 
made of this metal only tears 
up into a few large pieces, 
very much as if it was made 
of leather. The preparation of 
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> ashell is a very simple matter : 
it is simply filled with powder 
as full as it will hold, and the 
fuse is then screwed in at the 
top. Some shells, such as those 
used in the naval 12-pounder, 
» have a solid-pointed head. In 
' that case there is a_ hole 
' through the base (correspond- 
» ing to the bottom of the bottle), 
through which the shell is 


filled and into which the fuse 
' screws. 


The fuse is invariably 
- made of metal, and acts as a 
_ plug for completely closing the 
shell. 

When a shell bursts the 
action is not by any means 
instantaneous. After the igni- 


tion of the fuse the bursting- 
charge of the shell takes some 
little time to develop sufficient 
| pressure to burst the shell. 
This is owing to the compara- 
tively deliberate way in which 


gunpowder behaves on being 
ignited. There are many ex- 
plosives that detonate in one- 
millionth of a second or there- 
abouts, but a shell charged with 
gunpowder will take some five- 
thousandths of a second to 
burst. The time does not ap- 
pear long; but if the shell be 
travelling at 1000 f.s., it will 
have moved 5 feet from the 
point of impact before it 
bursts. If the velocity be as 
much as 2000 f.s., the shell 
will not burst till it has gone 
10 feet from the point struck. 
Hence a shell which glances off 
the object struck flies from 5 
to 10 feet in the new direction 

fore exploding, and _ then 
bursts well clear of the object. 

And what is the effect of 
the burst? Our bottle-shaped 
shell breaks up into fragments 
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not very dissimilar to those 
into which a_ glass_ bottle 
breaks. It is common to find 
the base of a shell entire, 
though it sometimes breaks 
into two or three pieces. A 
bottle behaves in much the 
same way. The sides break 
up very unevenly; there are 
some large splinters, each one 
constituting, say, one-twelfth 
of the original shell, whilst 
there are some tiny fragments 
smaller than a pea. The head, 
like the base, sometimes remains 
entire, and sometimes breaks 
into two or three pieces. The 
distribution of the fragments 
depends in the first place on 
the velocity and direction of 
the shell at the instant when 
it burst. Most shells in the 
field are exploded by striking 
the ground. If the ground be 
hard, and the range be moder- 
ate, so that the shell is not 
falling at a very steep angle, 
it rebounds from the ground, 
commonly turning to the right 
as it does so, and bursts when 
it has risen a foot or two. The 
effect of the burst is that the 
head and base continue to 
travel in the same direction 
that the shell was taking be- 
fore it exploded—that is, they 
continue to rise sharply. The 
head goes somewhat faster than 
it did before, the base some- 
what slower. The pieces from 
the walls are thrown to either 
side of the new track of the 
shell, at varying angles and 
at various velocities. But all 
continue to travel onward with 
about the same velocity at 
which they were going” when 
the shell burst. The result is 
that the fragments diverge 
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from the place of burst, forming 
a cone, the angle at the apex 
being about 45°, which is suffi- 
ciently nearly represented by 
the capital A in “Magazine” 
on the outside of ‘ Blackwood.’ 
Outside this cone there is abso- 
lute safety, whilst inside it 
there is some chance of being 
hit, depending mainly on the 
number of pieces into which the 
shell breaks and the distance 
from the point of burst. An 
ordinary common shell may 
furnish from twenty to forty 
pieces: half of these fly up into 
the air and come down “spent ” 
at some distance off, hurting 
no one. A few from the under 
side of tlie shell strike the 


ground a few feet beyond the 
place of burst and stick there. 
From half-a-dozen to a dozen 
remain which may be danger- 
ous, as they fly more or less 


along the ground, and _ these 
alone are likely to do any 
harm. But their velocity is 
very speedily reduced by the 
great resistance of the air, and 
unless there are a number of 
men within, say, ten yards of 
the place of burst, it is most 
probable that no one will be 
hit. 

A man standing upright and 
fairly in the cone of fragments, 
but 20 yards from the place of 
burst, would escape seven times 
out of eight; or if eight men 
were standing at this distance 
from the place of burst, only 
one would be hit. If the shell 
be large and the ground stony, 
this might be somewhat modi- 
fied, for the gases from the 
shell will pick up a certain 
number of stones and thus 
increase the number of splinters, 
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which are always more numer. 
ous from a large than a small 
shell; but even then a common 
shell is not very much to be 
feared in the open. 

When the range is long and 
the ground is soft, the shell 
simply plunges into the ground, 
where the burst is completely 
smothered, and no harm what- 
ever is done. Much dust is 
thrownup, much more than when 
the shell bursts above ground, 
and unpractised gunners are 
often encouraged to continue 
firing at too great range be- 
cause the fire appears to them 
to be very effective, especially 
when the enemy are seen to be 
close to the place of burst. A 
shell, especially when fired at 
a moderate range, may very 
frequently penetrate some dis- 
tance into the ground and then 
turn upwards, bursting on or 
near the surface: such a shell, 
if it has stopped before it burst, 
may do a good deal of harm, 
but if it is rising rapidly, when 
it bursts the fragments are 
thrown harmlessly into the ait. 
The bursting of a shell will not 
in itself drive the fragments 
very far or very fast. ‘The 
injuries caused by the pieces 
of a shell are mainly due to the 
velocity with which it was 
travelling before it burst. Thus 
a “spent” shell from a field- 
gun bursting on the surface, 
though it throws a good 
many fragments along the 
ground, does not give them 
much energy, and only the 
large pieces are likely to cause 
serious wounds. Larger shell, 
such as those fired from guns 
of position, are more formidable 
in this respect, but mainly be- 
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cause the fragments are larger : 
they do not travel with much 
more velocity than those from 
a small shell. 

When a common shell bursts 
amongst walls or buildings or 
| ina confined space it is seen at 
its best. The fragments and 
_ gases from the shell glance off 
the walls and strike those who 
would otherwise have escaped ; 
> men are blown down who would 
untouched in the 
' open; and the moral effect is 
_ generally much greater. 

But even under the most 
favourable conditions a com- 
mon shell leaves much to be 
desired, and it has therefore been 
almost entirely superseded in 
the field by shrapnel. 

The common shell fails be- 
cause of the small number of 
hits that can be obtained with 
a single shell. The shrapnel 


| Is designed to carry a large 
number of bullets which remain 
in the shell until it has almost 


» reached the object. The bullets 
are then blown out by the 
hursting-charge, and act like 
& volley from a number of 
muskets or pistols, so that a 
hundred hits may be made by 
4 single shell. 

Externally the shrapnel is 
very like the common shell, but 
the bursting - charge is very 
small, and lies in the bottom of 
the shell. The body of the 
shell is filled with bullets num- 
bering some two hundred in 
the ordinary field-gun shrapnel. 

hey rest on a diaphragm 
which Separates them from the 
bursting charge. In the older 
patterns of shrapnel these bul- 
ets were not very dissimilar 
to that of the old Brown-Bess, 
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which weigh fourteen to. the 
pound. But the anxiety to 
obtain more hits has resulted 
in the reduction of the size of 
the bullets, which now run 
thirty-five per pound—that is 
to say, they weigh somewhat 
less than half an ounce, and 
being round they greatly re- 
semble the pistol- bullet of a 
hundred years ago. The head 
of the shell is somewhat loosely 
riveted on, so that it is readily 
blown off by the small bursting- 
charge. At the apex of the 
head is the combined time and 
percussion fuse which communi- 
cates by a tube passing through 
the bullets to the bursting- 
charge in the base. The fuse 
is the most important part of 
the shrapnel, and indeed with- 
out good fuses it is impossible 
to obtain any satisfactory re- 
sults with modern Field Artil- 
lery. And not only must the 
fuses be good but they must 
be properly set. The best fuses 
will give but poor results when 
manipulated by unpractised 
hands, 

In shrapnel practice a certain 
number of rounds are deliber- 
ately wasted on opening fire 
in order to ensure the efficiency 
of the remainder. The initial 
rounds are fired with the safety- 
pin locking the time arrange- 
ment of the fuse, so that the 
shell does not burst till it strikes 
the ground, when it is exploded 
by the percussion part of the 
fuse. There is some effect, but 
not anything like that obtained 
by a burst in the air. * The 
point of graze of the shell is, 
however, most carefully ob- 
served, the object being to 
ascertain whether it is short 
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of or beyond the target. If 
short, the elevation of the gun 
is then increased, if over, it is 
decreased, and this is continued 
until it is certain that the 
shells are striking close to the 
object. This finding the range, 
as it is called, sounds easy 
enough, but really is most diffi- 
cult, and there are various 
systems in vogue for carrying 
it out. Here is an instance 
from Prince Kraft, taken from 
his experience at Sedan :— 


“T betook myself to the other bat- 
teries in order to see if they were 
hitting the mark ; I was in that mood 
which inclines us to interfere a little 
too quickly. ‘Captain,’ said I, ‘your 
shells are all over’ The captain 
laughed and said, on the contrary, 
they were all short. I pointed out 
to him the burst of a shell far in 
rear of the enemy. ‘That is not one 
of mine,’ he said, decidedly. But I 
desired him to give 500 paces less 
elevation ; he did so, and I saw that 
he had been right. I then allowed 
him to find his own range, which he 
very soon did. What struck me was 
that he never looked at the target, 
but only at his battery, on the flank 
of which he stood. I asked why this 
was, and the captain answered, ‘The 
one-year volunteer, Klopsch, is watch- 
ing the flight of each shell, standing 
to windward of each gun as it is 
fired, and gives me a sign which we 
have agreed on after each shot.’ You 
may observe that there are many 
ways of finding the range. If each 
battery had a one-year volunteer with 
eyes as sharp as Klopsch’s there would 
be no difficulty in finding the range, 
But there is no general, fixed, and 
certain receipt for doing so. Practice 
is the only one that I can recommend.” 


When the range has_ been 
found, it is still necessary to 
find the proper setting of the 
fuse, the object being to burst 
the shell some 50 to 100 yards 
short of the target. The dis- 
tance short is judged by the 
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height above ground that the 
shell bursts. Since the shell js 
falling as it approaches the 
target, the higher it bursts the 
farther it is from the target, 
Thus at 2000 yards’ range a 
shell bursting 20 feet high is 
100 yards short, one 10 feet 
high is 50 yards short, and 0 
on. Ifa burst 100 yards short is 
desired, the fuses are adjusted 
to that graduation which it is 
estimated will cause the shells 
to burst 20 feet above the 
object. If the shells burst too 
low or too high, the fuse is 
altered till the desired result 
is obtained. But why should 
the shell be burst 100 yards 
short, and how is the fuse set? 
When a shrapnel bursts, the 
body of the shell remains entire, 
the head simply flies off, and 
the bullets are projected out 
of the body of the shell and 


go on towards the target with 
a slight increase of velocity, 
due to the push from the burst- 


ing-charge. But they do not 
hold together like the charge 
of shot from a choke-bore, for 
the spin of the shell scatters 
the outer rows of bullets con- 
siderably, — only those coming 
from the middle of the shell go 
straight on. In this way the 
bullets form a cone, the angle 
at the apex being from 8 to 
10°. This cone is very similar 
to the cone of rays coming from 
the lens of a magic-lanterm, 
which from the extremity of 
a room 50 feet long throws 4 
picture some 8 feet in diameter 
on the screen. At 50 yards 
from the point of burst the 
bullets would fill a circle some 
7 to 9 yards in diameter, and 
there would be from five t 
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eight bullets on every square 
yard within this circle. At 
100 yards from the point’ of 
burst the diameter of the 
circle holding all the bullets 
would be 14 to 17 yards, and 
there would be only about one 
bullet on each square yard. In 
the first case with the shell 
bursting 50 yards short, a man 
standing up would be hit in 
three or four places; but if it 
burst 100 yards short, only 
about two men out of three 
would be struck by one bullet 
each. If the target consisted 
of one row of men standing a 
yard apart, eight would be hit 
in the first case and eleven in 
the second; but if the men 
were lying down, the shorter 
burst would be the best, as 
some six men would be hit, 
against three or four at the 
greater distance. The best 


target for shrapnel is naturally 
a number of ranks of men, say 
20 yards apart: the bullets 
which pass over the heads of 
those in front will strike those 


in rear. A group of men offers 
an excellent target, whilst, on 
the other hand, a single line of 
skirmishers or single rank man- 
ung a trench affords a very 
poor target. Where the target 
is a small one, such as a group 
of men manning a gun, the 
shell should be burst fairly 
close up; but when the enemy 
are scattered, as in a retreat, 
the fuse may be set to burst 
sooner with advantage. 

A word or two is desirable as 
to the fuse itself, on which so 
much depends. The principle 
is similar to that of the old- 
fashioned wood-fuse: there is 
a train of composition which 
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burns away whilst the shell is 
flying through the air, and 
when the flame comes to a 
certain point, which is in this 
instance a little pellet of pow- 
der, the position of which can 
be varied at pleasure, the flash 
ignites the powder and fires the 
shell. By moving a ring on the 
fuse the position of the little 
powder pellet can be altered as 
desired, and thus the time of the 
burst of the shell is governed. 
But the train of composition is 
only some four inches long, and 
whilst this is burning out the 
shell goes 4000 yards. So that 
one inch of composition repre- 
sents 1000 yards, and one-tenth 
of an inch 100 yards. If a 
flurried gunner sets his fuse 
only one-tenth of an inch wrong 
the shell becomes useless: for 
good practice he ought not to 
vary his setting more than one- 
thirtieth of an inch—and this 
with shells and bullets flying 
past him is not an easy thing 
to do. He may also set his 
fuse correctly, but may alter the 
setting in clamping the ring, or 
he may leave the clamp slack. 
The result of any of these 
mistakes is that the shell be- 
comes harmless. An immense 
deal also depends on the care 
and skill with which the little 
4-inch train of composition has 
been prepared. As was the case 
with the old wooden fuse, it is 
tightly pressed, but not into a 
hole, for a groove in the brass 
body of the fuse takes the place 
of the central hole in the wood- 
fuse, and the filling of this 
groove is a delicate operation. 
The weather at the time of 
manufacture has a considerable 
effect on the uniformity of the 
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composition, and the shrouding 
of Woolwich in a damp river- 
fog may materially affect the 
efficiency of a shell fired a year 
afterwards at the Cape. The 
accuracy attained by the time- 
fuses is also dependent on the 
rush of air past the head of the 
shell as the missile tears its way 
through the air. If the shell 
gets unsteady and _ wobbles 
about like a badly spun top, as 
may sometimes be the case, the 
fuse will not burn regularly, 
and all the care of the fuse- 
maker is obviated by some little 
error in the manufacture 
of the shell. As a matter of 
fact, the accuracy of our fuses is 
now remarkable. It is seldom 
that the time of burning of a 
given length of composition, 
say, three inches, varies more 
than one.fifth of a second, and it 
is common to fire fuse after fuse 
where the error from the mean 
is only one-tenth of a second. 
With all its killing power 
under favourable conditions, the 
shrapnel shell has not a high 
moral effect. The compara- 
tively feeble burst nearly 100 
yards away is not startling, 
and though the swish of the 
sheaf of bullets may not be 
pleasant, it is not nearly as 
disconcerting as the roaring 
rush of the comparatively 
harmless common shell, whose 
explosion is also far more ter- 
rifying. Although the shrap- 
nel bullet has less energy when 
striking at, say, 3000 yards’ 
range than even a pistol-bullet, 
it inflicts a very nasty wound, 
distinctly more serious than 
that inflicted by any modern 
rifle, even including in this 
term the Martini. This is 
because the bullet is spherical, 
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and though the velocity may 
not be more than 500 to 600 
f.s., this is quite enough to cause 
fatal injuries by piercing the 
body, even though the energy 
of the blow be relatively small, 

The sphere of action of the 
field - gun, with its shrapnel 
shell, extends from that range 
where the power of the rifle- 
bullet is on the wane to the 
point where the shrapnel itself 
does little harm. What these 
ranges are naturally depends 
on the power of the rifle that 
propels the bullet and on the 
characteristics of the gun firing 
theshrapnel. All the magazine- 
rifles with which the infantry 
are now armed are similar in 
throwing a light and extremely 
long bullet with a very high 
velocity, which reaches in some 
instances 2200 f.s. The car- 


tridge, with charge and bullet 


complete, only weighs about half 
what the Martini or Snider car- 
tridge weighed. A soldier can 
therefore carry double as many 
rounds for the same weight, 
and he can miss twice as often, 
and still produce an equal effect. 
This encourages long - range 
firing. Moreover, the high 
velocity greatly improves the 
shooting at long ranges. The 
result is that at 1500 yards the 
magazine - rifle produces al 
effect which the earlier rifles 
of, say, thirty years ago only 
produced at half that range. 
And it is only under the most 
favourable conditions that field- 
guns can expect to remain 
position within less than 1500 
yards of good infantry with- 
out terrible loss. The extreme 
range of the modern rifle 
well over 3000 yards. But 
no weapon save a howitzer 
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is ever effective at its extreme 
range, because the difficulty 
of directing the fire is so 
great. And, as far as present 
experience extends, even the 
latest rifle can do little at 2000 

yards, At 1500 to 2000 yards 
 afield-gun can deliver an ex- 
tremely efficient shrapnel fire. 
' It is easy to get the range at 
this distance, because the fall 
of each shell can be clearly 
seen, and the accuracy being 
excellent, the shell may be 
trusted to go very close to the 
object laid for. The velocity of 
_ the bullets is high, and as the 
shell approaches the ground 
at a small angle, the bullets 
| sweep along the ground more 
or less horizontally, covering a 
considerable depth. As the 
range increases, the difficulty of 
hitting increases greatly. In 
the first place, it is very diffi- 


- cult to see the enemy. I re- 


member an instance on our 
practice - ground at Okehamp- 
ton, when a battery of field- 
guns was being tested in com- 
parison with a battery of 
howitzers at a target repre- 
senting a field-redoubt manned 
: by dummies, who showed more 
of head and shoulders than the 
Boers ever do. The range was 
long, but much less than 4000 
yards. Both batteries fired 
away all the rounds allowed 
without sending a shell near 
the « enemy.” They both mis- 
took a row of stones or some 
such deceptive appearance for 
the heads of the “men” man- 
hing the parapet. Even when 
the object is clearly seen, the 
difficulty of ranging is greatly 
enhanced, for it is much more 
difficult to locate the fall of the 
shell Then the time-fuse is 
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getting to the end of its tether 
and burns irregularly, added to 
which the gun begins to be 
inaccurate, so that when the 
range has been obtained and 
the gun correctly laid, the shell, 
owing to the inaccuracy of the 
gun, may after all go wide of 
the mark. Again, the velocity 
of the bullets is small, and the 
shell having lost velocity but 
retaining its spin, scatters the 
bullets widely. Finally, the 
shell has such a steep angle of 
descent that most of the bullets 
plunge down from the place of 
burst, which is some 30 feet 
high or more, and stick into the 
ground instead of sweeping 
along it. Our fuses burn up 
to about 4000 yards’ range, and 
the trials that have been made 
at long ranges with field-guns 
show conclusively that the 
effect obtained at ranges ap- 
proaching 4000 yards is so 
unsatisfactory that very little 
is likely to be gained by having 
a special fuse to burn longer 
still. The longer a fuse burns 
the more irregular it is, and our 
existing fuse would be spoilt 
by trying to make it burn 
longer. If long-range fire of 
shrapnel is desired, a new fuse 
is necessary. 

But could not greater range 
be obtained by giving more 
velocity to the shell, just as the 
magazine-rifle has extended its 
effective range owing to its high 
velocity? Well, remember that 
the Lee-Enfield bullet is only 
half the weight of the Martini 
bullet. If the field-gun shell is 
to lose half its weight, it will 
have to part with more than 
half its bullets, which is out of 
the question. The alternative 
would be to increase the weight 
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of the gun. We have an instance 
in the naval 12-pounders which 
were used at Ladysmith and 
Colenso. They weigh 12 ewt., 
as against 7 cwt. for the field- 
gun, and, in order to get a high 
velocity, fire a shell 2 lb. lighter, 
with some thirty fewer bullets. 
The accuracy, remaining velo- 
city, and angle of descent ob- 
tained with these guns at 5000 
yards is about the same as that 
for the field-gun at 4000 yards: 
thus the common shell of the 
naval gun has about 1000 yards 
longer range than that of the 
field-gun. But shrapnel is far 
the best projectile in the field, 
and the fuse of the shrapnel 
for the naval gun only burns 
to 4500 yards, as the increase of 
velocity from 1580 f.s. to 2200 
f.s. causes such an increase in 
the rate of burning that the 
fuse burns out sooner. More- 
over, the regularity of the fuse 
is not so good, when thus fired 
with very high velocity. The 
difficulty of seeing the object 
and of locating the graze of the 
shell remain. Thus the enormous 
sacrifice in mobility entailed by 
the great increase in the weight 
of the gun may be taken as 
extending the effective range of 
shrapnel no more than 500 
yards, and this at some con- 
siderable sacrifice of efficiency 
at shorter ranges, owing to 
irregularity of the fuse and 
the reduced number of bullets. 
Moreover, to obtain the high 
velocity the charge has to be 
doubled, and there is conse- 
quently a great increase of 
recoil, which makes quick firing 
out of the question. It is 
a curious thing that many 
newspapers have drawn invid- 
ious comparisons between the 
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“ quick-firing ” naval guns ani 
their slow-firing fellows in th 
Field Artillery. The fact is 
that the naval gun is only, 
quick-firer on its rigid ship’ 
pedestal. Directly it is put 
a field-carriage the comparative 
clumsiness of the carriage ani 
the violent recoil makes rapid 
fire out of the question, becaus: 
so much time is taken up in 
running the gun up and relay- 
ing it after recoil. The lack of 
mobility due to the great weight 
makes it impossible to take w 
many positions that would k 
otherwise desirable, and _ ther 
seems no indication whatever 
that higher velocity is likely to 
be adopted for our field-guns. 

One lesson of the war in South 
Africa is the value of the mags- 
zine-rifle to men in_intrench- 
ments. The magazine can he 
charged by a man in absolute 
security. He then bobs his heal 
up, blazes off his eight or ten 
rounds, and bobs down agail 
below ground, What is urgently 
required is a projectile which 
will strike a man whilst under 
cover. 

There is nothing new unde 
the sun, and the sort of pr 
jectile which is now coming mn 
for the attack of trenches 
essentially on the lines of the 
original shell which our fore 
fathers used—that is, 4 shell 
which is lobbed into a trench 
or other sheltered position, wher 
it bursts. The ordinary commo 
shell from a gun when fired 
against a trench is deflected 
upwards as it strikes the para 
pet. The burst may either be 
smothered by the earth of the 
parapet, or if the shell bursts 
on or near the surface, the piece 
fly upwards, or at least horizon- 
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tally: very few take down- 
wards, and none of these have 
sufficient downward angle to 
cause the least apprehension to 
aman in the trench. I may 
quote a case in which some 
10,000 shells—mostly from field- 
guns, but many from guns of 
position — were fired against 
trenches held by the dervishes 
before Suakim in 1888. The 
range was generally very short, 
1000 yards or so, though a 
good deal of firing was done 
at 2000 and 3000 yards, and 
some with reduced charges, 
to get a plunging fire. Com- 
mon shell, shrapnel, and ring- 
shell (the latter a common 
shell built up from rings, to 
facilitate its breaking up) were 
all tried, but with very little 
result. If a man showed his 
head he might be dropped by a 
shrapnel bullet; but the der- 
vishes soon got sharp enough 
to duck to the flash of the gun, 
when they were quite safe. 
Some ancient smooth-bore mor- 
tars were then mounted, and 
much better results obtained, a 
proportion of the shells falling 
into the trenches and exploding 
there with considerable effect. 
If a parapet is manned to 
resist an infantry attack, the 
guns get some chance; but 
preparatory artillery - fire does 
very little harm against well- 
designed trenches, for the defen- 
ders quietly sit at the bottom of 
their trenches, where they can- 
not be hurt. As soon as the 
infantry get within effective 
Tange they bob up, and by 
firing a large number of rounds 
ma very short time from their 
magazine - rifles, produce the 
maximum effect with the mini- 
VOL. CLXVII.—NO, MIL. 
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mum of exposure. As is well 
known, some of the guns now 
being used at the Cape fire 
lyddite shells. These are simply 
common shells filled with lyd- 
dite in lieu of powder. Lyddite, 
in common with other high ex- 
plosives —such as gun-cotton, 
melinite, ecrasite, dynamite, 
&c.—is far more violent in its 
action than gunpowder. The 
fact is, that a shell filled with 
lyddite not only gives off much 
more gas than if it was filled 
with powder, but this gas is 
developed in a much shorter 
time and at a higher tempera- 
ture. Such a shell bursts the 
moment the fuse acts; there is 
none of the delay which exists 
in a powder shell. The great 
energy developed is first mani- 
fested by the way in which the 
body of the shell is crushed 
and torn, some of the pieces 
being no bigger than a par- 
ing from a finger-nail. The 
pieces are also more numerous, 
and they are projected with 
higher velocity than those from 
a powder shell. The cone 
formed by the fragments of a 
lyddite shell, instead of having 
an angle of only 45°, which is 
that of the ordinary powder 
shell, may have an angle of 
160° to 180°, many of the 
pieces going nearly at right 
angles to the former path. The 
gas is also very destructive 
close to the place of burst; but 
in the open its effect is very local, 
so that if we take the case of 
such a shell as that thrown by 
the 4°7-inch gun, the fatal effect 
of the gas might not extend for 
more than a dozen feet or so 
from the place of burst. The 
gas, too, takes the same direc- 
N 
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tion as the splinters; if, there- 
fore, a man be close enough to 
the place of burst to be killed 
by the gas, he would also be 
cut to pieces by splinters, so 
that in the open the gas does 
not add to the number killed, 
though it doubtless increases 
the moral effect. In an en- 
closed space the gas, being con- 
fined, does much more damage; 
and a shell actually bursting in 
a trench would send its gas 
flying along the ‘trench with 
fatal results for, say, 30 feet 
ormore. But even with lyddite 
it is not easy to get a shell 
from a gun to injure men in 
trenches. It is impossible to 
get the shell into a trench, and 
if it bursts on the parapet out- 
side, it will not do much harm. 
The only thoroughly efficient 
lyddite shells from guns are 
those which skim the top of the 
parapet, bursting as they do so. 
But to attain such a result the 
minutest accuracy is necessary, 
and such accuracy is quite un- 
attainable except at very short 
ranges, such as 1000 yards or 
less, where the gunners would 
stand no chance against the 
rifles of the defence. 

When the gun fails the 
howitzer comes in. <A _ how- 
itzer is to the gun what the 
pistol is to the rifle—a short 
light weapon firing a heavy 
projectile with a small charge: 
thus the 4°7-inch gun is 16 feet 
long, weighs 45 ewt., and carries 
a 45-lb. shell. The 5-inch 
howitzer is 5 feet long, weighs 
9 ewt., and carries a 50-lb. 
shell. The charge for the 4°7- 
inch gun is 97 oz. of cordite, 
that for the 5-inch howitzer 
from 114 oz. down to 3} oz. of 
cordite, The latter tiny charge 
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is used at short ranges, and 
though only 1-26th of the 
charge of the gun, it will send 
the heavy 50-lb. shell 1500 
yards ; whilst with the 11} oz, 
charge the range of the howitzer 
is 5000 yards. <A howitzer dif- 
fers from a gun in being fairly 
effective at its extreme range, 
No practical man ever troubles 
himself about the extreme range 
of a gun, as a gun becomes use- 
less some time before the ex- 
treme range is reached. 

But the howitzer in question 
is really a substitute for the 
field-gun, which weighs 7 ewt. 
and has a 14-lb. shell. It is, 
however, considerably heavier, 
and the ammunition is very 
cumbrous; it is therefore less 
mobile. Still, it can be moved 
and worked in the field almost 
like a field-gun. The howitzer 
fires at high elevations, in the 
hope of dropping its shell into 
the enemy’s trenches, where 
they would be burst by percus- 
sion-fuse. Or the howitzer can 
drop shell over a hill which pro- 
tects those encamped beneath 
it from gun-fire. With the 
howitzer, as with the gun, the 
great difficulty is the observa- 
tion and correction of the fire 
Accuracy is also of supreme 
importance. The accuracy of 
our field-howitzer is such that 
at 3000 yards about one shell 
in twenty can be dropped into 
a trench 6 feet broad. This 
does not appear to be partict- 
larly good, but a trench 6 feet 
broad is a tiny mark. The 
howitzer would easily hit 4 
lawn-tennis court two miles of 
every other shot, always slp 
posing it could be clearly seen 
where the shells are falling; 
but then a dozen trenches coul 
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be placed side by side in the 
length of a lawn-tennis court. 

A howitzer can use shrapnel 
if the enemy appears in the 
open, and shrapnel even from 
a howitzer are more formidable 
in the open than are lyddite 
shell; but a howitzer-battery 
is hardly a match for a field- 
battery, as the latter, especially 
if it has the quick-firing equip- 
ment, would silence the former 
by a rapid shrapnel-fire. The 
réle of the howitzer is almost 
exclusively the attack of troops 
under cover: it is not well suited 
to fighting in the open. Its pro- 
jectile is therefore essentially the 
lyddite shell. 

The conditions of the present 
war, where intrenchments have 
played such a large part, are 
in all probability exceptional. 
Weapons suited to fighting in 
the open must in the future, 
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as in the past, form the prin- 
cipal armament of our troops ; 
and though the deadliness of 
such weapons is in great meas- 
ure checked immediately an 
enemy intrenches, no campaign 
can be won by always remain- 
ing on the defensive. 

Improvements in projectiles 
will certainly continue to be 
made in the future as in the 
past, and there is no doubt 
that the rate of fire, especially 
from artillery, is likely to be 
increased, But there is no pres- 
ent indication that we are at 
all likely to see any very revol- 
utionary changes in the weap- 
ons at present in use in South 
Africa ; nor is there any reliable 
evidence that our guns or pro- 
jectiles have in any way failed 
to produce those results which 
could reasonably be expected 
from them. 


NOT.” 


IMPERIAL battles’ last avengers stand: 

Death with a robe of fire and direful Fear 

On the dim edge of space; moaning and drear, 
The steep wave-clouds roll onward in grey band 
Like thunder-wolves beneath ; up from the land 
Comes a perfume, an odour sere, and Death, 
Catching the smoke of blood and failing breath, 
Wheels down in vulture flight with eager hand. 


With folded wings borne through the trembling air 
Riseth like bubbles from the muddy deep 

A mist of many spirits: a bloom of sleep 

Compels awhile, yet is high God aware, 

And looking down shall heave up from their dust 
A blade whose brightness Time shall never rust. 


R. L. A. 
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THE TORY FUTURE. 


IN affairs of State, the Eng- 
lishman, luckily for the world 
as for himself, is guided by polit- 
ical instinct. It takes at least 
a revolution to make us produce 
a political theory. Our love of 
practical order has little to do 
with our intellects—though our 
particular respect for decency 
sometimes leads us to provide a 
cloak of dogma for the naked- 
ness of accomplished fact. Our 
cataclysms are not arranged for 
us by political philosophers, nor 
even by the interpreters of pol- 
itical philosophy, the Edisons 
and Huxleys of that learning, 
but by the free play of economic 
conditions. We have never 
builded on the sand-bank of 
ideas, to be shifted by every 
current of doctrine. Our “dark 
foundations” rest on hard prej- 
udice, on slow - grown institu- 
tions: the roots of our polity, 
rather, lie deep in the hereditary 
fabric of the British mind. 

But though to politise in ad- 
vance is foreign to our nature, 
too protracted a deference to 
exploded and inapplicable dog- 
mas is dangerous to our in- 
terests. It is worth while, 
therefore, to explain to the 
people, and to their busy legis- 
lators, that Liberalism is very 
dead indeed. 

National character, and na- 
tional success, are results of a 
binding polity. A tight polity, 
says Bagehot, gives us in time 
a sense of “ prescriptive govern- 
ability,” which is the sentiment 
of order. The most successful 
nations are those which, like Eng- 


land, can maintain in general a 
balance between the sense of 
order and the delicate principle 
of progress. The Romans, in 
the thick crust of their legality, 
kept. hidden a little seed of adap- 
tiveness which gave them their 
empire. Like ourselves, they 
were capable of growth, and 
were saved the dioramatic scene- 
shifting common to communi- 
ties whose intelligence overrides 
their traditions. The folly, or 
crime, of our Liberals of the 
earlier part of this century was 
that, for commercial and ocea- 
sional purposes, they set them- 
selves to loose the bands of the 
national polity altogether. Mis- 
led by the very completeness of 
our acquired “ governability,” 
and by the comparatively high 
standard of civilisation which it 
had produced, they assumed that 
the time had come when we 
could dispense, for most pur- 
poses, with the political organ- 
ism itself. Government, hence- 
forward, was to be a mere matter 
of police. Internationally, even 
police would be unnecessary. 
Civilisation would make war 
impossible. Money-getting, the 
one motive recognised by pol- 
itical economy, was the only 
passion possible to civilised man. 
And, as is still the custom of 
enthusiasts whose ignorance of 
the past gives them dreams of 
an instant millennium,—t hough 
theirs was but a sordid mil 
lennium for millionaires,—they 
flung aside the idea of duty; 
applied themselves to a greedy 
enjoyment of the present; and 
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left it to posterity to repair 
their mistakes and to remedy 
the destruction they effected. 

In the study and the lecture- 
room it is understood, of course, 
or explained, that the conclu- 
sions of political economy, based 
on data from which the main 
factors of human life are elim- 
inated, are not to be applied 
forthright to politics. But in 
Parliament, and in politics, they 
were the mainstay of Liberal 
doctrine: and a pseudo-science, 
which was no more than an ill- 
digested accumulation of stat- 
istical half-facts, selected from 
too narrow a field of phenom- 
ena by poorly-educated and not 
over-wise doctrinaires, was used 
by noisy and interested adven- 
turers to justify the pre-deter- 
mined sacrifice of the land to 
the pecuniary ambitions of the 
manufacturer. Under the guid- 
ance of the landed class, Eng- 
land had beaten Europe off the 
seas. The French war had 
been profitable to commerce, 
and it left the world open to 
the manufacturer. In the peace 
which followed, the control of 
the carrying trade, and special 
advantages in the possession of 
available coal and iron, to- 
gether with our lead in the 
matter of railways and steam 
shipping, left us free, given 
cheap labour and unlimited 
luarkets, to manufacture for 
the world. And therefore Eng- 
land sacrificed the landed class. 
The agriculturist, to begin with, 
was cajoled or threatened into 
the appearance of a bargain. 
Lord John Russell pledged the 
Reformers to a removal of bur- 
dens from the occupiers of land 
i compensation for the Repeal 
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of the Corn Laws. But the 
bargain was never intended to 
be kept. The real end in view 
—the exploitation of labour by 
the manufacturers—was to be 
secured by the ruin of the 
landed interest. The Tories were 
be-mused in Parliament by the 
specious clamour of the doc- 
trinaires. The Chartists were 
batoned, at Manchester and else- 
where, into a sense of what was 
good for them by the young 
men of the manufacturers and 
their Irish mercenaries. And 
the cry for a cheap loaf was 
adroitly raised to set the two 
classes, the producer and the 
consumer, the agriculturist and 
the artisan, by the ears— to 
the profit of the political suc- 
cessors of the one and masters 
of the other. Cobden, a pecul- 
iarly unscrupulous representa- 
tive of the manufacturers, who 
openly gloried in his power to 
mislead both Parliament and 
the masses, battled for cheap 
food, as he himself declared, 
simply for the sake of low 
wages—and invested his own 
money in the protected monop- 
olies of Algeria. He was the 
apostle of the economic depart- 
ment,—a Judas who com- 
manded to the last the admir- 
ation of his fellow - disciples. 
Bright, who attended rather to 
the political side of Liberalism 
(a more genuinely complacent 
prophet, the reversal of whose 
every prediction has made him 
of actual service to the nation 
as a species of Quaker helot, a 
warning against the very fat- 
ness of middle-class ignorance, 
an ensamplar of how not to 
predict), yet proclaimed for 
adulteration as a form of com- 
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petition —an ingenious port- 
manteau of the ideals of free 
trade and cheap food. Liberal- 
ism and the Free-Trade dogma 
were invented, in reality, to 
cover low wages and an export 
trade. But they came into 
power on the cry for a big 
loaf; and on the strength of 
the contention, since demon- 
strated false by experience, 
but still justified by the econo- 
mists, and still clearly true 
to the wage-earning intelli- 
gence, that no duty on corn 
means cheap bread. For the 
purposes of their private and 
immediate interests, therefore, 
the manufacturers, who thence- 
forward for some time were to 
control the national policy, set 
themselves to show that, phil- 
osophically, absolutely, and for 
ever, it was to the advantage of 
the State that manufacturers, 
and the servants of manufac- 
turers, should obtain their raw 
products duty free. They bluffed 
the country, Parliament, and 
themselves, and they attempted 
to bluff the world, into a con- 
viction of the abstract right- 
eousness of Liberalism, and the 
demonstrable advantages, in all 
circumstances, of free - trade. 
The foreigner did not argue : he 
took silent and persistent ad- 
vantage of the situation. The 
debtor countries (and our colo- 
nies) in two generations ruined 
our agriculture by exporting 
their agricultural produce to 
_ pay the interest of our loans. 
The consumer was satisfied: 
manufacturers prospered, for a 
time. But now that the period 
of our commercial and manu- 
facturing monopoly has passed, 
the debtor countries are threat- 
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ening to ruin our manufac- 
turers also, by paying the 
interest of our loans in manu- 
factured articles. And conse- 
quently the modern manufac- 
turer, who discovered some time 
since that Liberalism had served 
its turn, is crying out, half- 
ashamedly, for one form or 
another of tentative protection. 
This is the real, or economic, 
history of the Liberalism that 
is dead, though it has left its 
dogmas to intimidate and be- 
fog our politicians, who were 
brought up on them in their 
youth. With its plausible cos- 
mopolitan side, its hostility to 
the commonwealth, its senti- 
mental attempt to loose the 
bands of our body politic, we 
are not, for the moment, con- 
cerned. 

Coincidently with the loss of 
their markets abroad, the manu- 
facturers lost political control 
at home. Left, by their own 
policy, in face of the prole- 
tariat, they showed the charac- 
teristic weakness of the middle 
class—which, though producing 
capable administrators, is unfit 
to rule. The wage - earning 
classes, having gained their share 
of political power, and being, in 
spite of a deteriorated physique, 
—the result of adulterated food, 
and too little of it, in the period 
of Liberal predominance, which 
has given us a generation show- 
ing more signs of a continued 
want of nourishment than you 
shall find in any other civilised 
people,—more intelligent than 
their fathers, have asked for, 
and obtained, from a half-com- 
prehending Conservative party, 
an economic reformation ;— 
the gradual undoing of Liber- 
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alism, or rather in successive 
curtailments of that domestic 
licence which was greeted by 
early-Victorian Liberals as the 
last result of civilisation. 

Our market regulations, and 
insistance on the purity of 
products; our factory regula- 
tions, and interference with the 
freedom of labour; our med- 
ling with the rate of wages ; 
with the employment of chil- 
dren; their education ; the hous- 
ing of the working classes ; 
pension projects ; even the Com- 
panies’ Act and Money-lending 
Bill,—all these are strictly 
anti- Liberal measures: inter- 
ferences, in the interest of the 
general, with the higgling of 
the market, and the right of 
the individual to swindle and 
oppress. They constitute, as a 


body of legislation, which should 
be considered in its entirety, a 


marked reversion to the ideas 
of the Tudor, or organic, or 
national, period: and are dis- 
tinctly socialistic, in the sense 
in which Toryism itself is neces- 
sarily socialistic, because it is 
founded on a respect for the 
social organism. Toryism, it is 
perhaps as well to say, for the 
benefit of weak-kneed brethren, 
may be distinguished by its en- 
forcement of a constant regula- 
tion and reformation of the body 
politic, or its maintenance in 
good health; as opposed to 
socialism, which would insist on 
the destruction of all economic 
and political institutions, as 
preliminary to an- attempt to 
form a theoretical polity. Now 
here, precisely, we have a fertile 
Source of confusion, which it is 
achief object of this paper to 
remove, The survivors of the 
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old Liberal individualism, sick 
of dead dogmas, and with the 
fear of radical spoliation in their 
hearts, have taken refuge, manu- 
facturers and all, in the ranks 
of our so-called Conservative 
party: to which their influence 
must necessarily be destructive 
unless kept in check ; unless, in 
a word, the party sets steadily 
before its eyes the pure prin- 
ciples of Toryism. It is no 
doubt right, as well as inevit- 
able, for us to profit by the ac- 
cession of numerical strength— 
to avail ourselves of the numbers 
and individual weight of this 
ex-Liberal reinforcement. But 
that is no reason why we should 
allow either the early politico. 
economical, or liberalised, train- 
ing of our own rank and file, or 
the presence in our camp of this 
strong element of refugee Liber- 
alism—the ci-devants of Man- 
chesterdom — to influence our 
creed. We are menaced by dan- 
gers from within as well as from 
without ; by a rising discontent 
amongst our strongest parti- 
sans, as well as by the contempt 
and distrust of the mass of 
indifferent voters who govern 
the swing of the pendulum; 
because neither we ourselves, 
nor the country at large, ap- 
preciate clearly the differ- 
ence between the counter- 
revolution and a policy of sop. 
While achieving the social 
reformation, we find our 
measures regarded —and we 
are half inclined to regard 
them ourselves—as a series of 
bribes te a menacing prole- 
tariat, extorted from the fears 
of a plutocracy struggling to 
maintain itself in power, rather 
than as what they are, a 
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reversion to the natural prin- 
ciples of the Tory party, which 
were only obscured in 1832, 
when the nation was captured 
by Liberalism, and when Con- 
servatism was invented to save 
the face of the older members 
of the party, who—convinced 
against their will, and doing 
violence to their instincts, which 
would have led them better than 
they knew—conformed, in ap- 
pearance, to the main Liberal 
principles, reserving only a sav- 
ing reluctance to put them into 
practice. The time has come 
for a return, consciously as well 
as in practice, to the principles 
of active Toryism. For not 
only is a policy of vote-catching, 
always and under all circum- 
stances, the worst of all means 
for catching votes, but it saps, 
as Lord Lytton said in 1875, 
the very vitals of the party 
itself. A vote-catching measure 
which. loses a Tory may gain a 
Liberal. Yes; but for that 
measure only. The friend will 
be lost for ever: the enemy 
gained but for a single night. 

Toryism in its essence, or 
Toryism properly so called, is 
less a philosophy than a frame 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind— 
which is perhaps the reason 
why it has never been analysed. 
No Oriental could be a Tory 
if he tried, though Solomon 
had a firm grasp of its prin- 
ciples. Nor could a Hellene, 
though there is much sound 
doctrine in Aristotle; nor a 
Roman, though the best Ro- 
mans may remind you of our 
Parliament in the days of Pitt. 
The French aristocrat, even of 
the old French, was as foreign 
to the true Tory spirit as the 


agrarian junker himself. The 
Celt, of all times and conditions, 
is out of court, as an incarnate 
protest against the nature of 
things; for the nature of things 
is precisely what the Tory ac- 
cepts. You shall not find the 
doctrine set forth in Boling- 
broke, though he was the first 
Tory leader; nor in Disraeli, 
though he would have revived 
a spirit of which he was himself 
incapable. It is not, as Car- 
dinal Newman and others have 
vainly imagined, a loyalty to 
persons ; but rather, on the pre- 
cise contrary, a loyalty to in- 
stitutions. All political parties, 
no doubt, as Ruskin complains, 
resolve themselves, in a sense, 
into two: that which holds, 
with Solomon, that a rod is 
for the fool’s back; and that 
which holds, with the fool him- 
self, that a crown is for his 
head, a vote for his mouth, 
and all the universe for his 
belly. Yet the Tory, though 
he objects to folly, will no more 
rest satisfied with the most 
efficient of bureaucracies than 
with a paternal despotism. 
Again, this faith (or frame of 
mind) is no prerogative of the 
landed classes — though the 
landed classes, by force of their 
traditions and duties, are its 
natural custodians and expon- 
ents. Two great antagonistic 
principles, says Croker, lie at 
the root of all Governments— 
stability and experiment. ‘The 
former is Tory, and the latter 
Whig; and the human mind 
divides itself into these classes 
as inevitably as between in- 
dolence and activity, obstinacy 
and indecision, temerity and 
versatility,” and the other an- 
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tinomies inherent in human na- 
ture. But Toryism is not a 
love merely of repose, nor of 
law and order, to the exclusion 
of progress; nor a devotion to 
Bagehot’s “legality,” to the ex- 
clusion of “ variability.” Croker 
was as far from comprehending 
his party as Cardinal Newman 
and the rest. A review of the 
history of parties will lead the 
hasty observer to confusion. 
Toryism is the national as well 
as the popular party ; yet it is 
not to be identified, because of 
the Jingoes, with an aggressive 
foreign policy, any more than, 
because of Eldon and his co- 
mates, with a harsh repression 
of the masses at home. There 
have been Tory peace Ministers 
since the age of Anne, as well 
as Whig Cabinets which were 
all for war. Pitt was for trade 
and peace; Liverpool, Peel, 
Aberdeen, were only too pacific ; 
Palmerston was a Liberal, with 
the Whig tradition. It is in 
the word national that we get 
our first hint for a definition. 
The oldest Toryism was an ex- 
pression of nationalism, a pro- 
test of the nation, under the 
leadership of the older gentry, 
against the dominance of the 
Whigs. Whiggery was a fam- 
ily conspiracy for place, a sort 
of oligarchical Plan of Cam- 
paign, pursued by a social caste, 
founded originally on the con- 
fiseation of Church lands, which 
settled its hold on its posses- 
sions in the Great Rebellion, 
seized control of the State at 
the Revolution, and used the 
cant of a democratic philosophy 
—which resulted, abroad, in the 
establishment of the republics of 
France and America—to cover 
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an attempt to put the English 
Crown into commission, and to 
convert the king into a Doge. 
But the creed the Whigs 
adopted represented, after all, 
one aspect of eternal political 
truth, and it fundamentally, 
though insensibly, modified their 
ambitions. They had found it 
to their interest to profess a 
special devotion to progress: 
and progress made them its 
apostles malgré eux-mémes. The 
balance was struck between two 
parties, each of which repre- 
sented thenceforward one side 
of the basal antinomy existing 
in every English mind; and 
Whiggery, or the successive 
substitutes therefor which in- 
herited its traditions, became, 
as the perennial Opposition, an 
essential: factor in the British 
constitution — a __ constitution 
which is not written, and which 
it is unnecessary to reduce to 
writing, because it has a psy- 
chological basis in the indi- 
vidual citizen. And if it be 
objected that the Opposition is 
not an Opposition, when it is 
in power, that is not to the 
point. The Whigs, Liberals, 
Radicals, and Home Rulers of 
the past ; the inchoate congeries 
of fad-mongers of the present ; 
and their Socialistic or other 
successors of the future, are all 
alike, on whichever benches 
their leaders may sit, in Op- 
position, in the sense in which 
the devil, as the first revolu- 
tionary and the first critic, was 
the first Whig. They represent 
the solvent, decomposing acid in 
the body politic, in opposition 
to Toryism, to the national 
spirit, to the party which 
conserves the unity and_ the 
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institutions of our national 
organism. 

The immobility which, though 
not inherent in Toryism, became 
characteristic of it in the early 
decades of this century, was 
itself the result of a national 
movement carried to an ex- 
treme. The national character, 
excited by its innate antipathy 
to the ideas of the French 
Revolution, crystallised in the 
sheer obstructiveness of a clique. 
Burke’s “disposition to pre- 
serve, and an ability to im- 
prove,’ as the standard of a 
statesman, expresses very fairly 
the Tory ideal: but it was 
spoken before the reaction had 
had time to set. It was said 
of Eldon that “no man, in the 
history of the universe, has the 
praise of having effected so 
much good for his _ fellow- 
creatures as Lord Eldon has 
thwarted.” But Eldon was 
the evil genius of his party, as 
well as of the nation. His 
views represented nothing worse 
than the fanaticism born of a 
desperate struggle, in which 
England was pitted against the 
world. But they left Toryism 
under a stigma which has 
obscured its aims and hampered 
its usefulness—a stigma which, 
if those few years be left out of 
account, is entirely unmerited. 
This, of all parties, if its history 
before and after Eldon’s time be 
considered, least deserves to be 
blamed either for obstructive- 
ness or for oppression. The 
Tories were ever the popular 
party, in the sense in which 
populus may be opposed to 
plebs. The Whigs, though they 
flattered the mob and played 
with academic sedition, existed 
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to maintain their own oligar- 
chical privileges. The Liberals 
battled in name for the liberties 
of the people, but in reality for 
the temporary economic pre- 
dominance of certain sections 
of the middle class. The 
Radicals, through their arch- 
Radical, who is gone, showed 
their contempt for the popu- 
lace, which they inflamed to 
intestine hatreds, by the very 
coinage of the phrase which 
sets “the classes” in contrast 
to “the masses.” The Tories, 
as the upholders of all classes 
alike, or all classes which are 
useful to the commonwealth, 
are the best doctors for the 
diseases, and the best ad- 
justers of the inequalities, of 
the community. As such they 
knew themselves, and were re- 
cognised, before Waterloo; and 
as such, on the record of Con- 
servatism since 1832, they 
would know themselves and 
be recognised now, by both the 
rural and the urban _ popula- 
tions, if the air were cleared of 
the memories of Eldonism. 

The Opposition is the party 
of Progress, with a capital P, 
and without any delicate prin- 
ciples ;—the party of change 
for the sake of change, or 
for the sake of advertisement. 
The Tory party is for stability, 
good government, and national 
growth. The one would pro- 
mote and foster the healthy 
exercise by all classes of their 
proper functions. The other 
would always rather sacrifice 
institutions to envy, or destroy 
privileges in a plausible passion 
for uniformity, than take any 
practical steps to further the 
national prosperity. National- 
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ism, then, or a due respect for 
our organic development, is the 
basic element of Toryism ; and 
not a “spirited,” or unneces- 
sarily aggressive, foreign policy. 
A disposition to preserve and 
the ability to improve is the 
test of a Tory statesman, and 
we have no need for a domestic 
policy of sop. We cannot afford 
to indulge even the most patri- 
otic desire to purchase a free 
hand in foreign affairs, nor the 
most eager determination to 
open new markets for our mer- 
chants, at the cost of a sacrifice 
of principle in the shape of 
bribes to the electors. But to 
convert a policy of sop into the 
social reconstruction, we have 
only to envisage our measures 
as what in the main they have 
been and what for the future 
they must be,—as the essential 
outcome of Toryism ; to let our 
own ideals, in a word, inspire 
the Unionist party, rather than 
the atrophied beliefs of our 
allies, the ci-devant Liberals. 
Finally, and above all (to con- 
tinue our examination), it is in 
the idea of duty—to ourselves 
and our neighbours; tothe State, 
that is, as well as to the indi- 
vidual — that we find the es- 
sence of the Tory creed. 

To secure the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number was 
the end of government accord- 
ing to the French Revolution, 
and was preached by the pol- 
itico - economic school as_ the 
gospel of Liberalism. It is the 
end of government, no doubt, 
in the sense in which happiness 
is the aim of the individual. 
But your best Epicurean was, 
after all, a Stoic. Happiness, 
even for the individual, is not 
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to be found by aiming directly 
to secure it. It is a sort of 
by-product of the healthy ex- 
ercise of all the faculties, in 
conformity with the idea of 
duty. Bentham’s doctrine was 
a deliberate reversal of the idea 
of devotion to the State, where- 
by civilisation was built up. 
The dictum implicitly contained 
not only the Declaration of In- 
dependence, but the Revolution 
of 1789; and not only the Rev- 
olution of 1789, but the doc- 
trines of the Manchester School. 
It was Individualism as against 
Patriotism ; it set the individ- 
ual above and before his coun- 
try. “The greatest number” 
assumed that most mischievous 
of all falsehoods, the equality 
of man; and “the greatest 
happiness” covered an under- 
standing that happiness was a 
matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. The phrase, in short, 
was an extension of material- 
ism—a kind of national sensu- 
ality. It is the gross mistake 
of the hedonist carried into the 
domain of politics. And it in- 
volved the whole of Liberalism, 
with its innate hostility to the 
national organism as_ such: 
with its corollaries within and 
without; of internationalism, 
or the desire to dispense with 
nations inter se; of the level- 
ling of classes at home; and of 
Free Trade, by which both 
consummations were to be at- 
tained. It is doubtful if sev- 
eral of the most eminent of the 
Liberal statesmen who are now 
—fortunately—dead had a full 
conception of their duty to the 
State. Conscience they may 


have had, in the sense in which 
it is a trouble to certain sec- 
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taries, ignobly anxious to save 
their own souls. But philan- 
thropy, cosmopolitanism (or 
constructive treason), the whole 
cult of the individual, in his 
various collective aspects, seems 
to have obscured in them 
the sense of their trusteeship, 
of their responsibility to a 
particular organism—their own 
nation; with its history, its 
present interests, and its future. 
Toryism, as the champion of 
that organism, is a condition 
of the national life. It has 
destroyed, and survived, its op- 
ponents in the past ; for its own 
life does not terminate, like 
theirs, with the settlement of 
a particular question. Its eter- 
nal principles may next have 
to deal with what-not forces of 
disintegration. But in itself, 
as a desire to hasten slowly, to 
test institutions, to compromise, 
to abide by forms, to maintain 
authority,—to maintain, with- 
al, the prosperity, and foster 
the qualities, of the English 
race,—it is coexistent with the 
national life, because it is 
founded on the stronger of the 
opposed twin tendencies which 
make the Englishman’s char- 
acter the microcosm of his 
country’s politics, or on that 
which, to our thinking, gives 
it its dominant and essential 
flavour. It is a proposition 
to be put gently, and not, of 
course, to be pressed too far; 
but it seems to be the case that 
a first-class administrator, gen- 
eral, employer, or philosopher, 
if he be of English blood, is 
always a Tory, though he may 
not always know it. Indeed, 
with any Englishman, if he is 
not a Tory, if the other side of 
his character prevails, there is 
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usually some reason for it: it 
is because of some defect. 
Kither his sentiment prevails 
over his wits, or he has suffered 
some injury in mind, body, 
or estate: his ambitions are 
thwarted; he is insufficiently 
educated; or, again, he has 
some interested motive (heredi- 
tary, perhaps, or otherwise not 
of necessity discreditable), the 
effect of his environment. He 
is abnormal: his balance is dis- 
turbed. And this, it is fair to 
suggest, is why so many men, 
in their riper judgment, turn to 
the party which for the time 
represents Toryism,—this, and 
not, as is often maintained, 
mere selfishness, or a stupidity 
that grows with years. The 
years go by, and the disturbed 
balance is adjusted. To say so 
much is not, we hope, uncivil, 
nor to deny that there are 
exceptions to all rules; but 
merely to conform to our 
original contention, that while 
the Englishman, as such, has 
a desire for both stability and 
progress, the former is_ his 
dominant and_ characteristic 
tendency. At all events, con- 
versely, the reason why we 
make good administrators—why 
the average Englishman, picked 
haphazard abroad, may be ex- 
pected, for example, to make 
a success of governing any 
African district at a pinch— 
is because he possesses the 
qualities which are essential to 
Toryism, and knows how to 
maintain authority while re- 
specting institutions. There 
are notorious instances of men 
(appointed by the Liberals) who 
have made bad administrators. 
But that is because they have 
been specially deficient in the 
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qualities of their race. Take 
the normal Englishman, and 
if he is a good administrator 
he becomes a Tory, as, if he is 
a Tory, he is likely to become 
a good administrator. That 
is why it is fortunate that 
Liberalism is dead: that is 
why the Conservatives are in 
power; and why, if they will 
avoid affronting the electors by 
a policy of sop, they will re- 
main in power. The pressure 
of foreign politics has made the 
country serious, has thrown us 
hack on good government. The 
Conservative party necessarily, 
as containing the successful 
men, contains the business 
faculty of the nation. 

After all, we are Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and we have something in 
us of the early Saxon brutish- 
ness and unthrift. When, after 
some years of business manage- 
ment, the people feels that it 
has accumulated enough pros- 
perity to allow it to kick, it 
lets loose its natural resent- 
ment against the man who is 
successful above the average, 
and turns the Conservatives 
out of office. When, again, 
after a period of mismanage- 
ment by cranks, adventurers, 
ambitious professional men, and 
business failures, the outlook, 
at home or abroad, seems suffi- 
ciently menacing, control is usu- 
ally allowed to revert to the 
men of affairs. The outlook is 
sufficiently menacing now, and 
the voters know it. But, even 
so, we can only retain control 
if we retain their respect. 
Nothing; even in the old days, 
when some conformity to Lib- 
eralism was a necessity, ever 
did the Party so much harm, 
in its inmost constitution as 
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well as in repute, as the re- 
proach of “dishing the Whigs.” 
Nothing could be more fatal 
or more unnecessary than to 
incur a similar reproach now, 
when Liberalism is as dead as 
Whiggery,—when we are free, 
openly and consciously, to re- 
vert to our proper policy. To 
reform, now, is to restore, and 
quite another thing from the 
old reform of demolition and 
change. We can command the 
goodwill of all classes by a 
steady pursuit of our own tra- 
ditional objects. And we should 
only court disaster by any ad- 
herence to the perished ideals 
of the Liberalism which has 
gone, or to discredited formulas 
which the Opposition itself has 
abandoned. The Liberals were 
no friends of the people. The 
manufacturers made no at- 
tempt to further their “ great- 
est happiness of the greatest 
number” by increasing wages. 
On the contrary, they were 
the bitter opponents of social 
legislation: much as the Whigs, 
though they taught the middle- 
classes that liberty was the 
chief good, were careful enough 
to keep political power in their 
own hands. The grandmother- 
ly or socialistic legislation of 
late years is to be justified 
only on Tory principles: on 
those of the “robust” indi- 
vidualistic Liberalism it would 
have been out of the question. 
When the working classes, 
therefore, see it voted for by 
men, past middle age, who, 
though they call themselves, 
some of them, Conservatives, 
were yet nurtured in a bastard 
philosophy which was _ essen- 
tially Liberal, they not unfairly 
(since Toryism finds no spokes- 
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man) look upon it as a series 
of bribes, insulting to the one 
Party to the bargain as de- 
grading to the other, and ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory to 
both. The legislation which 
is to come will demand, even 
more strongly, a thorough in- 
vestigation of the foundations 
of our creed, and an explicit 
return to its first principles. 
Not only have we to continue 
to restore to the artisan the 
health and the opportunities for 
enjoyment which he lost in the 
day of Mr Gradgrind, but the 
producer all round (whom Ric- 
ardo himself recognised as the 
first care of the statesman) will 
demand protection for his in- 
terests. The textile industries, 
as well as agriculture, now 
want relief from the dead 
hand of Cobden, whom Par- 
liament fears with a mighty 
superstition, but whom the 
more practical country ventures 
to hold mistaken as well as out- 
of-date. The failure of our 
supplies of men for the mer- 
cantile marine, again, cannot 
be dealt withal while Liberalism 
infects our councils. Yet the 
sore has grown almost past 
healing, and if it be not healed 
we are done. Sound beer can- 
not be enforced till we see the 
labouring man’s stomach as a 
national, and therefore a Party, 
concern. We may not attempt 
to deal with the recalcitrancies 
of our own supporters amongst 
the shipowners and _ brewers, 
while we continue to depend 
on a vague and instinctive alli- 
ance of interests, rather than 
on a formulated and compelling 
creed. We cannot, perhaps, 
hope to return forthright to 
Protection, any more than to 
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the Navigation Laws, or to 
the Catechism. Yet, with doc- 
trines as with fashions of dress, 
the old is less offensive than 
the out-of-date. And the Cate- 
chism itself will not sound 
strange, to a Tory. My duty 
towards my neighbour (runs an 
instruction to be learned, at 
one time, of every parson) is 
—to order myself lowly and 
reverently to all my betters; 
and to learn and labour truly 
to get my own living, and to 
do my duty in that state of 
life unto which it shall please 
God to call me. The destruc- 
tion of status, the abolition of 
the idea of duty, and the sub- 
stitution of absolute freedom 
of contract for them both, was 
part of the appointed task of 
Liberalism : the logical outcome 
of the premature judgment of 
the doctrinaires that the neces- 
sity for nations had passed, and 
that civilisation might thence- 
forward be intrusted to the 
guardianship of a commercial 
brotherhood of man. But it 
was Liberalism, and not the 
nation, that was found super- 
fluous ; and the danger may be 
before long lest we interfere 
too much, rather than _ too 
little, with freedom of contract, 
which, after all, is essential to 
political growth as well as to 
economic prosperity. Some- 
thing, no doubt, is to be 
allowed for the reaction of 
our disgust. 

It is small wonder, after all, 
that the Little Englanders, 
whose language we now scarcely 
understand, continue to take 
themselves seriously. They are 
the only survivors of a faith 
which was held, less than forty 
years ago, by the greater part 
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of the nation. Adulteration, 
low wages, excessive hours, child 
labour, cosmopolitanism, an ob- 
jection to armaments, peace at 
any price, all the negations of 
duty to one’s neighbour, to 
one’s country, even to common 
honesty and common humanity, 
which in their unholy sum made 
up the early-Victorian millen- 
nium, the paradisiacal dream of 
the enfranchised trader, help us 
to understand the inveterate 
hostility of early governments 
to trade. The primitive states- 
man was right in treating the 
roving merchant as a danger to 
his “ tight polities,” which alone 
made progress and civilisation 
possible. Whoever speaks two 
languages is a rascal, was the 
old proverb. Two languages 
meant two moral codes, and two 
religions, or none at all. En- 
largement of mind may be 
bought too dear, we have found, 
even in these latter days, if it 
teach us to forget our duty as 
citizens. But Providence set 
apart the nations ; and we have 
only to see, now, that the re- 
action does not go too far. We 
may be grateful if it guide us 
to a respect for sound learning 
and clean living, for sacrifice, 
training, efficiency, a sense of 
public duty, and the guidance 
of the many by their betters ; 
to a belief in that Toryism, in a 
word, which makes for the cor- 
relative prosperity of all classes, 
for the safeguarding of all in- 
stitutions, and for the further- 
ance of the country’s interests 
abroad. To achieve such an end 
we might be induced to consent 
even that our rather overgrown 
middle class, and the distribu- 
tors, too numerous, and some of 
them almost too wealthy, who in 
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great part compose it, should 
be forced to retrench. Their 
growth is evidence of pros- 
perity ; but its excess may be 
unwholesome. 

Yes; upon the whole it is 
good to know that Liberalism 
isdead. Sickness or dry-rot, it 
has passed with the period of 
our manufacturing monopoly ; 
left us, though with a rich 
cargo, with a damaged ship 
and a somewhat enfeebled crew, 
listening to the rising winds 
which premonish us of a time 
of national stress, when we 
again may have to face a world 
in arms. Providentially, we 
have had many warnings, and 
a respite of which we are taking 
full advantage. We have left 
us, after all, our ancient na- 
tional spirit, great resources, 
and a very present resolution to 
retrieve the past. We have 
allowed our mercantile marine 
to decay, and our agriculture al- 
most to perish. In place of the 
rough tarpaulins and the men 
from the plough-tail with whom 
we beat Europe before, we have 
now a large population, chiefly 
urban, with a _ deteriorated 
physique, but, thank God! of 
the old courage. We have also 
the price of what we have lost, 
in a vast accumulation of 
wealth, which we have lent out 
at usury. It is for the navy, 
then, to stand between us and 
the predatory and _ debtor 
Powers, till we can restore the 
health of our body-politic, and set 
agriculture on its legs again (for 
agriculture has touched bottom 
now that the waste places of the 
world are nearly filled) ; and un- 
til a new generation shall grow 
up, to which these things shall 
be as an evil dream. 
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AGAIN the kaleidoscopic pic- 
ture is shattered ; once more its 
scattered fragments shuffle and 
re-form. Time has slipped by ; 
the dreaded future has become 
the awful past; the present is 
a thing terrible but insistent, 
claiming the energies of the 
white men and their followers, 
calling for action, filling up the 
hours of daylight completely, 
but giving time for melancholy 
thought when darkness brings 
a period of rest and idleness. 
As I sit in my comfortable 
chair, the glow of the fire warm- 
ing me, the luxuries of civilised 
life about me, the great world’s 
centre roaring at my feet, the 
memory of those days is upon 
me with a strength so irresis- 
tible that my mind is goaded 
with their restlessness, is tor- 
tured with their suspense, is 
racked with the old anxieties, 
the old despair. My feet are 
sore with much tramping, my 
bones ache with toil and long 
exposure in damp jungles. An 
almost insufferable sense of 
strain possesses me. And yet 
... andyet ... well, men are 
queerly constructed creatures, 
and those days held an interest, 
an excitement which fascinated. 
Would I not barter the mon- 
otony and the comforts of the 
present for the wild free life of 
that season of trouble, with all 
its disappointments, its priva- 
tions, its mischances? Almost 
I think I would make the ex- 
change with gladness! 





HUGH CLIFFORD. 


It is early morning, and the 
mists are hanging low above 
the valley. A force of Sikhs 
has been camped for some days 
in a palm-shaded village, wait- 
ing for word of an enemy which 
vanishes utterly for weeks at a 
time. The political officer has 
had no rest, for he has passed 
hurriedly from village to village, 
from waiting column to waiting 
column, picking up odds and 
ends of information, counselling 
the movement of men from one 
point to another, herding the 
native chiefs, who are busy 
balancing themselves upon the 
fence watching for indications 
of the manner in which the 
miserable little struggle will 
result. He is thinner than 
when we saw him last, for he 
has been working incessantly, 
living upon what he can get, 
which in his temporary camping- 
places is often barely worth the 
trouble of eating, sleeping out 
in rain and evil weather, elud- 
ing foes who set a watch upon 
his movements, running con- 
stant risks, and all the time 
bearing upon his shoulders the 
heavy responsibility for all that 
is done or left undone. Youth 
helps him still, nerving him for 
his work, conjuring and juggling 
with events, gilding the com- 
monplace with the glory of 
romance, making notable ad- 
ventures out of trivial happen- 
ings. To his own intense sur- 
prise he finds that he has become 
quite callous to danger. The 
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time when he saw Death grin- 
ning at him behind every jungle 
tree, waiting for him inexorably 
at the end of every march, when 
all Nature seemed hushed and 
expectant of the coming of the 
King of Terrors, has passed 
away. He has gone with his 
life in his hand so long, has 
encountered so many dangers 
unharmed, that peril is now 
something which is powerless 
to impress his imagination. 
In his heart of hearts he has 
ceased to believe in its existence, 
or, at any rate, in its ability to 
affect or injure him. Custom 
also has hardened him. He no 
longer yearns over the troubles 
of his enemies, though his sym- 
pathy with them is no less keen 
than of old. He recognises to 
the full how necessary is the 
action which he is taking; his 
imagination helps him to see all 
the good which in the end will 
result from the ugly little war ; 
his insight shows him a future 
which is justification for all the 
evils of the present. Life is a 
better thing to him than it was 
three months before. His faith 
in the mission of his race has 
returned to him. Moreover, the 
wildness of the existence he is 
leading holds for him a mighty 
fascination ; he is happy in his 
work ; responsibility stimulates 
but does not frighten him; he 
knows himself to be the right 
man in the right place, and the 
knowledge delights him. Al- 
though he realises it but dimly, 
the years to come can hardly give 
him anything better than the 
satisfactions he is now enjoying. 

The rebels, now barely a 
hundred strong, including wo- 
men and children, have taken 
VOL. CLXVII.—NO. MXII. 
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to the jungle. It is the busi- 
ness of the white men to dis- 
cover their movements, to follow 
them up relentlessly, to hit 
them when the chance o/crs, to 
keep them always on the run, 
so that they may not spread the 
disaffection, or gather strength 
for a further tussle. Late on 
the previous night the political 
officer has come into camp, 
bringing news that the rebels 
are in a great belt of forest close 
to the village, and now the 
force is moving out to fall upon 
them if the opportunity occurs, 

Jélayang and a foreign Malay 
named Klana, the Wanderer, 
are sent forward by the politi- 
cal officer to ascertain the where- 
abouts of the enemy, and if 
possible to bring word to the 
column without suffering them- 
selves to be seen. The two men 
shoulder their rifles, give the 
bundles they bear upon their 
backs a shrug into an easier 
position, salute, and disappear 
noiselessly into the jungle. The 
commander of the force notes 
the time of their departure, and 
half an hour later falls in his 
men and starts in their wake. 
The forest closes behind the 
rear-guard, the sounds of the 
village grow faint in the dis- 
tance and then are still. The 
purring and _ ticking, which 
are the sleeping breath of the 
jungle, sound monotonously ; 
the tramp of the ammunition- 
boots of the Sikhs on the dank 
soil of the path is heard like the 
beating of distant native drums ; 
there is an occasional clink and 
jingle of side-arms ; a sharp 
word of command; a laugh or 
an exclamation from some of 
the Malays. The heat of the 
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day increasing steadily, the 
khaki uniforms of the men 


begin to show huge black 
patches where the perspiration 
soaks them. <A great stillness 
has fallen upon the world. 
Hour after hour the little force 
tramps on slowly, methodically, 
silent but persistent. The path, 
hemmed in on either hand by 
giant trees, underwood, and 
thorn thickets, is so narrow that 
the men have to march in single 
file. On the flanks of the column 
low hills, bearing the jungle 
with them, run upwards, and 
overhead the sky, seen through 
a network of branches, appears 
incredibly remote. Two miles 
an hour is the pace of the ad- 
vance, and the monotony of the 
sounds of feet upon the sodden 
mould, the sameness of the 
forest before, behind, on either 
side of the thin ribbon of 
leaf-strewn footpath, makes 
time pass with lagging feet, 
so that a man is_ tempted 
to believe that he has been 
marching thus for zeons of time. 
A melancholy dusk pervades the 
quiet jungle, the “dim religious 
light” that seems to cast a 
strange peace over all things. 
Men march forward as in a wak- 
ing dream, their movements 
mechanical, requiring no effort, 
no thought. They feel as though 
they had done nothing else since 
the beginning of things, that 
they will do nought else to the 
end of time. The interminable 
forest seems to them to be the 
only world they know—nay, to 
be the only real world in exist- 
ence ; they themselves the only 
human beings in a vast solitude. 

Suddenly in the distance a 
shot rings out, breaking in a 
rude explosion upon the peace 
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of the silent world. The col- 
umn halts like a single individ- 
ual. Every man is standing 
in the attitude he occupied 
when the sound reached him, 
—some with outstretched feet 
suddenly arrested, some with 
uplifted arms, some with hands 
extended in the direction of a 
swaying creeper. All are lean- 
ing slightly forward; every 
face is tense; every faculty 
seems to be concentrated in a 
single effort, the effort of listen- 
ing. It is only for an instant, 
and then tongues begin to wag. 

“They've scuppered one of 
my scouts,” says the political 
officer. The same thought is 
in every mind, is being voiced 
by every one, is being passed 
from man to man down the 
long line in a variety of out- 
landish dialects. The column 
closes up and moves forward 
cautiously. Half an hour later 
Jélayang slips out of the jungle 
and makes his way to the polit- 
ical officer. His face is work- 
ing as though the muscles were 
being twitched by some unseen 
string at the back of his head; 
his eyes are prominent, brim- 
ming over with fear; in the 
interior of the red - rimmed 
socket where his nose should 
be, something leaps to and fro 
nimbly like a misplaced uvula; 
he is shaking like an aspen, 
and his words, always in- 
distinct, come from him in 
tripping gushes, with many 
halts and stumbles. The polit- 
ical officer lays a heavy hand 
upon the man’s shoulder, and 
bids him tell his news. Jéla- 
yang collapses in a limp knot 
upon the ground at the white 
man’s feet, and breaks into an 
exclamatory splutter— 
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“Va Allah! Ya_ Allah, 
Tian! The Wanderer... 
verily ’tis fortunate that it was 
not thy servant! *Twas a nar- 
row escape. The bullet sang 
close by my ear. The Wan- 
derer fell . . . if Fate were 
as evil as men say, it might 
have been thy servant. How 
far ahead? How should a 
man know when fear holds him 
in its grip? How long has it 
taken me to come hither? 
Allah alone knoweth! Fear 
was behind me rustling in the 
underwood; my feet sped before 
him, I ran and ran till breath 
left my body, for a long time I 
ran. Maybe for an hour of 
the white man’s counting— 
maybe as long as it takes to 
boil a pot of rice. Who can 
say? To me it seemed that I 
grew old in that flight. Where 
are the enemy? In the jungle. 
Many tens of men. How many 
shots were fired? But a single 
shot. How many of the rebels 
did I see? May I sin if I saw 
even so much as one tail of all 
of them, only the white powder- 
cloud leaping from the brush- 
wood, Yes, Tian, the place is 
very difficult—a gut between 
two hills, thorn scrub and 
trees, and the path running 
between where only a single 
man may pass ata time. Tan, 
I am sick; may I go hence to 
my home? My wife, Tian, is 
near her time, I r 

The political officer cuts him 
short, and bids him keep close 
behind him. He gives the 
commander the news that he 
has squeezed out of the terrified 
scout, and the little column 
moves forward cautiously. 

“T feel for all the world as I 
used to do before a football 
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match against a much heavier 
team!” whispers a subaltern 
in the ear of the political officer. 
The boy is grinning, but his 
voice has a tingle of excitement 
in it. Poor fellow! It was on 
the strength of this day’s ex- 
perience of bush-whacking that 
he was selected for duty in 
Benin five years later, and he 
was the first man to fall, “shot 
like a rabbit in a ride.” 

The men move forward 
silently. Each one of them 
knows that a nasty little 
engagement will be fought 
within the hour, that some of 
their number must inevitably 
be hit; but all advance will- 
ingly, strung up by an excite- 
ment which is_ distinctly 
pleasurable. Each member of 
a force going into action 
cherishes the conviction that he 
individually will come through 
the business scathless. It is 
this wholly delusive faith in 
his own star which each man 
holds that renders warfare in 
which the odds are against you 
possible. When for a moment 
the belief is lost, the blind fear 
we name panic results. 

The political officer keeps 
Jélayang close behind him, and 
from time to time he questions 
him as to their distance from 
the enemy. The scout is still 
in a shuddering state of terror ; 
but the white man’s influence 
with him is strong enough to 
draw him back into the jaws of 
that death from which he has 
so recently emerged. At last a 
point is reached where the path, 
which for a mile has passed 
through flat country, suddenly 
takes a turn to the left, running 
into a narrow gut between steep 
hills. So dense is the jungle 
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that it is only with difficulty 
the contour of the ground can 
be discerned; but Jélayang, 
with feet treading lightly in 
readiness for a headlong bolt, 
mumbles huskily that it is round 
that bend that the Wanderer 
lies dying. The little force is 
split up into three: ten men 
under the subaltern scrambling 
into the bush on the left; ten 
more under a police inspector 
breaking off to the right; the 
remaining twenty Sikhs, with 
the commander and the political 
officer, halting where they are 
upon the path. The flanking 
parties are allowed ten minutes’ 
start, so as to enable them to 
get to the rear of the emeny if 
possible; but both the com- 
mander and the political officer 
know by bitter experience how 
difficult it is for men to keep 
their bearings, or to execute 
any manoeuvre, in such dense 
forest. The ten minutes of 
waiting tries the nerves of the 
stoutest. The forest is hushed ; 
there is no sound, no sign of 
life. A great peace hovers over 
all, yet in a moment the little 
force will be fighting furiously, 
and it is for this that they are 
waiting. The suspense is soul- 
searching. 

“Time’s up,” whispers the 
commander. “ Forward ! ” 
“For what we are about to 
receive may the Lord make 
us truly thankful!” says the 
political officer irreverently, and 
the four Sikhs of the advance- 
guard run forward, their bodies 
bent double, their eyes roaming 
swiftly, rifles at full cock, fin- 
gers on triggers. Next come 
the commander and the polit- 
ical officer, with sixteen Sikhs 
and half-a-dozen armed Malays 
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following. The baggage-coolies 
lie down behind their loads, and 
a ripple of shudders passes over 
them. 

In an instant the bend of the 
path is left behind, and the 
heavy stillness is broken by a 
wild clanging of angry rifle- 
shots. The rebels are posted 
in force on the hills, which are 
nearly a hundred feet in height, 
running up steeply from the 
edge of the slender footpath. 
They fire volleys from the right 
and left front and from each 
flank, —ill-directed volleys, for 
men shooting from a_height 
almost invariably fail to de- 
press their rifles sufficiently. 
The white puffs of smoke leap 
out from the brushwood or 
from behind trees, then sud- 
denly stop, and hang low in 
the heavy air; the jungle 
echoes the clang of the ex- 
plosions, which ring out fierce 
and penetrating; the bullets 
ping and slap, striking the 
trees a foot or so above the 
men’s heads; and each Sikh, 
as he comes into action, empties 
his rifle in the direction of the 
heaviest smoke. It is the only 
indication of the presence of 
the enemy at which he is able 
to take aim. 

“They are strongest on the 
left !” yells the commander, and 
the bugle sounds the charge. 
The Sikhs rush roaring into 
the thorn thickets—without the 
stimulant of excitement a man 
could not win his way through 
them, but now they present no 
obstacle to the advance—and 
fling themselves up the hill. 
The fire of the rebels does not 
slacken, and now they are get- 
ting the range. A Sikh, who 
is a yard farther up the hill 
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than the political officer, is 
struck mortally, the bullet 
passing through his right arm, 
and burying itself deeply in 
his body. He gives a gulp, 
and falls, bent almost double, 
under the white man’s feet. 
As the political officer leaps 
over him, he feels the clutch 
of the poor fellow’s hands 
snatching at his boot-heels, and 
as he turns to look at him he 
sees the Sikh, doubled up into 
a shapeless ball, roll over and 
over through the thorn-thicket 
down the steep slope. As the 
man goes he gives vent to 
strange sounds, partly gasp- 
ings, partly whimperings, partly 
groans. Then with a thud he 
brings up short against the 
trunk of a tree, and lies very 
still. The Sikhs, wild with ex- 
citement, are emptying their 
rifles recklessly. They can see 
nothing but the enemy’s smoke- 
clouds ; but they do not seem to 
aim even at that. One man 
fires his rifle so close to the 
commander’s. head that the 
powder blisters his neck, and 
the political officer cries out 
in alarm, thinking that his 
comrade has been shot. Several 
of the men have equally narrow 
escapes at the hands of their 
fellows, before the commander 
can get hold of a bugler-boy 
to sound the “Cease fire.” 
The bugle blares, and the men 
tear their way through the 
underwood and the scrub, fix- 
ing their bayonets as they run. 
A shrill voice cries persistently 
in the ear of the political officer. 
“Tian! Taian! Tian!” it pipes 
repeatedly. At last the white 
man turns wrathfully upon 
the speaker. “What do you 
want?” he shouts. “Téan, 
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behold I am wounded. Have 
I thy leave to retire?” Itisa 
Sikh, and as he speaks he points 
to a spot in his putties where a 
bullet has passed through his 
leg above the ankle, without 
breaking the bone. “Go!” 
says the white man, and the 
Sikh limps back down the hill 
for a few steps, and then sub- 
sides upon the ground in a 
sitting posture. He has ex- 
pended all his strength in fol- 
lowing the white man to ask 
leave to retreat. That is the 
beauty of the Sikh as a fighting 
machine. On the Day of Judg- 
ment he will ask an English- 
man’s permission before obeying 
the trump of doom! 

The rush up the hill occupies 
only a few instants of time ; but 
three or four other men are 
knocked over before the crest 
is reached. The smoke still 
smothers the hill-top; the 
bare places behind the giant 
barriers of root which the 
enemy have occupied are the 
only trace of their recent pres- 
ence. As the men halt, a far- 
carrying hoot sounds from the 
jungle, the sérak, or war-cry, 
raised by the band of retreating 
warriors. It is a savage sound, 
high-pitched, full-throated : you 
can hear the note of triumph at 
death inflicted on an enemy that 
runs through the yell; there is 
a gaiety, a reckless light- 
heartedness in the cry, that in- 
spires the idea that the war- 
party is pleased with itself, and 
holds its foes exceedingly cheap. 
And so it well may. Here is a 
force within shouting distance 
of the rebels, grouped on the 
crest of the deserted hill which 
has been wrested from the enemy 
at the cost of many lives. The 
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white men and their Sikhs are 
tingling to be at the Malays; 
but the jungle has closed, and 
pursuit is impossible. Even 
though they can hear the sérak, 
they cannot distinguish from 
which point of the compass the 
sound comes, for the jungle 
echoes toss it to and fro, bewil- 
dering the ear. The flanking 
party under the young sub- 
altern has vanished. It has 
missed its way, and the political 
officer and the commander shout 
and search for nearly half an 
hour before their men are all 
collected together on the path. 
The subaltern is bursting with 
protests and explanations. He 
cannot understand how he man- 
aged to miss the enemy ; he kept 
what he believed to be his bear- 
ings by aid of the compass in 
his hand ; he crept forward, he 
says, expecting every moment 
to be into the midst of the Ma- 
lays, and then of a sudden the 
firmg began nearly half a mile 
to his right, and he has been 
hacking his way towards the 
soundever since! The political 
officer tries to console him. 

“It always happens in this 
jungle - fighting,” he — says. 
“Flanking parties aren’t a bit 
of good: they are bound to get 
lost. Out of the show? Well, 
that’s not much to be sorry for. 
A few of our fellows knocked 
out of time, and not one of the 
rebels injured. They’ve checked 
us, which is all they hoped to 
do; and when we’ve buried our 
dead we'll move forward again 
until they check us anew. We 
can’t hurt them while they cling 
to cover, and they can hurt us ; 
but we are obliged to keep them 
moving, no matter what the 
cost, until we’ve worn them to 
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the bone. It will take some 
doing yet.” 

He turns away with a heavy 
heart, and scrambles down the 
slope to the path below. Here 
the Tamil dressers are busy 
attending to the wounded. The 
Snider bullet is practically ex- 
pansive, and the Malays love to 
doctor their lead with ground- 
glass and jagged fragments of 
crockery ware; therefore the 
hurts sustained are grisly 
things to look at. But, alas! 
men will not die outright. 
The more painful and horrible 
the injury the more the obstin- 
ate life seems to cling to the 
mangled frame; and here in 
mid-forest, with only the rude 
camp appliances at hand, the 
sufferings of the wounded are 
terrible. Klana, the Wanderer, 
lies stretched upon the path as 
he fell nearly two hours earlier. 
The bullet has passed through 
him, entering close to the base of 
his spine, and plunging down- 
wards. He screams horribly 
when he is touched, be it never 
so lightly, though while still he 
seems to be numbed with the 
shock of his wound into merci- 
ful insensibility. 

The subaltern and _ fifteen 
Sikhs are left with the baggage- 
coolies to guard them and the 
wounded, and the rest of the 
column forms up, and marches 
forward through the gut of the 
hills, which are now empty of 
life. The rebels are so fully 
aware of the presence of the 
force that it is certain that any 
attempt to find their camp will 
prove useless ; but it is the duty 
of the commander to try if he 
can do so, and the little column 
presses forward resolutely. It 
is nervous work, for every tree 
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may be the hiding-place of an 
ambush, and after a brush with 
the enemy the ubiquity of his 
skirmishers becomes a convic- 
tion. But the rebel chiefs have 
done all that they think neces- 
sary for that day, and the men 
pass unmolested, and at night- 
fall they return to the camp, 
which has been roughly stock- 
aded by the baggage-guard. 

The darkness falls over the 
earth, and the sounds of the 
jungles awake, purring, tick- 
ing, gurgling, hooting, crying 
savage watchwords. The tree- 
frogs are persistent, their clear 
notes speaking as no other 
earthly song can do of the vast 
loneliness of the forest places. 
The wounded in the little camp 
groan ceaselessly, in a manner 
that frets men’s nerves to ex- 
cruciation, and speech is heard 
only in hushed whispers. Pres- 
ently snores blend with the 
other sounds, and the camp is 
sunken in the deep sleep of 
fatigue. Every half-hour the 
sentries posted around the camp 
shout one to another, reporting 
that all is well, and then the 
noisy silence of the forest night- 
time falls heavily with an in- 
tense melancholy. 

There is no light in camp save 
where the political officer lies 
reading a book. It is Anthony 
Hope’s ‘ Mr Witt’s Widow,’ and 
the wit, the frivolity, and the 
extravagant possibility of the 
situations come as a delight, 
their sharp contrast with the 
realities close at hand relieving 
the intensity of the white man’s 
thoughts. Years hence, if he 
chance to open the book casu- 
ally, the printed page, with its 
tale of London streets and Lon- 
don drawing-rooms, will speak 
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to him of many things little 
dreamed of by the author who 
devised it. The groans of the 
wounded men in the stockade, 
the grunts of the sleeping coolies, 
the weird cries from out the 
forest, the tramp of sentries’ 
feet, will sound again for him ; 
the hopelessness of the attempt 
which he is making to get at 
close quarters with the rebels 
will once more be the thought 
over which the words of the 
story are woven like a thin 
veil: the book can never be for 
him the comedy conceived by 
its author; farce though it be, 
it will always tell to him the 
tale of a squalid tragedy. 


Again the picture is shat- 
tered, vanishes, and is replaced. 
Once more, as I sit musing, the 
earth slips forward on its race 
round the sun with all the 
speed of thought; as in retro- 
spect I trace events, month 
succeeds month ; skirmish after 
skirmish follows hard upon the 
heels of other dreary little 
fights; hourly the rebels edge 
their way nearer and nearer to 
the borders beyond which lie 
the Benighted Lands. From 
time to time the jungle yawns, 
swallowing them up, leaving 
the white men, who dare not 
relax the pursuit lest the fugi- 
tives gather strength and spirit 
for a renewal of more serious 
disturbances, to seek vainly for 
the veiled spoor of their enemy. 
The peaceful folk who people 
the villages scattered up and 
down the countryside are bound 
to the outlaws by many ties. 
They are of the same race, born 
in the same land, bred in the 
same faith; some of the rebels 
are their kinsmen; always are 
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they filled with fear of the un- 
scrupulous leaders of the band, 
whereas they have learned that 
the Europeans, with their quaint 
love of justice, hesitate to pun- 
ish traitors unless ample proof 
of their guilt—evidence most 
difficult to procure—is forth- 
coming. Accordingly stealthy 
word is brought to the rebels, 
whenever the opportunity 
serves, of all the white men’s 
movements, so that the enemy 
seems to be endowed with om- 
niscience ; supplies are conveyed 
to them ; the localities in which 
they have their camps, which 
are secrets widespread through 
the villages, are carefully con- 
cealed from the eyes of the 
white men’s scouts. To cut 
off the rebels’ food - supplies, 
and so to make hunger lure 
them from their hiding-places, 
is the white men’s sole chance, 
but this is not easy. The 
land must be administered, 
crops must be planted, tended, 
and reaped as though nothing 
untoward were going forward ; 
life must be suffered to run on 
in its accustomed channels ; the 
welfare of the whole district 
cannot be neglected because 
there is trouble in its midst. 
Therefore it is impossible to 
check adequately the direction 
in which the peasants’ rice- 
stores may empty themselves. 

In all parts of the district 
small forces of armed _ police 
are camped, trying to set a 
guard upon well-known water- 
ways and jungle-paths, patrol- 
ling the neighbouring villages, 
waiting for the order which 
shall presently send them in 
pursuit of the flitting foe. 
The impossibility of their task 
is what strikes you. Their 
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camps are nicked out of the 
forest on the banks of the 
great rivers, and the jungle 
fences them in with its impene- 
trable walls. The whole body 
of the enemy might pass within 
a half-mile of them and no man 
would be one whit the wiser: 
they cannot hope to command 
even the routes upon which 
they are setting a watch, for 
a détour of a few hundred yards 
is all that is needed to evade 
them. They can only sit where 
they are until the time arrives 
for them to move forward on 
the track of the enemy. Then 
they must follow up folk who 
expect and are always prepared 
for their coming, losing man 
after man in assaults upon 
positions to hold which no seri- 
ous attempt is made. Vainly 
they must try to head-off and 
ambush a foe skilled in jungle 
lore, who is thoroughly posted 
up in all their movements, while 
they remain in ignorance of his 
schemes and intentions. To 
these little bodies of weary 
fighters the rebels have long 
ago become beings awful and 
mysterious. The foe, nimble 
and invisible, which strikes from 
out the forest, killing and maim- 
ing without ever laying himself 
open to a counter-stroke, im- 
presses the imagination. He is 
something intangible, like a 
creature of another world: in 
their minds he becomes endowed 
with preternatural cunning, 
magical skill, superhuman en- 
ergy. Victory in each encoun- 
ter lies inevitably with him. 
All hopes of ever “getting 
even” with him have vanished 
long ago; yet discipline and 
the habit of obedience still send 
the men onward when the word 
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comes, and there is no lagging 
in the unequal fight. Formerly 
each advance was made gladly ; 
it was the long - looked - for 
chance —the triumph of hope 
over experience. Now men go 
no less readily, but their faith 
in the coming of an opportunity 
is dead. Their action is now 
the triumph of discipline over 
despair. 

The sole desire of the rebels 
is to delay their pursuers, to 
check their advance, so that the 
limping women-folk, sore spent 
with toil and hardship, may 
seek safety in flight: the object 
of the white men is to keep 
the fugitives moving restlessly. 
Both parties attain their aim ; 
but the whole price is paid by 
the forces of law and order in 
the frequent killing and maim- 
ing of their men. No; not the 
whole cost, for the sufferings of 
the rebels during these latter 
days of trouble are becoming 
acute. From time to time 
little bands of stragglers are 
captured, and the shrunken 
frames of the prisoners tell 
their own tale. These pitiful 
groups of men, women, and 
little children are wasted with 
famine, and withered with 
disease. The gloomy dusk of 
the vast tree-roofed forest, in 
which they have dwelt so 
long in sodden dampness and 
wretchedness, has _ bleached 
their brown faces to a sickly 
yellow tint ; the shapes of their 
skulls show in crude hard lines 
beneath the taut skin; their 
limbs are dried up and brittle, 
mere sticks of bone with ugly 
bosses at the joints; they are 
covered from head to heel with 
hideous skin-diseases, bred by 
making their beds for months 
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on the moist leaf - strewn 
ground; their stomachs are 
distended to an impossible size 
by the dropsy resulting from 
the sodden trash with which 
the miserable creatures have 
sought to stay the pangs of 
hunger. They sit huddled to- 
gether despairingly, waiting 
with a stupid patience for the 
death which, they never doubt, 
is now in store for them. They 
have sounded the depths of a 
misery so profound that they 
have learned to view with in- 
difference the last great terror. 
They have avoided him while 
they still had strength to move. 
Now they are exhausted, beaten 
—let Fate have his way. The 
white men tend and feed these 
poor creatures, clothe them in 
clean garments, and send them 
back to their villages, watching 
over them until health and pros- 
perity have returned to them ; 
and the outcasts carry away 
with them a groping wonder 
at the methods of their incom- 
prehensible masters, and curse 
the chiefs who have nerved 
them to endure to the last by 
hair-erecting tales of the tor- 
tures which await the captured. 
In after-years the British Gov- 
ernment has no more loyal sub- 
jects than these poor folk who 
fought so long against her 
dominion. 


Once more the Sikhs are on 
the war-path. News of the 
enemy’s proximity has come, 
and an armed force has moved 
out an his trail. It is a big 
column, carrying supplies for a 
couple of weeks, and the politi- 
cal officer has gathered together 
a hundred Malay villagers to 
aid in the transport of the 
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stores. These men are now 
squatting on a narrow footpath 
in the rear, with a guard of 
Sikhs standing behind them at 
attention. Round a_ sharp 
bend in the path, at the foot 
of a dip which slopes down- 
ward abruptly, a second force 
of Sikhs—the centre of the col- 
umn—is halted, motionless but 
expectant. Farther along the 
path, out of sight but within 
easy ear-shot, the advance- 
guard is hotly engaged with the 
hidden enemy. Shots and cries 
—the shrill sérak of the rebels, 
the hoarse roar of angry Sikhs, 
the white men’s words of com- 
mand —ring out crisply and 
fiercely, amplified by contend- 
ing echoes. The curtain of 
dense greenery hung upon 
huddled tree-trunks shuts out 
every sight. The sounds give 
no indication of how the tide 
of battle is flowing. The halted 
Sikhs are strung up to a pitch 
of painful intensity of suspense. 
The brown faces of the men, 
framed in their bushy fringes 
of beard, work and_ twitch, 
their eyes protrude as though 
straining to see through the 
baffling masses of foliage, their 
hands grip their rifles nervous- 
ly till the veins and muscles 
rise in taut cords. A _ political 
officer and the wing-officer in 
charge of the centre of the col- 
umn are seated upon a log by 
the side of the path, talking to- 
gether in low voices, speculat- 
ing upon what is going forward 
ahead. They know how diffi- 
cult it is to restrain their men 
from firing at nothing if they 
are allowed to carry their guns 
ready loaded before the time 
for fighting has arrived, and 
as this adds yet another danger 
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to the hampered jungle strife, 
they refuse the Jemadar’s 
prayer that the rule may for 
once be relaxed. Experience 
has also taught them that as 
a rule only a very few men can 
come into action at the same 
time in such dense forest, so 
they sit now patiently awaiting 
the order which sooner or later 
will call them forward to help 
the vanguard. The prolonged 
inaction in such close proximity 
to a fight is trying in the ex- 
treme, and it frets their nerves 
torturingly ; but it is part of 
the game as it has to be played, 
so Sikhs and white men alike 
are forced to possess their souls 
in such patience as they can 
command. 

Suddenly the sound of a suc- 
cession of volleys, blending with 
shrill war-whoops and_ bass 
cries, bursts in a tumult from 
the rear. The slender snake- 
like column is being attacked 
simultaneously both at its head 
and its tail, and, like the reptile 
it resembles, it squirms and 
wriggles throughout its entire 
length. The Sikhs in the 
centre face about and await 
the attack, with tense alert 
faces; the Jemadar begins to 
plead anew for permission to 
give the order to load; the 
white men leap to their feet. 
An instant later there is a wild 
hurroush upon the path to the 
rear, and a mob of yelling 
Malays, all scampering legs 
and wildly waving arms, flings 
itself round the bend, charges 
down the steep incline, and 
precipitates itself headlong into 
the string of halted Sikhs, 
wedging the line into a crowd 
and shattering its formation. 
Empty rifles are clubbed, the 
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Sikhs yell lusty invocations to 
Giru Nanuk to aid them in 
their strife, and a fierce rough- 
and-tumble fight ensues. The 
pack is so close in the narrow 
space between the walls of for- 
est that most of the Sikhs can- 
not get their arms free to 
grapple with the Malays; but 
near the fringe of the struggle 
the latter are knocked over right 
and left, are stamped upon by 
heavy ammunition - boots, are 
pounded with fists and rifle- 
butts, the Sikhs striking them 
where and how they may. 
“Call the brutes off!” screams 
the political officer despairingly. 
“They are my baggage-coolies!” 
As he shouts he is clutching the 
loosened hair of one Sikh with 
both hands, dragging him roar- 
ing from above a prostrate Ma- 
lay, whom the man is bent upon 
killing on the spot, and with 
his right leg he is kicking hard 
at another Punjaubi who is roll- 
ing over and over with his 
fingers buried to the knuckles 
in the throat of a white-haired 
village elder. The wing-officer 
in charge of the Sikh detach- 
ment throws himself into the 
heart of the mélée, shouting 
orders at the tip of his voice, 
and cuffing his fellows off their 
unresisting prey. In a few 
minutes order is restored, and 
the Malays, who in running 
away from the fighting in the 
rear have met with such a warm 
reception from their allies, rise 
up shaking themselves, and 
rubbing their bruises ruefully. 
“That is the thing which I 
cannot abide,” says the village 
elder between his pants for 
breath. He is feeling his neck 
with cautious fingers, as though 
he feared that it had been 
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wrenched away from his body. 
“These Sikh-men are verily 
chéldka—accursed! They have 
no acquaintance with folk. 
Moreover, they lack patience, 
their hearts being very hot and 
angry hearts. It is not fitting, 
Téian, that they should thus 
manhandle me, an elder of the 
village of Chika !” 

The political officer does his 
best to smooth the wounded 
feelings of the headman; but his 
European companion has sub- 
sided on the log, and is rolling 
about and hugging himself in an 
ecstasy of delight. The Sikhs, 
too, are grinning through their 
beards, showing sets of white 
and glistening teeth. No great 
love is lost between them and 
the Malays at any time, and the 
little contretemps pleases them, 


More months, crammed with 
petty incidents, glide by me as 
I sit peering into the misty 
past. The rebel chiefs, who 
have shed their followers like 
autumn leaves, have crossed the 
border and are safe in the 
Benighted Lands. Only an 
odd dozen of fighting-men still 
cleaves to them. They are 
desperate and outcast, deprived 
of wealth, position, home ; of the 
shady, well-loved villages where 
they were born, of the cattle in 
their grazing-grounds, of the 
majority of their fickle women- 
folk, of the power to tyrannise 
as of old over the peasants who 
so long have been their driven 
serfs. The Benighted Lands— 
the free, wild places whither 
the law of the white men has 
not penetrated—lie before them, 
peopled by folk of their own 
race, of their own faith, of their 
own crude views as to the 
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eternal fitnesses; but their 
hearts are still roaming through 
the pleasant country of their 
birth, ever they live again in 
memory in that golden past 
filched from them by the 
strangers against whom they 
have warred so impotently. Who 
shall tell of the wells of hatred 
and malice which lie sunken in 
their souls,—of the burdens of 
bitterness and despair which 
they bear with them into their 
unwilling exile? Who shall 
picture the regrets, the fancied 
might-have-beens, the grief, the 
ravings, the futile hopes, the 
vain plans, the desires for re- 
venge, the imaginings of victory 
yet to come, the dreams—the 
idle, torturing dreams—which 
rack them sleeping and waking? 

In the Benighted Lands the 
marvellous cohesion of the Mu- 
hammadans stands them in good 
stead. “Islam sima Islim!”— 
“We be Muhammadans amidst 
Muhammadans!” they say, and 
the villagers give them of their 
best unquestioningly, in the 
Prophet’s name. Food, raiment, 
house-room, all are forthcoming, 
and the outlawsare the honoured 
guests of the whole countryside ; 
and at night-time, when the 
day’s toil is ended, the villagers 
gather round them in the dimly 
lighted huts and listen to the 
tales they have to tell of the 
great deeds which they have 
wrought against the infidels. 
The outcasts are dealing with 
simple folk, who are ready to 
appraise them at their own 
value, to believe any marvels 
which they may imagine or 
invent. Can it be wondered 
at that, taking advantage of 
a credulity so limitless, the 
warriors give full play to their 
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gifts for devising fairy tales? 
They magnify their _ petty 
squabble with the powers of 
law and order into a holy war: 
forgetting the sordid motives 
which first urged them to rebel, 
they develop of a sudden all the 
fiery enthusiasm of the fanatic; 
they pose unblushingly as 
crusaders, who have risked and 
lost all things for the Prophet's 
faith. Presently strange stories 
of their prowess begin to be 
passed from man to man, from 
village to village. At their 
war-yell forty Sikhs fell dead 
to the ground; the bullets of 
the infidels flattened themselves 
impotently against the bodies 
of the faithful, doing them no 
hurt,—a villager has himself 
seen one of the disks of lead, 
a useless Christian missile; the 
principal chief has_ recently 
spent three months in Kayang- 
an—Fairyland—absorbing the 
magic arts which render human 
tactics helpless; all the rebels 
are invulnerable; white men 
and their soldier-folk were slain 
in tens of thousands! It is 
hinted that the Sultan of 
Stambul, the King of Siam, 
the Emperor of China, and 
every other potentate known 
to Malay tradition, down to the 
King of the Birds himself, are 
in league with the outlaws to 
drive the white men screaming 
from the land, and to make 
universal the faith of the 
Prophet throughout the world. 
And all these things are be 
lieved ; no internal evidence of 
their falsehood has any force; 
their inherent improbability 
does not weigh in the balance 
against their picturesqueness, 
their attractiveness. In the 
Malay Peninsula the age of 
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miracles is still with us. The 
tales which the strolling minne- 
singers recite to the simple 
people—tales of dragons, giants, 
monsters, and fairy princes and 
their loves—are held to be rela- 
tions of sober history. Why 
then should men fall a-doubting 
because the marvels of ancient 
story are brought a little closer 
through the medium of personal 
experiences ? 

Gradually the excitement, the 
enthusiasm, and the fanaticism 
spread. The rajas who rule 
the Benighted Lands share the 
infection. They treat the out- 
lawswith kindness and courtesy, 
while loudly assuring the British 
Government that they are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to effect 
their capture. The priests and 
professional holy-men flock from 
all sides to see and speak with 
the heroes who have done battle 


so manfully for the faith, and a 
local saint of great repute lifts 
up his voice and boldly preaches 
a war against the infidel. 

This man is one of those pic- 
turesque figures only to be found 


in modern Asia. He is a sur- 
vival of the middle ages, a patent 
anachronism whose existence is 
only possible in a land where 
blind faith in supernaturalism 
goes hand in hand with a pas- 
Sionate love of the marvellous 
and a wholesale adoption of each 
man’s estimate of his personal 
worth, The saint lives secluded 
In the retirement of a shady 
sleep-steeped village. He is rich 
m flocks and herds, loves his 
fruit-groves and his flowers, is 
surrounded by a number of 
youths who sit at his feet and 
run quickly to do his bid- 
ding, and weekly he preaches 
after the Friday congregational 
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prayers to throngs of devotees. 
The sainthood has been passed 
down from father to son almost 
since the beginning of things. 
A far from usual knowledge of 
the Muhammadan Scriptures, a 
gift of ready speech, a vast dis- 
play of ostentatious piety, a cer- 
tain asceticism of mien, are the 
saint’s stock in trade. The 
imagination of the people, aided 
by the saint’s own genuine and 
unbounded faith in his own 
claims to sanctity, accomplish 
the rest. Stories are told of 
the little useless miracles which 
he has worked,—such as the in- 
troduction of tiny fish into the 
heart of a cocoanut, where no 
fish should be,—are repeated 
solemnly, and are accepted 
without inquiry or proof. Great 
strength of character, enormous 
belief in himself, the long years 
during which the habit has 
been formed of dominating all 
men by the force of his will, have 
given to this man a personality 
impressive, powerful, magnetic. 
A little, shrivelled, glassy-headed 
man, from out whose deep 
sunken eyes there glares the 
soul of the fanatic—in modern 
Europe we had labelled him a 
“crank”; in modern Asia, his 
fellows, taking him at his own 
estimate, know him for a saint. 
Therefore, when he lifts up his 
voice and preaches a jahdd, 
bidding men battle for the 
faith, the outlaws have no diffi- 
culty in gathering a respectable 
number of adherents so soon as 
they unfurl the green standard 
of Muhammadan war. All the 
best ruffians in this outlying 
flange of Southern Asia flock 
to their side: the young bloods 
who are always “spoiling for a 
fight,” the sweepings of the 
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Benighted Lands, the men with 
nothing to lose and everything 
to gain, jointhem. The calls of 
religious enthusiasm might, per- 
haps, be withstood; but when 
coupled with a certainty of 
victory—for has not the saint 
foretold the event?— and the 
prospect of unlimited loot, they 
are found to be irresistible. 
The saint distributes charms 
against knife-thrust and bullet- 
wound, scratches texts from the 
Kurfan on the blades of weapons 
with a rusty nail, and predicts 
the triumph of the forces of the 
faith. Then he retires once 
more to his fruit - groves, his 
flowers, and his devotees, to 
fast rigorously and pray for 
success and a great slaughter of 
the infidels. 

So once more the rebels are 
on the war-path, and a devas- 
tating little raid follows. But 
during the absence of the out- 
laws from the land of their 
birth the chiefs and people have 
learned to love peace and to 
prefer the rule of the impartial 
white men to the old régime of 
violence and disorder. Accord- 
ingly no rising takes place in 
favour of the raiders; and the 
latter are forced to confine their 
operations to a mere corner of 
the land, where they do com- 
paratively little harm. Later, 
inspired by their confidence in 
the prophecies of the saint, they 
attempt to stand up to the 
white men in a stockade—a piece 
of rashness which results in 
forty of their number being laid 
out for burial one fine morning, 
while the shattered remnants of 
the force plunge headlong back 
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across the border, _ seeking 
shelter once more in the Be. 
nighted Lands. 

But now the patience of the 
British Government —a thing 
which can withstand a vast 
strain—has reached the break- 
ing-point. The Resident, who 
is responsible for the wellbeing 
of the frontier State, pleads for 
permission to disregard boun- 
daries, and to take such steps 
as may be necessary to purge 
the Benighted Lands of the 
rebels, whose presence across 
the border is a menace that 
cannot be ignored. The slow 
wheels of the most ponderous 
Administration in the world 
revolve at last; cog clutches 
cog; across eight thousand 
miles of sea and shore the 
motor-power is transmitted 
from a dusty room in Downing 
Street to the palace of an 
Asiatic governor, and _ thence 
to certain isolated posts in the 
heart of the Malayan forests. 
A little ragged force of irregu- 
lars—the tiny ram which is 
propelled by the gigantic 
machine—springs of a sudden 
into being, and is pushed for- 
ward into the wild jungles 
which lie beyond the uttermost 
limits of the empire. 

All these things are shown 
to me flitting past hurriedly as 
I sit marking the progress of 
events,—things which, as I see 
them, are etched in with such 
detail that they might well take 
a month in the telling; and 
now the last phases of the fierce 
fight for peace are visioned in 
my memory with a distinctness 
which will not be denied. 


(To be continued.) 
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A light of these Days. 


A. LIGHT OF 


THESE DAYS. 


‘¢ Not ‘ better than our Fathers,’ we 
Can wisely boast ourselves to be.” 


Ir the sons and daughters 
of the lower orders echo the 
words of Mr Andrew Lang’s 
introduction to ‘Maga’s’ thou- 
sandth number, all that I can 
say is, more shame to them! 
For whereas the rustic pupil 
of forty years ago received his 
education at the hands of a 
generation of teachers to many 
of whom the bewildering ques- 
tin of the relative value of 
“wanst nought” and “twice 
nought” presented a real diffi- 
culty, the children of the pres- 
ent day enjoy the advantage of 
listening to the words of wis- 
dom that fall from the lips of 


ahighly trained and eminently 


scientific set of instructors, 
men and women with all the 
“logies” at their fingers’ ends, 
and endless certificates of effi- 
ciency and capacity to teach 
in their pockets. 

My conscience! what would 
Inot give to have the chance 
of seeing our immaculate, 
highly cultivated, and, truth 
to say, vastly conceited board- 
school master, Erasmus Wil- 
kins, sitting cheek by jowl 
with my ancient friend Bet 
Cave at an educational confer- 
ence? Alas! that the dream 
cannot be realised, for the 
smple reason that good old 
Bet was gathered to her fathers 
some forty years ago, leaving be- 
hind her a whole tribe of grand- 
children, and a precious memory 
of snuff, spectacles, birch-rods, 


and forcible language. I doubt 
if the worthy dame ever had 
much erudition, or was even 
wholly dependable in matters 
of orthography ; but she taught 
the infants in the parish of my 
childhood their letters, by the 
aid of the aforesaid birch-rod 
and forcible language, and I 
can promise you that our par- 
ishioners were not a whit be- 
hind the inhabitants of the 
surrounding villages in the 
matter of education. That old 
Bet kept the parson of the 
parish as a sort of bogie man 
in reserve, to be invoked when 
other punishments had lost 
their terror, only argued her 
sense of the proper connection 
between Church and _ secular 
education. To be sure, those 
were days when “Church and 
State” was the ordinary and 
popular toast at convivial 
meetings in our part of the 
world—a fashion not in vogue 
nowadays. 

“<«Drat the child!’ I says to 
un, ‘there’s the Reverend a- 
coming round the corner.’ And 
then they minds their books.” 

This threat, or perhaps I 
should call it this hint, of un- 
known pains and penalties, was 
brought to bear at such times 
as an attack of rheumatics for- 
bade the use of the more or- 
dinary weapon. _ Perhaps the 
clergyman did not wholly 
appreciate the réle that he was 
thus called upon to play, and 
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occasionally was known to 
object to being cited as the 
ultimus terror of the youth- 
ful delinquents. And I must 
in all honesty record that there 
was one terrible day when the 
parson for the time being—not 
the bugbear parson — having 
had some difference of opinion 
with Mistress Cave, that lady 
so far forgot the respect due to 
the cloth that she not only 
“dratted ” her spiritual adviser, 
but even menaced him with 
personal violence, and had in 
her mind to employ—not her 
legitimate and child-compelling 
weapon, from a suspicion per- 
haps that a long frock-coat 
might be an obstacle to com- 
plete success in that direction, 
but—a bowl of soapsuds that 
stood ready to hand. Whereat 
the parson, being a man of 
peace, and dreading damage to 
his garments, beat a hasty, 
though we will hope a_ not 
undignified, retreat. Yet all 
things considered, and even 
giving in that bowl of soap- 
suds, the parson of the parish 
stood, as a rule, on better terms 
with the old snuff-bedaubed 
instructress of the rising genera- 
tion than our rector of to-day 
commonly stands with the 
board schoolmaster. The latter 
having, in common with most 
members of his class, that most 
satisfying of all possessions, a 
vastly good opinion of himself, 
although not a bad churchman 
in his way, probably considers 
that he is a better all-round 
man than the parson, as being 
more up to date in the matter 
of education—nay, even a skilled 
labourer as opposed to a very 
ordinary workman. 
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“Vou see,” remarked the 
great Erasmus to me one day, 
“teaching is a high art. We 
are what I may almost all 
Government officials, and the 
Government watches how we 
do our work. Now in the 
Church, you know, it is entirely 
different,’ and as I listened, | 
felt that he meant to imply 
that any fool might be a par- 
son, but only a very wise and 
learned person of the Erasmus 
Wilkins type might aspire to 
be a board schoolmaster. 

I like the man Erasmus well 
enough. If at times he affords 
me considerable amusement, 
at other times I find myself 
admiring the pluck and the per- 
tinacity which has constituted 
him, in his own eyes at any 
rate, such a universal genius 
It would be a lengthy task to 
record how many certificates 
he holds which qualify him to 
give instruction in various arts 
and sciences, or even how many 
are the subjects on which he 
actually does lecture. If I 
want a sack of oats it does s0 
happen I buy them from a 
farmer or a corn-merchant ; but 
if I wanted instruction in the 
matter of growing oats, 0, 
to speak more generally, in 
scientific farming, rasmus 
Wilkins is ready to impart 
it for a small consideration. It 
has not come to my knowledge 
that any of our farmers, a very 
good lot of farmers as times $0, 
have been in the habit of 
attending our  schoolmasters 
classes, or even of courting his 
advice. But Mr Wilkins does 
teach Agriculture, and it is the 
farmer’s loss if he will not avail 
himself of golden opportunities 
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“Q fortunati nimium, sua si bona 
norint 
Agricole !” 


It is probably only foolish 
and old-time prejudice that 
prompts me to call in the 
family doctor, who comes from 
afar, if my child has whooping- 
cough, or is sickening for 
measles. For had I the hardi- 
hood or a certain lady’s per- 
mission to do the doctoring 
myself, I could hardly go wrong 
if I took the advice of Erasmus 
Wilkins, duly certificated as he 
is to lecture upon the Laws of 
Hygiene, and so perfectly con- 
scious of his own ability to 
prescribe and mix the drugs 
for any ailment. 

It has not yet been recorded 
in our parish magazine that 
when a labourer tumbles off a 
rick and breaks his leg the 
services of the board school- 
master have been called into 
requisition. But I have been 
given to understand by that 
gentleman himself that he is 
fully competent to render the 
first and, for all I gather to 
the contrary, the last aid to 
the wounded, and that it is 
the opportunity to practise the 
healing art rather than the 
requisite skill that is wanting. 
Nay, so learnedly doth Erasmus 
discourse upon the subject, that 
he would almost tempt me to 
break a limb myself in order to 
enjoy the privilege of having it 
strapped up on really scientific 
principles. How often have I 
heard the great man sigh, and 
how frequently have I seen him 
shake his head over the short- 
comimgs of the parish doctor. 

“Tshouldn’t like to interfere 
With the poor man’s practice, 
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Master George, or to take 
money out of his_ pocket, 
but ” and that “but” was 
clearly meant to imply a far 
more efficient surgeon was 
ready to hand, if only people 
had the sense to send for him. 

Music, of course, Mr Wilkins 
has at his fingers’ ends, and he 
plays the organ in church on 
a Sunday with an energy that 
sets at defiance all the silly 
little bits of information such 
as “piano” and “pianissimo” 
contained in the score. It is 
not the fact, as I had once 
fondly imagined, that our 
church is crowded on Sunday 
evenings because the rector is 
known to preach a good ser- 
mon: the people really come 
that they may hear the organ 
properly played. Such at least 
is the explanation offered by 
the organist. 

And then how marvellously 
has Erasmus trained our choir ! 
What a volume-of sound does 
this wonderful combination pro- 
duce under his fostering care! 
There is nothing to compete 
with it in our district. I speak 
advisedly ; for although I sel- 
dom go to other churches in 
the neighbourhood, Mr Wilkins 
has told me so in as many 
words. “I shouldn’t be ashamed 
of them if they were to sing 
before the Queen at Windsor,” 
he said to me once. “I have 
been to St George’s Chapel 
and heard the choir there. And 
I won’t say that there are not 
a few good voices; but you 
know, Master George, that 
there is a great deal of differ- 
ence in the way voices are 
trained.” 

And indeed, having had to 

P 
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vacate my old seat in church 
owing to the conviction that if 
I remained where I was, in the 
vicinity of the choir and the 
organ, premature deafness would 
be my lot, I may testify of my 
own knowledge that either the 
Sleeping Beauty or Rip Van 
Winkle, had she or he at- 
tempted the task of slumber- 
ing within ten yards of our 
choir when at its best, must 
have had either a premature 
awakening or a most discom- 
fortable form of nightmare. 
Far be it from an unmusical 
wight like myself to disparage 
the energy of our vocalists or 
the skill of their trainer. But 


yet I have noticed a pained 
expression steal over the face 
of a lady of my acquaintance, 
who is reputed to have some 
knowledge of the art, when the 
noise has been more stupend- 


ous than usual; so that the 
thought has occurred to my 
mind that, as in other matters, 
so in the matter of singing, 
quantity and quality are not 
synonymous terms. However, 
Erasmus evidently is of a con- 
trary opinion, and Erasmus, 
like Brutus, “is an honourable 
man.” 

It having pleased that august 
body which kindly superintends 
technical education in our dis- 
trict to account the proper 
learning of the French language 
as a high art, and therefore a 
wholly appropriate occupation 
for our young tinkers and 
ploughboys, the good Wilkins 
graciously volunteered to ac- 
cept the office of French in- 
structor. In a spirit of not 
wholly impertinent curiosity I 
ventured to inquire of my 
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learned friend how he pro- 
posed to give an adequate 
knowledge of the French 
language to Corydon and Phil- 
lis in the short space of the 
twenty - four hours during 
which he had undertaken to 
instruct this particular techni- 
cal education class during the 
winter months. 

“Oh,” he said, “that is only 
a matter of proper teaching, 
I was at.a Preceptor’s College, 
and there we made a special 
point of getting at the gist of 
a subject in a few short lessons. 
I shall take a short sentence, 
analyse it, and discuss _ the 
etymology of the words. Here, 
for instance, is a sentence | 
have prepared,” and he handed 
me a bit of cardboard on which 
was printed, I may say by 
himself, “Le fils de mon frere 
est un trés beau gargon.” 

“Tt looks very nice,” I re 
marked, though I could not 
help thinking to myself. that 
if the sentence was to be ac- 
cepted as representing an actual 
fact, Mr Wilkins’s nephew must 
have taken after his mother’s 
side of the family. “ But what 
do you do next?” I inquired. 

“Under my _ instruction I 
have no doubt but that my 
class will thoroughly master 
that sentence on the first 
night,” was the answer. “And 
then we shall go on to longet 
and more involved sentences, 8? 
that by the end of the course 
my pupils should converse quite 
fluently, and that is the mam 
point after all.” ” 

“And about the accent?” ! 
mildly inquired. 

“Oh, they will pick that up 
from me as I go along.” 
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As Mr Wilkins had kindly 
read his initial sentence aloud 
for my benefit, I had my doubts 
as to whether Corydon’s accent, 
if he really picked it up from 
his teacher, would quite pass 
muster in Paris, and even 
fancied that he might be better 
understood if he kept to Eng- 
lish, But I was glad, never- 
theless, that Wilkins should 
pocket the honorarium offered 
for the teaching of the French 
language by our local Educa- 
tion Committee, and I am sure 
that his pupils got full value 
for the money when they were 
informed that their instructor’s 
nephew had the merit, in 
addition to his good looks, of 
being “ always kind to the cat 
of his family, which catches 
many mice in the garden.” 

I ought to add that it was 
only when I came to read this 
sentence in print that I fully 
appreciated the good points of 
the family cat. For when 
Erasmus read it aloud to me, 
not being a skilled interpreter, 
I gathered the impression that 
the animal’s favourite diet was 
battereups, and that Mr Wil- 
kins had temporarily forgotten 
the correct French rendering 
for this “unwonted food.” And 
now I have something in the 
nature of a tragedy to chron- 
icle—a less gruesome tragedy 
perhaps than some, inasmuch 
as it had a distinctly comic 
side. On Monday morning I 
received the following com- 
nunication from my friend 

‘ilkins :— 


_ “MY pEaR S1r,—It is my 
Intention on Thursday next to 
8ive a Public Exhibition of the 
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Proficiency of the Pupils who 
attend the Board School in 
Mental Arithmetic and other 
branches of Education. The 
pleasure of your company is 
requested, and you will be in- 
vited to put any appropriate 
question that may occur to you. 
—Faithfully yours, ERASMUS 
WILKINS. 


“The doors of the Board 
School will be open at 7 o’clock.” 


My first impulse was to de- 
cline the invitation. Hight 
o'clock is my ordinary dinner- 
hour, and independently of the 
fact that I had a man coming 
to dine with me, I am unenter- 
prising enough not to care for 
shows of any kind or at any 
hour of day or night, and this 
particular form of show just at 
my dinner-time did not appeal 
to me in the least. So I even 
wrote a polite note to the 
worthy Erasmus, pleading a 
prior engagement, and express- 
ing my readiness to take the 
proficiency of any pupil of his, 
whether in mental arithmetic 
or in any other branch of educa- 
tion, for granted, &c., &c. How- 
ever he was byno means satisfied 
to accept my excuse, and when 
happening to meet him on the 
road I found that he had really 
set his heart upon my being 
present, and was inclined to 
make a personal matter of it, 
I effected a compromise, and 
agreed to form one of the 
audience during the display of 
mental arithmetic, on the dis- 
tinct understanding that I 
should not be expected to put 
any questions. For I seemed 
to have read a story some- 
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where about a bishop and a 
caterpillar. 

The eventful evening came, 
and I will plead guilty to 
having made a slight mistake 
in the matter of my costume. 
I have been told that a 
man who, with the courage 
of his own opinions, went to 
Lord’s arrayed in white ducks 
and a straw hat when the rest 
of the male sex had donned 
frock-coats and tall hats, albeit 
he was not easily disconcerted, 
did rather wish once or twice 
in the day that he had stopped 
at home. And again, a friend 
of mine, when he was run out 
in a country match up in York- 
shire, seemed to be rather un- 
reasonably annoyed at the 
incident; but later on in the 
day condescended to explain 
that it was not the fact of 
being run out that upset his 


equilibrium, but that he felt it 
infra dig. to be run out by “a 


? 


d—d exciseman.” Some similar 
sort of feelings now, I will 
acknowledge, possessed my soul 
when, having, after due reflec- 
tion, made up my mind to put 
on a decent morning coat for 
Mr Wilkins’s entertainment, I 
found, to my surprise, that the 
man himself and two or three 
members of the audience were 
attired in dress clothes, with 
white ties, smart button-holes, 
and everything else up to date. 
However, I will let that pass, 
and describe the show to the 
best of my ability. We, and 
by we I mean the more—dare 
I say it ?—highly educated part 
of the audience, were seated on 
a sort of dais at the upper end 
of the room, while a goodly 
muster of the parents of the 
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school-children either sat on 
benches or leant against the 
wall at the lower end. The 
centre was occupied by the 
children ; but just in front of 
our dais was a large vacant 
space, in the middle of which 
stood Erasmus Wilkins witha 
gardenia in his button-hole and 
a white wand in his hand, 
looking, so at least I thought, 
very much like the man who 
stands in the ring and acts as 
master of ceremonies at a 
circus. 

“By your leave, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he said, bowing to 
the chairman of the school 
board, a gentleman who in 
private life is occasionally kind 
enough to kill and cut upa 
pig for me, and charges half-a- 
crown for the job. On this 
particular night he was looking 
quite at his best, having donned 
for the occasion a dress-coat 
which had once been my pro- 
perty, but had passed out of 
my possession at our recent 
rummage sale. I had acted as 
a salesman on the day of the 
sale, and did not seem to iden- 
tify Mr William Ives as the 
original purchaser of the gar- 
ment, but it possibly changed 
hands later on. In due obedi- 
ence to the proverb which 
warns us not to talk to the 
man at the wheel, and lack- 
ing the hardihood to proffer 
advice to the chairman of 4 
school board, I did not presume 
to suggest to Mr William Ives 
that the poor dress-coat durmg 
the tenancy of its first pro 
prietor had not been m the 
habit of being buttoned up all 
the way down or yet of being 
worn in company with a bottle- 
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green scarf tied in a huge bow. 
And, after all, these things are 
only petty matters of taste, and 
I see no reason to doubt that 
Mr Ives’s taste in the matter of 
personal adornment is quite as 
reliable as my own. At any 
rate, he had done what I had 
neglected to do, namely, put on 
a dress-coat, and so had the ad- 
vantage of me. 

But to proceed. Permission 
having been graciously con- 
ceded by the chairman, sharp 
at the word there stepped for- 
ward into the arena twelve boys 
in their Sunday best, and with 
that extra pennyworth of hair- 
oil which a late Bishop of Peter- 
borough always declared to be 
a sine qua non addition to the 
ordinary toilet affected by the 
rural candidates at a confirma- 
tio. A wave of Mr Wilkins’s 
wand, and a bevy of giggling 


damsels also appeared, and as 
they wore white dresses and 
white cotton gloves, for the 
moment it looked as though 
the affair was going to resolve 
itself into a country-dance or 


kiss-in-the-ring. But no! Mr 
Wilkins now again bowed to 
the chair. 

“These boys and girls will 
now show you a few ordinary 
exercises in mental arithmetic, 
at the conclusion of which I 
shall invite any member of the 
audience to put any arith- 
metical question that may occur 
tothem. Now, children, atten- 
tion all!” and there followed 
what I considered at the mo- 
ment one of the most extra- 
ordinary performances that I 
had ever witnessed in my life. 
Speaking at exactly the same 
tate as if he were reading aloud 
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a lengthy English sentence with 
two or three commas in it, Mr 
Wilkins proceeded to dictate a 
sum much after this fashion :— 

“From 247 subtract 166, 
take square root, multiply by 
34, halve result, add 77, divide 
by 5, subtract a quarter, mul- 
tiply by 12, subtract twice 7, 
divide by 40, square,” and then, 
just as I was beginning to 
wonder how much longer this 
awful sum was going on, he 
came to a sudden stop, and 
exclaimed, “Hands up _ those 
who have finished!” 

Up went twenty-four hands 
without the slightest hesitation, 
and twenty-four voices pro- 
claimed with one accord that 
the answer was 100. 

“Has any lady or gentleman 
any reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the answer?” inquired 
the great Erasmus, bowing to 
the platform; and as most of 
the audience were, like myself, 
absolute strangers to an exhibi- 
tion of the sort, no one had the 
temerity to question the accu- 
racy of the working. I will 
own that for an instant a wicked 
thought flashed across me that 
if the answer given had been a 
million instead of a hundred, it 
would have been much the same 
thing to most of us. But hap- 
pening to catch the curate’s 
eye, and knowing that he was 
a bit of a mathematician, I 
signalled to him for informa- 
tion, and gathered from the 
nod that he gave me that 
the answer was correct. Our 
curate, I should say, if not a 
man of many words, and for 
that very reason a distinctly 
popular preacher in this part of 
the world, generally speaks to 
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the point when he does open his 
lips, and is seldom likely to 
“give himself away.” 

The entertainment then pro- 
ceeded merrily enough, much on 
the same lines as I have indi- 
cated, and no one could have 
failed to be impressed by the 
rapidity of the working as well 
as by the uniformity and accu- 
racy of the answers. Just as I 
was pondering in my mind how 
in the world our young clod- 
hoppers could have been brought 
to this pitch of perfection, Mr 
Wilkins, on the termination of 
a particularly intricate sum, 
suddenly turned round, and 
addressing the dress - circle, if 
I may so call the occupants of 
our platform, inquired with a 
suave and very superior smile 
if any lady or gentleman would 
now have the kindness to put a 
few questions in arithmetic. 
As well might the ringmaster 
—I must really apologise for 
harping upon that circus—in- 
vite some respectable matron in 
the half-crown seats to doff her 
skirts, appear in the light and 
airy costume affected by the 
lady performers, and ride bare- 
back on a piebald horse or 
jump through paper hoops. 

Instinctively all eyes were 
turned upon the worthy chair- 
man, who rose quite grandly to 
the occasion, and expressed our 
feelings in a short but wholly 
characteristic oration. It was 
a disappointment to me that he 
did not think it consorted with 
his dignity to stand up when 
he delivered himself, as I was 
curious to know how the coat- 
tails were standing the button- 
ing-up ordeal. 

“T dunno as I ever clapped 
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eyes upon a primer piece of 
schoolin’ not in all my born 
days. It’s a credit to its teach- 
ing and the man as teached it.” 

I fancied that I had heard 
our worthy chairman make a 
similar speech once or twice 
before under not exactly similar 
circumstances, but far be it 
from me to make reflections on 
the oratory of the leaders of 
the people. 

Of course we all said “ Hear, 
hear,” and Mr William Ives 
smiled upon us benignly. 

And now comes the sad part 
of my story. It is indeed a 
melancholy circumstance that 
some men never seem to know 
when they are well off, and, 
intoxicated by success, fail to 
appreciate the fact that there 
is a point at which it were 
better to stop. As _ that 
great man Napoleon Bona- 
parte tempted fortune once 
too often and marched upon 
Moscow, so now that other 
great man Erasmus Wilkins 
most unnecessarily and most 
unadvisedly rushed upon his 
fate. It may have been that 
just for the moment my 
esteemed friend was, to borrow 
a slang expression, “a little 
bit above himself,” and, as I 
think I have already sufficr- 
ently explained, in his case 
this is saying a great deal. 
For at all times and on divers 
grounds our board schoolmaster 
has been prone to fancy that 
one Erasmus Wilkins 1s 4 
person of no ordinary mental 
calibre. At any rate, he now 
evinced a slight want of tact 
in addressing what I must 
call the gallery as opposed 
to the dress-circle by the 
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title of “people,” after calling 
us “ladies and gentlemen,” 
making a sort of invidious 
distinction where a difference 
could hardly be said to exist. 
For, as our baker had once 
been at pains to inform me 
when he caught me smiling 
because he had spoken of the 
great Alfred who “mucks out 
my sties” as “a very affable 
gentleman,” it is the custom 
in our part of the world to 
call every man who pays 
twenty shillings in the pound 
a gentleman, and every woman 
who wears black stockings a 
lady. Moreover, it was with 
a sort of half-pitying and 
half-contemptuous air that Mr 
Wilkins now inquired, “I sup- 
pose none of you people there 
want to ask any questions?” 
and his tone, too, evidently 
implied that no one was ex- 
pected to say “Yes,” or even 
to speak at all. 

Not John of Anjou or any 
one of that brilliant ring of 
spectators who graced the lists 
at Ashby with their presence, 
not the redoubtable Templar 
himself, could have felt more 
astonished—nay, I might even 
say, more disagreeably sur- 
prised—by the Knight of Ivan- 
hoe’s sudden and altogether 
unlooked-for defiance than was 
Erasmus now, when a voice 
from the gallery was heard, 
“I've a moind as I’d loike to 
ask a thing or two, if as how 
you're quite agreeable, Mister.” 

Horresco referens, where 
angels—for we were, as I have 
said, a bit aloft—had feared to 
tread, now rushed wildly in a 
1g Journeyman blacksmith. I 
‘aw, as he stood up, that he 
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was, like myself, wearing a sort 
of undress uniform, the differ- 
ence between us being that he 
had on an apron but no coat, 
while I had a coat of a sort, 
but, being neither a bishop nor 
a blacksmith, could not aspire to 
an apron. The man was well 
known to me by sight as a 
mighty hitter on our village 
green, respectable enough, 
though, unlike Alfred, not 
always affable in his manners, 
which were rather those of an 
Orlick than of a Joe Gargery. 
That he could shoe a horse or 
ring a sow against any man in 
the parish were points in his 
favour; but he was the last 
person in the world whom I 
should have suspected to see 
volunteering to act as mathe- 
matical poser. It was not till 
the rector was discussing the 
evening’s proceedings with me 
on the following morning that I 
,earnt that our Orlick, having 
had some difference of opinion 
with the board school attend- 
ance officer, considered himself 
as an aggrieved individual, 
and bore a grudge against 
the schoolmaster as a real or 
imaginary particeps criminis. 
However, there he was, apron 
and all, standing side by side 
with the spruce Wilkins, who, 
in his character as ringmaster, 
did not seem wholly to relish 
the prospect of the clown’s 
assistance. The latter appeared 
to be in no way abashed by the 
publicity into which he had 
suddenly thrust himself; but, 
after favouring me with a nod 
of recognition, proceeded to pass 
the time of day to the chairman 
of the school board. 


“Kvenin, Bill, old man; 
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Widder Haines were a-expect- 
ing of you to kill her pig to- 
night, as you'd said as you 
would. But I reckon as you’ve 
got a better job a-sitting on up 
yonder.” 

Our chairman grinned feebly, 
but made no response; and so 
Orlick, who seemed to be in 
an unusually benignant frame 
of mind, addressed his next 
remark to me— 

“Warm in _ here, Master 
Garge, bean’t it? I’m all of 
a muck sweat, same as when 
you and I run that six as you 
hit.” 

Here Mr Wilkins, who had 
seemed to take the allusion to 
his superior officer’s extraneous 
vocation as a reflection on the 
board school, interposed. 

“Now, my good man, will 
you be good enough to put 
your questions if you have any 
to put. The children are 
waiting.” 

“P’raps I shall, and p’raps I 
shan’t, Wilkins,” replied Orlick, 
“don’t you worrit ;” and having 
thus reduced Erasmus to a state 
of silent though boiling indig- 
nation, he turned to the corps 
délite who were standing ex- 
pectant. 

“ Now, then, you kiddies,” he 
said, “I’m a-wondering which 
of you fine scholards could tell a 
chap how much a third and a 
half a third of twopence half- 
penny makes?” 

The boys stared at the girls, 
and the girls simpered at the 
boys; but for a moment there 
was a dead silence. 

“Don’t all like to speak at 
once, don’t yer?” suggested the 
examiner. “ Well, now, young 
carroty,” and he picked out no 
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less a person than Master Wil- 
kins, junior, the flower of his 
father’s flock, “how much be a 
third and half a third of two- 
pence halfpenny ?” 

“Two pence,” said the boy 
stolidly. 

“You won’t do much good 
shopping, my lad. What do 
you say ?” and Orlick nailed the 
biggest girl, who had hopes of 
shortly becoming a_ pupil 
teacher, and who now dropped 
a curtsey and _ whispered, 
“Please, I don’t know.” 

“Well, then, you ought ter, 
if as how you'd ever been 
learnt anything. Come,” and 
he addressed the corps délite 
collectively, “ain’t none of you 
going to tell a chap?” 

Three or four of the children 
took courage and made wild 
shots, none of which seemed to 
satisfy the examiner; and at 
last, trembling for the credit of 
his class, “pater ipse gregis,” 
the great Wilkins stepped into 
the breach. And here I am 
sorry to record that Erasmus 
was not in that calm frame of 
mind in which a man either 
reasons or calculates, but rather 
following the line which the 
gentleman, whom that out-and- 
out ruffian Mr Facey Romford 
designated ‘“Hard-and-Fast, 
tried when other people had 
apparently exhausted evely 
wrong way of spelling Cat, he 
made a rash and final plunge. 

“Tt is a very silly question, 
boys and girls,” he enunciated 
with stiff magisterial digmtty, 
“but perfectly simple if you 2° 
the right way to work. The 
answer is one penny three 
farthings.” 

“Get along 


e ” 9” 
with you: 
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promptly ejaculated the black- 
smith, “ you’re the worst of the 
whole bilin’. I ain’t a-going to 
stop here no longer to hear sich 
nonsense talked,” and with that 
he stumped off out of the room, 
followed —oh, how fickle is 
popularity !—by the tremendous 
applause of the gallery. And 
indeed the man Orlick, as I 
have chosen to call him, having 
signally overthrown the general 
of the opposing forces, might 
be said to have vindicated his 
claim to the spolia opima. 
“The man is either mad or 
drunk,” protested the now in- 
furiated Wilkins, and he might 
have gone on to say harder 
things. But just at this junc- 
ture I saw a slip of paper fall 
at his feet. He picked it up, 


glanced hastily at something 
written upon it, grew very red 
in the face, and crumpling up 


the paper thrust it into his 
waistcoat pocket. Then after 
a moment’s pause he did what 
was not only a very honest 
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but under the circumstances a 
very plucky thing to do. 

“A gentleman on the plat- 
form,” he said, “has kindly 
reminded me that a_ third 
added to half a third is of 
course the same as half, so that 
the answer to the question is 
one penny one farthing.” 

And as it was now half-past 
seven, I thought that this was 
a convenient opportunity for me 
to get home to my dinner. 

If on the one hand the scene 
left on my mind a suspicion 
that the instruction given by 
our board schoolmaster was 
rather more showy than effec- 
tive, it is on the other only fair 
to add that I have never since 
that day heard Erasmus Wil- 
kins say a single word to the 
disparagement of the curate. 
For I need hardly say that it 
was the latter gentleman who 
had cut the Gordian knot, and 
supplied the clue to that great 
mystery which had fairly baffled 
the Master and his apprentices. 
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NEW ZEALAND, 


BY MRS A. S. BOYD. 


THE wharves and streets of 
Auckland bespeak industrial 
prosperity, and the clear ex- 
hilarating air is redolent of 
health. Not that the climate 
invariably strikes the visitor as 
perfect. During our first few 
weeks in Auckland the rain 
rainel and the wind blew 
to such an extent as to keep 
our friends in a chronic state 
of apology for their weather. 
Our later experience, how- 
ever, atoned for ali, and con- 
vinced us that the much-lauded 
climate deserves all, or nearly 
all, the admiration it claims. 
Though the sun’s rays are 
stronger than in England, the 
sea- breezes pleasantly temper 
the air; and even in the height 
of summer the nights are cool 
enough to necessitate the use of 
a blanket—an article one is only 
too glad to dispense with during 
the same season at home. 

A long - continued thunder- 
shower in England gives a 
modified idea of what tropical 
or semi-tropical rain can be; 
but the possibilities of colonial 
dust are practically unknown 
to dwellers in Britain. New 
Zealand rain has been known 
to keep a large excursion 
party penned up in a rail- 
way-train at a station during 
a complete day —a step be- 
yond the shelter of the car- 
riages meaning a complete 
drenching. To gain a remote 
conception of antipodean dust 
is to picture us on Boxing 


Day driving through Auckland 
to the wharf, our faces coated 
with a thick layer of grey dust 
which penetrated even through 
double gossamer veils, every 
little while being obliged to stop 
the horses and sit with closed 
eyes and bowed heads until that 
particular segment of the dense 
dust-cloud had blown past. 

Dress is expensive in New 
Zealand, and, in consequence 
of such weather vagaries, lasts 
but a short time. I reckoned 
that, were I resident in Auck- 
land, it would cost me four 
times as much money to dress 
as it does in London. In the 
first place, the materials and 
making would cost twice the 
sum; and in the second, the 
combined influences of sun, dust, 
and rain are such that the 
completed garments would last 
only half the period. Light 
washing materials are cheap, 
and as a rule girls wear col- 
oured cambric frocks in the 
morning and white piqué or 
muslin later. The shortness of 
their skirts amused us, until we 
realised that their arrangements 
in that way were dominated by 
the depth of the dust on the 
roads. 

A pleasant thing among many 
pleasant things recordable of 
this country is the interest 
taken by the female portion of 
the community in literature. 
True, their reading is almost 
exclusively confined to the easy 
paths of contemporary fiction. 
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But in that study they are 
rarely more than six weeks 
behind the mother country. 
English magazines are sold at 
a premium; but the colonial 
editions of the newest books 
are handy, cheap, and well up 
to date. 

As hinted above, it is the 
women who read, The average 
native-born New Zealand male 
cultivates his muscles. He rides, 
rows, shoots, plays football, and 
attends races, and none can ex- 
pect a mind engrossed with like 
pursuits to take kindly to less 
robust occupations. Also he 
develops late. At home we are 
accustomed to put the dimpled 
limbs of our infants into trousers, 
and to see their chubby faces 
overshadowed by preposterous 
chimney - pot hats. In Auck- 


land it amazed us to find huge 
lads of sixteen still wearing 


knickerbocker sailor suits and 
enjoying schoolboy games. 

Auckland street-cars are a 
wonderful institution. The 
number of passengers is only 
limited by the clinging - on 
space. There are no seats on 
the top, so that smokers have 
to find accommodation on the 
front and back platforms. At 
busy hours it is customary to 
see ten people squeezed on to 
the place originally set apart 
for the driver, and a dozen or 
more hilarious travellers crowd- 
ing the conductor off the back 
step ; the inside being crammed 
with sitting and standing pass- 
engers. Even under these cir- 
cumstances none need hesitate 
to hail the car and insist upon 
admittance, 

Coming direct from our stern, 
Wworkaday England, New Zea- 
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land impressed us as a land of 
perpetual leisure. Workmen 
enjoyed high wages and an 
eight hours’ day ; and no event 
was deemed too small to be 
made the occasion of a holiday. 
The harbour was full of 
boats, from the goodly steam- 
yacht to the veriest tub that 
ever supported sail, and each 
Saturday the owners of these 
vessels embarked with com- 
panies of high-spirited guests, 
to return early on Monday, 
having spent the intervening 
hours cruising about among 
the islands; camping on shore, 
or sleeping on board if the 
accommodation admitted of it. 
Parties of schoolboys spent 
their holidays camping out, 
under canvas, in water gullies, 
where they could bathe, fish, 
shoot, and play at wild Indians 
as their souls desired. The 
craving for gipsying, born of 
the perfect climate, sometimes 
even infected sedate families, 
and it was no uncommon 
thing, when having a riding 
picnic, to chance upon some 
lovely fern-banked gulch where 
—under a cluster of more or 
less ramshackle tents—a staid 
respectable family might be 
found leading a nomad life. 
Horses are so cheap in Auck- 
land that pedestrianism bids 
fair to become extinct. The 
postman does his rounds on 
horseback ; the butcher, a huge 
basket slung over his arm, 
canters up with ordered pro- 
vender. Schoolboys, two fre- 
quently sharing a mount, ride 
to school, where a paddock is 
reserved for their ponies. Even 
the lamplighter performs his 
duties perched on an ambling 
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nag, while the droves of live 
stock passing along the roads 
are always under the care of 
a mounted escort. When an 
outdoor man is sent an errand 
that would entail walking a 
quarter of a mile, he invariably 
spends ten minutes in catching 
a horse that he may ride. But 
more ludicrous than all else was 
it to see a sweep, his attention 
to the kitchen chimney com- 
pleted, canter off on his nag, 
with the bag of soot perched 
on the saddle before him. 

As an instance of the topsy- 
turvy state of things antipo- 
dean, it may be mentioned that 
it is considered smarter to drive 
in a hired carriage than in your 
own trap. 

“Oh, did you notice how 
stylish the So-and-so’s were on 
Saturday? They had a hired 
landau,” was one of the colonial 
remarks that impressed us. 
With our usual desire for infor- 
mation we inquired, “Is hiring 
supposed to be stylish? You 
all had your own carriages, 
and that is surely much nicer?” 

“Oh yes; but you see horses 
are so cheap to buy here, and 
hiring is so dear, that it is con- 
sidered smarter, because it is 
more expensive to hire.” 

The friends to whom we paid 
a delightful visit lived near the 
base of One Tree Hill, an extinct 
voleano three miles from Auck- 
land. Their home was typically 
colonial, having many rooms on 
one floor, and a wide verandah. 

Before the verandah steps 
two tall cabbage - palms stood 
sentinel. The sloping lawn was 
decorated, colonial fashion, with 
flowering trees, magnolia, hibis- 
cus, lasendria, deodar, plumbago, 
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pepper, lemon, loquat, and 
orange, each set solitary in a 
round bed. Roses bloomed 
about the verandah posts, and 
at one end a great bougainvillea 
rioted in purple glory. In the 
wide fiower-borders under the 
verandah gorgeous Japanese 
lilies jostled homely sweet-peas 
and mignonette ; and giant red 
and pink geraniums and blue 
hydrangeas outgrew their 
bounds and strove to block the 
paths. 

A long row of guava-bushes, 
laden with embryonic fruit, 
edged one side of the lawn; over 
the trellis- work the smooth 
green eggs of the passion fruit 
were suspended in thousands; 
and between a double line of 
fig-trees a path led to the pro- 
lific kitchen-garden. In Decen- 
ber, when we landed, green peas 
were plentiful; and in Mareh, 
when we sailed, a third succes- 
sion was in bloom. Tomatoes 
fruited with little attention 
Squashes, pumpkins, and mar- 
rows needed only to have their 
seeds inserted in the ground to 
yield a bountiful harvest. Of 
beans alone there were five 
varieties: broad, haricot (for 
winter use), runner, French, and 
butter beans. 

The rich brown voleanic earth 
was clean and unpolluted—one 
could sit on the dry soil ina 
muslin frock without getting It 
soiled. Flies were plentiful, 
but the minor pests of a garden, 
such as wasps, ants, caterpillars 
earwigs, and woodlice, were but 
scantily represented. 

At the upper end of the 
grounds was the tiny cottage 
set apart for the use of the out- 
door man, and to him, as 4 col- 
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onial institution, a paragraph 
may be devoted. He isa nonde- 
script individual of multifarious 
duties. He waters and feeds 
the horses, grooms them in 
rough fashion, cleans the buggies 
—a task rendered no light one 
by the dusty roads—drives in 
the cow, milks her, pumps the 
water for the house supply, 
cultivates the kitchen -garden, 
trims the flower-borders, mows 
the lawn, and sweeps the paths. 

It goes without saying that 
this species of creature, being 
half animal and half vegetable, 
is rarely satisfactory. If he 
understands horses, and can 
groom tolerably, he despises 
gardening ; and if he loves the 
gentle art of floriculture, he 
goes in terror of the horse. 
Also his meals are served at 
the kitchen-table, which is a 
source either of love-making or 
of bickering. 

“John, you must dismiss Joe 
—he has spoken rudely to cook 
again,” said our hostess one 
morning. 

“Very well,” acquiesced the 
host ; “ I'll advertise for another 
man to-day.” 

Visions of cook as a large, 
raw-boned female with a know- 
ledge of horse-flesh, and skilled 
In the uses of the “totaliser ” 
to the replenishing of her purse 
on race-days; and of Joe as 
a meek, broken-down-looking 
individual, of exceedingly limit- 
ed wardrobe—the first exhibi- 
tion of his linen on a clothes- 
line brought him instant and 
lavish contributions from the 
male members of the family— 
Hlashed across my consciousness. 

But cook may be in the 
wrong,” T hinted. ‘Won't you 
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inquire into the rights of the 
case ?”’ 

“Oh, of course the quarrel is 
about nothing at all! He said 
his eggs at breakfast were over- 
boiled, or something like that ; 
but he must go. I warned 
him when he came that if there 
were any rows in the kitchen 
he would go instantly. You 
see,” she added explanatorily, 
“T can get an outdoor man 
any day, and I can’t get a 
tolerable cook.” 

So Joe—with a largely aug- 
mented wardrobe—fared forth ; 
and his place was speedily filled 
by an Italian exile answering 
to the name of Gilbert. A 
smart young man, with a huge 
trunk, who confided to the boy 
that he occupied his spare 
moments in writing a diary of 
his life and adventures, which 
he was gradually bringing up 
to date. At that time he was 
engaged penning the record 
of 1892, only seven years be- 
hind time! 

Gilbert was an admirable 
and tasteful gardener, so it 
stands to reason that during 
his reign the horses were but 
half groomed and the buggies 
smeary. When, a month later, 
he left to wed a large, plump 
country girl whose opulent 
charms had caught his fancy, 
Sam filled his empty shoes. 
As Sam’s up- bringing had 
tended to the possession of 
many wise saws regarding 
horse-feed, grooming, and doc- 
toring, and as he was at the 
same time a passable gardener, 
Sam is likely to remain. 

The Maoris rarely condescend 
to accept a menial position ; but 
when they do, they make ad- 
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mirable and loyal servitors. 
We knew one household wherein 
a Maori acted as general fac- 
totum. He had been born and 
reared in the family of his mis- 
tress, and was an admirable 
specimen of a fine race. So 
highly was his integrity es- 
teemed by his employers that 
when an ignorant white woman- 
servant refused to eat with him, 
she was at once discharged ; 
and until her date of exodus 
had arrived the family showed 
their disapproval of her action 
by insisting upon Hemora tak- 
ing his meals at their table— 
a privilege upon which the 
Maori gentleman did not pre- 
sume. When we left Auckland, 


Hemora had just declined the 
tempting invitation proffered 
by his tribe, who sought to in- 
duce him to take up his right- 
ful position as a leading member 


of their community. He was 
devoted to his master and 
mistress and to their children, 
and even the added allurement 
of a young Maori bride could 
not entice him from his allegi- 
ance. 

Although in the colonies 
female servants get much higher 
wages than at home, it must be 
conceded that they do far more 
work for their money. The 
lowest wages of an Auckland 
plain cook are 16s. a-week; a 
housemaid’s 12s. ; their highest 
being whatever sum the em- 
ployer’s necessity offers or their 
qualifications demand. Still, a 
colonial cook, in addition to her 
purely culinary duties, will 
wash, iron, clean, and bake for 
a goodly household; and _ be- 
sides her legitimate sweeping 
and dusting, the housemaid will 
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wait at table, clean lamps and 
silver, cut and arrange flower, 
undertake darning also and the 
care of the linen cupboard. 

In her dealings with the 
autocrats of her kitchen, the 
New Zealand mistress requires 
to exercise especial tact. Ser. 
vants must be engaged on their 
own representations. A cdl- 
onial maid would deem it a 
dire insult were she asked for 
a character. 

While we were calling om 
some friends several miles from 
town, a carriage, drawn by a 
pair of horses, drove up to the 
front door, and a presence, gor- 
geous in frills and_flipperies, 
alighted. It was a domestic 
condescending to apply for a 
vacant situation. 

Among her other privileges 
—which she considers rights— 
the colonial maid claims that 
of seeing her personal friends 
when she chooses. One Sunday 
afternoon as we lounged on the 
verandah, a buggy, crammed 
with white-robed, pink-parasoled 
beings, was seen approaching. 
Instead of entering the drive, 
it branched off towards the 
stable entrance. “Visitors for 
the kitchen,” said the hostess, 
in answer to an inquiring look. 
And one wet morning, as we 
sewed indoors, the aggressive 
and persistent click-clack of 4 
sewing-machine came from the 
back premises. The housemaid 
explained the unwonted sound 
by volunteering the informa 
tion that cook’s aunt had come 
to spend the day, that she had 
brought her hand-machine, and 
was occupying her time in ma& 
ing her niece a blouse. - 

“T won’t take any notice, 
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decided the astute mistress. 
“Tt’s so near Christmas that if 
I make any complaint cook 
will be glad of the excuse to 
throw up her place, and have 
a gay time till the holidays are 
over. I would find it impos- 
sible to get another cook at 
this season ; but she would have 
no difficulty in finding a new 
situation whenever her money 
was done and she was tired of 
play.” 

Apart from such - slight 
domestic mischances, any family 
combining the possession of a 
small settled income—say £400 
or £500 a-year—with a desire 
for unlimited sport, might take 
a worse step than that of 
emigrating to New Zealand. 
There sports such as_ polo, 
hunting, fishing, shooting, and 
boating—the indulgence in any 
one of which in Britain entails 


considerable outlay — can all 
be enjoyed for a minimum of 


expense. Land and house-rent 
hear town are comparatively 
expensive ; but the land once ac- 
quired, the customary wooden 
house with corrugated iron roof, 
and a space beneath for your 
hens to lay away in, is cheap 
to erect, and speedily ready for 
occupation. And one must 
remember that the ground is 
amazingly fertile; and that 
horses can feed out all the year 
round. Servants’ wages are 
high ; but two will do more 
work than four can undertake 
at home. <A strip of kitchen- 
garden will supply a constant 
Succession of fruit and vege- 
tables; and for a fee of 10s. a- 
year a cow is supplied with a 
zine badge and permitted to 
glean a comfortable subsistence 
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along the waysides. Beef is 
absurdly cheap: a sirloin 11 lb. 
in weight will cost 4s.; a whole 
shin of beef may be bought for 
1s. in town—in country districts 
the price falls to 9d. Mutton 
and lamb, I imagine, may almost 
be had for the asking. 

Like that of most lately 
developed countries, the  so- 
called social life of New Zealand 
is devoted to the amusement of 
the rising generation. Dances, 
balls, tennis tournaments, pro- 
gressive euchre parties, and 
boating or riding picnics—into 
these and other forms of enter- 
tainment suited for young 
people do the amusements 
resolve themselves. 

From the instant when the 
fully fledged New Zealand belle 
bursts her pinafore-cocoon until 
the fatal moment when she dons 
her bridal robes, her wings are 
kept hard at work bearing her 
dainty form from one species of 
gaiety to another. The colonial 
girl has all the American 
maiden’s freedom from espion- 
age, and like her rejoices in giv- 
ing huge lunches and afternoon 
teas to her girl companions. 

Her smallest doings are 
chronicled. The society papers 
lose no time in informing their 
sympathising readers that Miss 
Tottie Teasdale has sprained 
her ankle; or in announcing to 
a listening world that Miss Tilly 
Milliken (of Wairapara) has 
arrived at Auckland on a visit 
to her friend Mrs O’Brady in 
Ponsonby. And the knowledge 
that an omnipresent press has 
duly proclaimed that she 
appeared in yellow at the 
Hunt Ball compels any self- 
respecting damsel all untimely 
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to discard the yellow frock, and 
exhibit herself at the Yacht 
Club dance in blue. And 
thereby her expenditure for 
dress is agreeably increased. 
Small wonder, then, that these 
pampered maidens hesitate long 
on the brink of matrimony, be- 
fore throwing aside all these 
advantages, and condescending 
to become sober matter-of-fact 
wives and mothers, 

For older folks there are, 
perhaps, more card - parties 
where money stakes are played 
for than is quite desirable ; and 
sometimes there is a garden- 
party to which, by favour, men 
are admitted; or an afternoon 
“At Home” for “ladies only.” 

“Men never go to these 
parties,” explained our hostess, 
when a card for one reached 
me. ‘It would make a sensa- 
tion if your husband or mine 
walked in.” And in truth it 
was my name only that was 
inscribed on the invitation. 

This especial reception was 
given in a handsome and well- 
appointed house, and the guests 
must have numbered nearly 
two hundred. They were all 
women, and mostly all matrons, 
too. Some vague order of pre- 
cedence was in force, and for 
once the damsels were in the 
background. The drawing- 
rooms, where music and gossip 
were served, and the dining- 
room, with all manner of de- 
lectable refreshments on tap, 
were crowded with the married 
ladies, while the maidens, in two 
neglected rows, lined the halls. 

Coming out from a debauch 
of fruit-salad, ices, and tea, I 
noticed two pretty girls I knew, 
sitting disconsolate among the 
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They looked 


other pariahs. 
hungry. 

“ Have 
asked. 

“No, not yet.” 

“ Well, hurry in now, 
are some vacant seats.” 

“But we can’t, dear Mrs 
Boyd. We mustn’t go until 
we are asked,” they replied 
dolefully. 

And when we mounted ou 
respective buggies to depart, 
two tealess drooping maidens 
accompanied us. Need I say] 
wickedly rejoiced to have dis- 
covered one instance, at least, 
in which the colonial girl had 
failed to have an innings? 

To any one with a love of 
horticulture, northern New 
Zealand presents boundless pos- 
sibilities. One private garden 
which we visited within Auck- 
land city seemed to hold healthy 
specimens of all known plants, 
from bananas and _ palms to 
lotus lilies—all flourishing, be 
it noted, in the open air. The 
stone-walled ponds held a col- 
lection of flowering aquatic 
plants which were far before 
any display we have seen dur- 
ing frequent visits to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens in London. 
In the borders, in exquisite pro- 
fusion, bloomed countless vat'- 
eties of flower and shrub, The 
complete absence of frost ren- 
ders glass unnecessary, though 
in many instances it is used to 
ensure the earlier ripening o 
grapes. 

The market - gardening of 
Auckland is chiefly in the 
hands of Chinamen. One such 
garden was situated within 
view of our shady verandah, 
and all day and every day 
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quaint figures, topped with 
conical straw hats, bent over 
the long rows of flourishing 
vegetables. When darkness fell 
the pointed hats were still 
busy; and dawn found them 
still as industriously engaged 
as though their work had not 
ceased through the dark hours. 

Unlike Australia, New Zea- 
landhas few native wild-flowers, 
thoughimported seedlings flour- 
ish so well as to speedily out- 
grow their garden bounds, and 
overflow into the highways. 
During a stroll along a suburban 
byway a choice bouquet may 
easily be gleaned from the road- 
sidee I have picked great 
bunches of damask roses which 
grew wild in the hedgerows ; 
and geraniums, nasturtiums, 
and arum lilies were to be had 
for the taking. Our scentless 
dog-rose is unknown; but the 


sweetbrier is so plentiful as 
to threaten to become a nuis- 


ance to farmers. arly in 
December, when we arrived, 
every lane glowed pink with 
countless blossoms, and the 
ur was full of its fragrance. 
The Maoris christened sweet- 
brier the “missionary plant,” 
4s 1t owed its introduction to 
the home-sick wife of an early 
missionary, who, by carrying a 
plant into her exile, sought to 
endow her new habitation with 
something of the essenceof home. 
During summer picnicking 
sa distinctive feature of New 
Zealand life. Our host had a 
little steam-launch called the 
Kaituna, a tubby and unorna- 
mental but comfortable and 
roomy craft ; and in her we had 
many adventurous excursions 
'o one or other of the islands 
VOL, CLXVII.—NO, MXIL. 
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which dot the harbour. Some- 
times we landed on islands in 
whose gullies the bush vegeta- 
tion still prevailed: grand 
primeval tree-ferns waved over- 
head, and a luxuriant growth of 
lesser ferns carpeted the ground. 

On Boxing Day we picnicked 
at Quarantine Island, under the 
shadow of a great Pohutukawa 
or “Christmas ” tree, its spread- 
ing branches laden with grey- 
green leaves and the large 
scarlet blossoms, resembling 
chrysanthemums, — suspended 
overhead like a gigantic gar- 
land. This tree is peculiar to 
New Zealand, where it grows 
abundantly near the sea, blos- 
soming most profusely when 
swept with the salt spray. On 
the high cliffs behind us grand 
clumps of pampas grass grew 
side by side with the regal 
spikes of native flax. A fire 
was soon kindled, and while 
the “billy” (a huge milk- 
can) boiled, lunch was spread. 
The meal disposed of, the com- 
pany bathed, fished, or gathered 
the sweet little oysters which 
abound on the rocks and can 
be easily collected when the 
tide falls. 

The New Zealand shells are 
many and distinctive. On the 
ocean beaches varieties peculiar 
to this latitude, and not all 
beautiful, can be found; while 
the widespread waters of the 
Pacific bring thither specimens 
native to far-distant countries. 
The violet-hued Ianthina, or 
“storm - shell” as it is there 
named, can be dug from the 
sand after a tempest, and on 
many beaches the blood - red 
Anomia are almost plentiful. 

Rabies is unknown in New 


Q 
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Zealand, and exhaustive pre- 
cautions are taken to guard 
against its importation. Every 
dog before setting paw on the 
mainland has to pass six months 
of isolated probation on Quar- 
antine Island. There was one 
prisoner there when we visited 
it, a fine collie, who had evi- 
dently been a woman’s pet, for 
he followed us about all day, 
and wailed disconsolately on 
the little wharf when the in- 
exorable hour of parting had 
come. Looking back as we 
steamed homewards towards 
the sunset, flaring and glowing 
behind Mount Eden, we saw 
that he had scrambled out to 
the farthest point of rock, and 
was gazing wistfully after us 
across the cruel waters that lay 
between him and freedom. 

In direct contrast to the 
vital Auckland may be men- 
tioned Tauranga, where we 
sojourned for a space. It seems 
inconsistent when writing of a 
country still in its first fresh- 
ness to speak of one of its 
towns as obsolete, forgotten. 
Yet, of a truth, Tauranga im- 
pressed us as the embodiment 
of decay. Before the installa- 
tion of railway communication 
between Auckland and Rotorua, 
Tauranga was the point from 
which tourists took coach to 
the Hot Lake district ; but now 
that the traffic has been diverted 
elsewhere, Tauranga seems al- 
most to have lost its reason for 
existence. 

Situated in the Bay of Plenty, 
the harbour of Tauranga is en- 
closed by a flat peninsula end- 
ing abruptly in a high conical 
hill—the Mount. Overlooking 
the bay stands the deserted 
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fort, which was the head. 
quarters of our troops during 
the greater part of the Mao; 
war; but it is now fast falling 
toruin. The enclosing trenches 
are overgrown with grasses, 
the high earthen banks ar 
luxuriant with sweetbrier and 
wreathed with  convolvulus 
Near it, commanding a mag. 
nificent view, is the Soldiers 
Cemetery: its many graves 
recall the reality of the war, 
which even now seems a thing 
of ancient history. Beyond 
that is the beautiful old or 
chard-encircled mission-station, 
at present used as a private 
residence. 

That Tauranga was origin 
ally planned to fill an import- 
ant part in the fortunes of the 
colony may be noted from the 
proportions of its broad, boule 
vard-like streets, shaded on 
either side with long rows ol 
giant weeping - willows, trees 
whose drooping habit adds to 
the undefinable air of sadness 
overhanging the town A 
handsome post - office, surely 
designed in the days of Tau 
anga’s glory, holds a prominent 
position, and close circling the 
curve of the water runs a short 
line of shops—“ The Strand "— 
but further sign of business 
there is none. 

Living there is cheap even 
for New Zealand, how cheap ! 
can only judge by inference. 
The best hotel in the town 
boarded us adults for 3s 
a-week, which included the e 
clusive use of a private sitting 
room, three heavy meals a-day, 
afternoon tea, and _ frequent 
quite gratuitous services 
apricots and _ peaches. 
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first experience of a colonial 
country hotel had at least the 
charm of novelty. There is 
no class distinction there: your 
next neighbour at table may be 
a steward from the ship that 
brought you, or the driver of 
the coach you propose leaving 
with on the morrow. 

Strips of muslin were laid 
over the long tables between 
meals to frustrate the ravages 
of the flies; and the same rea- 
son supplied every sugar-basin 
with a lid. Tumblers were set 
by each cover; but as only tea 
was drunk at table, they were 
evidently placed there as a 
matter of tradition, and, prob- 
ably with a view to the exclu- 
sion of dust, were invariably 
inverted. Every bedroom was 
thoughtfully provided with a 


| comb and brush—a fact which 


gained our credence for the 
story of a way-back colonial 
girl who on her first visit to an 
Auckland hotel was insulted to 
find that her own was the only 
occupied room unprovided with 
brushes. “But I wasn’t going 
to let that hotel-keeper think he 
could take advantage of me,” 
she said when relating her ex- 
perience. “I just walked into 
the next room where the folks 
were out, and used the hair- 
brushes he had given them, and 
jolly nice silver-backed ones they 
were too!” A threaded needle 
was stuck in the wall beside 
the mirror, while a knotted 
rope was suspended from the 
Wwindow-sill for use in case of 
fire. And—to the gratification, 
doubtless, of the majority of 
her father’s guests—the one or 
other of the innkeeper’s buxom 
daughters, who waited on us, 
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nightly performed at the draw- 
ing-room pianoforte, rendering 
“The Lost Chord” and like 
ditties with all the vigour of a 
fine pair of lungs. 

Property was amazingly low 
in value in the Bay of Plenty. 
During our short residence a 
pretty house set in an acre and 
a quarter of fruitful ground, in 
a good position, sold for £350. 
When I add that the leader of 
Tauranga society kept; up a 
carriage and a justly earned 
reputation for hospitality upon 
an income of less than £100 
a-year, I need say nothing more 
to prove the economy of living 
there. 

The tone of Tauranga is high. 
No shadow has ever overlain 
its reputation for decorum, 
though within a brief day’s 
journey lies a district said to 
be mainly inhabited by “re- 
mittance” folks, within whose 
precincts the arrival of periodic 
mails is the signal for outbursts 
of feasting—the times between 
being marked by shortness of 
commons, Vague rumours 
brought by stray travellers, 
whose route has led through 
this land, whisper that its 
denizens reck not of times and 
seasons, and are fast losing all 
idea of the fitness of things. 
Ladies attired in décolletée 
evening dress, with unkempt 
hair and unshod feet, have been 
descried by the light of the 
noonday sun scattering grain 
to their fowls, their silken and 
broidered robes trailing in the 
dust : a use whereof was surely 
never dreamt by those well- 
intentioned relatives who de- 
spatched their discardedraiment 
to clothe their exiled friends. 
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In Auckland and Tauranga, 
both towns frequented by the 
natives, we had many oppor- 
tunities of studying the Maori, 
both on holiday and in his 
workaday, or, to put it more 
exactly, laze-a-day life. 

The Maori is not strictly 
beautiful; but he is valiant 
and, let us trust, good. As for 
his better half, in her native 
dress, with tattooed lips and 
chin, and long, single eardrop 
of greenstone, and with an 
appropriate background of tree- 
fern or ti-tree scrub, she is 
savage and not unpleasing. 
But in town, when her fancy 
has been permitted to riot 
among the violent aniline dyes 
of the drapers’ cheap lots, and 
she is dressed to the bent of 
her barbaric taste, she is a 
hideosity. 

Begin at the ground and 
picture a pair of large, flat, 
brown feet and thick ankles 
appearing beneath a badly cut 
skirt of some howling design 
in checks ; above hangs a short 
and  disproportionately full 
jacket of scarlet, purple, ma- 
genta, or green velveteen; a 
neckerchief of yellow, blue, or 
crimson encircles the neck, and 
topping all is a grotesque tat- 
tooed face half concealed by 
the flapping frills of a brilliant 
pink sun-bonnet. No sketch of 
a Maori lady of respectability is 
complete without a pipe—fre- 
quently a heavy silver-mounted 
one—worn in the mouth, the 
united effect of the pipes, the 
frilled bonnet, and the gorgeous 
gowns being to bestow upon 
the worthy dames the appear- 
ance of animated Aunt Sallies. 
One thing notable regarding 


































































the Maori woman is that. 
though the child’s sun-bonnet 
is her favourite wear, she takes 
kindly to a man’s soft felt hat, 
but seldom condescends to don 
an ordinary trimmed “con. 
fection.” Her reason for this 
exclusiveness would be inter. 
esting to learn. 

The aspect of the men is 
decidedly less remarkable 
Tattooing is becoming rar 
among them. As with other 
races, the women seem to cling 
to the old customs long after 
the male portion of their con- 
munity has discarded them 
Only the very old men ar 
tattooed, and now some married 
women may be met who, m 
account of the extremely pait- 
ful nature of the operation, 
have refused to undergo an 
ordeal that was once imperi- 
tive. Truth to tell, a tattooed 
face accords but ill with a tall 
hat, though one old chief whom 
we met contrived to maintains 
dignified demeanour while pre- 
senting both these attributes 
to the public gaze. 

Nose-rubbing, which is stil 
in vogue among the Maors, 
is an ugly and, when performed 
in the earnest native fashion, 
a disgusting and lengthy pe 
formance. Two women mett- 
ing after a lengthened periol 
will hand their babies to thet 
docile husbands to hold, ant 
placing their faces together, 
will rub noses and weep floods 
of tears, until, when at the 
close of ten minutes or so the 
faces are withdrawn, they a 
streaming with moisture. 

One day we saw 4 
boy meeting a number 0 
relatives in a street car. 
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gently pressed his nose against 
those of his tattooed grand- 
parents, lifting his hat the 
while; then completed his salu- 
tations by kissing or shaking 
hands with his younger rela- 
tive. The fact that he only 
rubbed noses with the older 
people seemed to point to the 
fact that, like tattooing, nose- 
rubbing may soon be a custom 
of the past. 

The genuine Maori is a noble 
savage, generous, hospitable, 
heroic, and loyal,—a notable 
warrior, a staunch comrade. 
An officer who commanded a 
regiment of friendly natives 
during the late Maori war 
assured us that so great was 
his respect for their martial 
capacity that he would feel no 
hesitation in leading fifty Maori 
braves against a hundred 
British soldiers. Fighting for 


lighting’s sake, they scorn to 
take advantage of an antagon- 


is’s weakness. Once when a 
tribe, whose ammunition had 
hcome exhausted, declared 
themselves vanquished, their 
magnanimous conquerors in- 
ssted on their accepting half 
the stock of cartridges, and 
continuing the battle. 

The decadents of the Hot 
lake district exhibit few of 
these fine characteristics. In- 
stead of being stalwart, muscu- 
lar men, full of daring and 


Be actuated by that wealth of 
® adventurous spirit which drove 


their forefathers to discover 
and colonise New Zealand, they 
are Inert, sensuous, and exceed- 


ingly adipose. 


his complete degeneration 


Weed not surprise. The entire 


‘onditions of life in that region 
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of geysers, mud volcanoes, and 
fumeroles are unnatural. The 
dues paid by visitors to the 
tribes owning the “wonder- 
land” serve to supply them 
with necessities, permitting 
those of the men—and they are 
many—who are disinclined to 
accept Government work, such 
as road-making, to pass their 
days in sheer idleness, loafing, 
smoking, and gambling, and 
dandling their babes. 

At sunset one evening we 
sauntered into a Maori village, 
and found ourselves in the 
grassy enclosure wherein sat the 
tribe eating its evening meal. 
Some natives might have re- 
sented our invasion. Not so 
the Maoris. With unaffected 
pleasure they made us welcome, 
Swarthy faces beamed upon us ; 
many brown hands were out- 
stretched to grasp ours; and 
tattooed lips, in hospitable if 
quite unintelligible language, 
invited us to partake. Round 
two large dishes the entire party 
of men, women, girls, youths, 
and babes were squatted ; and it 
was interesting to see that in 
this tribal commune the smallest 
child had evidently as much 
right to put his paw in the dish 
and help himself as had his 
elders. In a pool of gravy in a 
tin pan lay a large ham-bone 
at which an infant was pick- 
ing; but the chief provision 
lay in a great pie-dish full of 
kumaras (sweet-potatoes) and 
some green vegetable. In ad- 
dition, there was a splendid loaf 
of bread, round, flat, nicely 
browned, and closely resembling 
a huge wheaten scone. The 
method of cooking was primitive 
but apparently efficient. Catch- 
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ing the glimmering of firelight 
in one of the larger huts, we 
entered and found that it pro- 
ceeded ffom some glowing wood- 
ashes on the floor. Over the 
embers were set iron bars which 
formed a rude grill, whereon 
was placed a large tin pan 
containing another loaf, while a 
third still in the dough stage 
stood on the floor ready for 
baking. 

As usual, there was little sign 
of occupation. The ground 
being fertile, the husbandry 
required to support a tribe is 
small in comparison to the 
number of its able-bodied mem- 
bers, and is consequently easily 
overtaken. Pigs, thanks to 


Captain Cook, run wild in the 
bush, wood-pigeons abound, and 
the rearing of sheep and fowls 
necessitates but little care. 

In one thing is the Maori 


individual : in all else he is con- 
tent to share the common stock, 
but each man grows the tobacco 
required for his own and his 
wahine’s consumption — which 
shows that there is one appetite 
that refuses to be governed by 
communism. 

Declining many invitations to 
share the feast, we cordially 
shook the extended hands and 
departed. 

We knew that, following the 
wont of most heathen nations, 
the Maoris have the habit of 
frankly accepting the tenets of 
a religion that is new to them, 
and of as frankly discarding 
them when the novelty has 
worn off; but we did not expect 
to find them bent on evangel- 
ising. As we left the camp we 
met a little monkey -like old 
man, whose face was tattooed 
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all over. He wore a Salvation 
Army cap, and the chief who 
escorted us, indicating the army 
badge fastened on his coat, 
said— 

“He good Maori. 
heathen.” 

“ Kapai!” (Good!) said the 
Artist, approvingly patting the 
badge, at which the wizened 
face of the aforetime cannibal 
wrinkled up into a beatific grin, 

Like all people living at close 
quarters with nature, the Maori 
is hedged about by a strong 
faith in the visionary. To this 
day he is afraid to visit many 
parts of the Tongariro group, 
which so long lay under a strict 
tapu. And no native, however 
brave, is so daring as to attempt 
to catch one of the wild horses 
abounding in that region, full 
credence being accorded the 
belief that many malignant 
spirits inhabit this volcanic 
quarter, and that the horses 
have no actual existence, but 
are merely decoys in the service 
of these spectral fiends. 

For superstitious reasons that 
are resolutely kept secret, a tribe 
may suddenly vacate its settle- 
ment. From Tauranga we rowed 
across the bay to a native vil 
lage, which some years earlier 
had been thus abruptly deserted. 
The real reason of the exodus 
had never transpired. Hidden 
from the lonely beach by @ 
matted fence and a line of tall 
fir and eucalyptus trees was the 
grassy lawn round which the 
deserted homes were grouped. 
One lengthy whare, evidently 
erected for the temporary a 
commodation of a large influx 
of guests during some tangi 
special ceremony, had suc 
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cumbed to the weight of its 
raupa-thatched roof, and sub- 
sided in broken-kneed fashion 
on the dank grass. Otherwise 
the dwellings looked as though 
they had been in occupation an 
hour earlier. 

The sides and open portico of 
the meeting-house showed many 
images elaborately carved after 
the conventional design of the 
Maori gods— repulsive deities 
who are ever portrayed with 
lering eyes and protruding 
tongue. The figures were col- 
oured red, the teeth blue, and 
the grossly exaggerated tongues 
white. The eyes were indicated 
| by circles rudely cut from the 
glittering inner surface of the 
pawa (Haliotis) shell, which are 
firmly fixed in their places by 
wooden pegs driven through the 
shell. As may easily be ima- 
gined, the slightest deviation 
from the centre in the position 
of these nails gives the gods a 
sinister and utterly detestable 
leer. 

Within the building lay that 
airless gloom dear to the bar- 
baric heart. A prodigality of 
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design, carried out in native 
pigments of red, white, black, 
and yellow, decorated the 
wooden posts and _ roof-trees. 
And the earthen floor was still 
littered with the dried rushes 
whereon the dusky worshippers 
were wont to squat. Despite 
the long-continued isolation, all 
was intact,—the knowledge of 
the inevitable vengeance of the 
natives doubtless proving de- 
terrent to any collector whose 
cupidity might otherwise have 
tempted him to annex the valu- 
able antique carved figures. 

A hush seemed to have fallen 
over the place. Not a bird 
fluttered. Long flimsy shreds 
of the blue-gum bark depended 
from the branches, as though 
the trees were mourning in 
rent garments the decay of the 
shrine they guarded. <A black 
pig, looking like an_ unclean 
spirit, was the only visible 


living creature in the aban- 


doned spot. As, re-embarking, 
we left the nameless village, we 
agreed that it would be a hard 
matter to persuade any one of 
us to pass the night there alone. 
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A SKETCH! 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


CHAPTER X. 


“HE locked his fingers to- 
gether and tore them apart. 
Nothing could be more true: 
he had indeed jumped into an 
everlasting deep hole. He had 
tumbled from a height he could 
never scale again. By that 
time the boat had gone driving 
forward past the bows. It was 
too dark just then for them to 
see each other, and, moreover, 
they were blinded and_ half 
drowned with rain. He told me 
it was like being swept by a 
flood through a cavern. They 
turned their backs to the 


squall; the skipper, it seems, 


got an oar over the stern to 
keep the boat before it, and for 
two or three minutes the end of 
the world had come through a 
deluge in a pitchy blackness. 
The sea hissed ‘like twenty 
thousand kettles.’ That’s his 
simile, not mine. I fancy there 
was not much wind after the 
first gust; and he himself had 
admitted at the inquiry that 
the sea never got up that night 
to any extent. He crouched 
down in the bows and stole a 
furtive glance back. He saw 
just one yellow gleam of the 
mast-head light high up and 
blurred like a last star ready 
to dissolve. ‘It terrified me 
to see it still there,’ he said. 
That’s what he said. What 
terrified him was the thought 


that the drowning was not 
over yet. No doubt he wanted 
to be done with that abomina- 
tion as quickly as __ possible, 
Nobody in the boat made a 
sound. In the dark she seemed 
to fly, but of course she could 
not have had much way. Then 
the shower swept ahead, and 
the great, distracting, hissing 
noise followed the rain into 
distance and died out. There 
was nothing to be heard then 
but the slight wash about the 
boat’s sides. Somebody’s teeth 
were chattering violently. A 
hand touched his back. A 
faint voice said, ‘You there?’ 
A man cried out shakily, ‘She's 
gone!’ and they all stood up 
together to look astern. They 
saw no lights. All was black. 
A thin cold drizzle was driving 
into their faces. The boat 
lurched slightly. The teeth 
chattered faster, stopped, and 
began again twice before the 
man could master his shiver 
sufficiently to say, ‘Ju-ju-st i 
ti-ti-me. ... Brrrr.’ He recog- 
nised the voice of the chief 
engineer saying surlily, ‘I saw 
her go down. I happened to 
turn my head.’ The wind had 
dropped almost completely. 
“They watched in the dark 
with their heads half turned 
to windward as if expecting to 
hear cries. At first he was 
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thankful the night had covered 
up the scene before his eyes, 
and then to know of it and yet 
to have seen and heard nothing 
appeared somehow the culmin- 
ating - point of an awful mis- 
fortune. ‘Strange isn’t it?’ 
he murmured, interrupting him- 
self in his disjointed narrative. 
“Tt did not seem so strange 
to me. He must have had 
an unconscious conviction that 
the reality could not be half 
as bad, not half as anguishing, 
appalling, and vengeful as the 
created terror of his imagina- 
tion. I believe that, in this 
first moment, his heart was 
wrung with all the suffering, 
that his soul knew the ac- 
cumulated savour of all the 
fear, all the horror, all the 
despair of eight hundred human 
beings pounced upon in the 
night by a sudden and violent 
death, else why should he 
have said, ‘It seemed to me 
that I must jump out of that 
accursed boat and swim back 
to see—half a mile—more—any 
distance—to the very spot ...’? 
Why this impulse? Do you 
see the significance? Why 
back to the very spot? Why 
not drown alongside — if he 
meant drowning—why back to 
the very spot, to see—as if his 
Imagination had to be soothed 
by the assurance that all was 
over before death could bring 
relief? I defy any one of you 
to offer another explanation. 
It was one of those bizarre and 
exciting glimpses through the 
fog. It was an extraordinary 
disclosure. He let it out as the 
most natural thing one could 
say. He fought down that im- 
pulse and then he became con- 
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scious of the silence. He men- 
tioned this to me. A silence of 
the sea, of the sky, merged into 
one indefinite immensity still as 
death around these saved, pal- 
pitating lives. ‘You might 
have heard a pin drop in 
the boat,’ he said with a queer 
contraction of his lips, like 
a man trying to master 
his sensibilities while relating 
some extremely moving fact. 
A silence! God alone, who had 
willed him as he was, knows 
what he made of it in his heart. 
‘I didn’t think any spot on 
earth could be so still,’ he said. 
‘You couldn’t distinguish the 
sea from the sky; there was 
nothing to see and nothing to 
hear. Not a glimmer, not a 
shape, not a sound. You could 
have believed that every bit 
of dry land had gone to the 
bottom; that every man on 
earth but I and these beggars 
in the boat had got drowned.’ 
He leaned over the table with 
his knuckles propped amongst 
coffee - cups, liqueur - glasses, 
cigar-ends. ‘I seemed to bekeve 
it. Everything was gone and 
—all was over. . .’ he fetched 
a deep sigh... ‘with me.’” 

Marlow sat up abruptly and 
flung away his cheroot with 
force. It made a darting red 
trail like a toy rocket fired 
through the drapery of creepers. 
Nobody stirred. 

“Hey, what do you think of 
it?” he cried with sudden ani- 
mation. ‘“ Wasn’t he true to 
himself, wasn’t he? His saved 
life was over for want of ground 
under his feet, for want of sights 
for his eyes, for want of voices 
in his ears. Annihilation—hey ! 
And all the time it was only a 
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clouded sky, a sea that did not 
break, the air that did not stir. 
Only a night ; only a silence. 
“It lasted for a while, and 
then they were suddenly and 
unanimously moved to make a 
noise over their escape. ‘I 
knew from the first she would 
go.’ ‘Not a minute too soon.’ 
‘A narrow squeak, b’gosh!’ 
He said nothing, but the breeze 
that had dropped came back, a 
gentle draught freshened stead- 
ily, and the sea joined its mur- 
muring voice to this talkative 
reaction succeeding the dumb 
moments of awe. She was 
gone! She was gone! Not a 
doubt of it. Nobody could have 
helped. They repeated the same 
words over and over again as 
though they couldn’t stop them- 
selves. Never doubted she would 
go. The lights were gone. No 
mistake. The lights were gone. 


Couldn’t expect anything else. 


She had to go. . . . He noticed 
that they talked as though 
they had left behind them 
nothing but an empty ship. 
They, concluded she would not 
have been long when she once 
started. It seemed to cause 
them some sort of satisfaction. 
They assured each other that 
she couldn’t have been long 
about it—‘ Just shot down like 
a flat-iron.’ The chief engineer 
declared that the mast - head 
light at the moment of sinking 
seemed to drop ‘like a lighted 
match you throw down.’ At 
this the second laughed hysteri- 
cally. ‘I am g-g-glad, I am 
gla-a-a-d.’ His teeth went on 
‘like an electric rattle,’ said 
Jim, ‘and all at once he began 
to cry. He wept and blubbered 
like a child, catching his breath 
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and sobbing “Oh dear! oh 
dear! oh dear!” He would be 
quiet for a while and start sud- 
denly, “Oh, my poor arm! oh, 
my poor a-a-a-arm!” [I felt I 
could knock him down. Some 
of them sat in the stern-sheets, 
I could just make out their 
shapes. Voices came to me, 
mumble, mumble, grunt, grunt. 
All this seemed very hard to 
bear. I was cold too. And I 
could do nothing. I thought 
that if I moved I would have to 
go over the side and— .. .’ 

“His hand groped ste: ulthily, 
came in contact with a liqueur- 
glass, and was withdrawn sud- 
denly as if it had touched a 
red-hot coal. I pushed the 
bottle slightly. ‘Won't you 
have some more?’ I asked. 
He looked at me _ angrily. 
‘Don’t you think I can tell you 
what there is to tell without 
screwing myself up?’ he asked. 
The squad of globe-trotters had 
gone to bed. We were alone 
but for a vague white form 
erect in the shadow, that, be- 
ing looked at, cringed forward, 
hesitated, backed away silently. 
It was getting late, but I did 
not hurry my guest. 

“In the midst of his forlorn 
state he heard his companions 
begin to abuse some one. ‘What 
kept you from jumping, you 
lunatic?’ said a scolding voice. 
The chief engineer left the 
stern-sheets, and could be heard 
clambering forward as if with 
hostile intentions against ‘the 
greatest idiot that ever was.’ 
The skipper shouted with rasp- 
ing effort offensive epithets 
from where he sat at the oar. 
He lifted his head at that up- 
roar, and heard the name 
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‘George, while a hand in the 
dark struck him on the breast. 
‘What have you got to say for 
yourself, you fool?’ queried 
somebody, with a sort of vir- 
tuous fury. ‘They were after 
me,’ he said. ‘They were abus- 
ing me—abusing me... by the 
name of George.’ 

“He paused to stare, tried to 
smile, turned his eyes away and 
went on. ‘That little second 
puts his head right under my 
nose, “ Why, it’s that blasted 
mate!” “What!” howls the 
skipper from the other end of 
the boat. “No!” shrieks the 
chief. And he too stooped to 
look at my face.’ 

“The wind had left the boat 
suddenly. The rain began -to 
fall again, and the soft, un- 
interrupted, a little mysterious 
sound with which the sea re- 
ceives a shower arose on all 
‘They were 


sides in the night. 
too taken aback to say any- 
thing more at first,’ he narrated 
steadily, ‘and what could I 


have to say to them?’ He 
faltered for a moment, and 
made an effort to goon. ‘They 
called me horrible names.’ His 
voice, sinking to a whisper, 
now and then would leap up 
suddenly, hardened by the pas- 
sion of scorn, as though he had 
been talking of secret abomina- 
tions. ‘Never mind what they 
called me,’ he said grimly. ‘I 
could hear hate in their voices. 
A good thing too. They could 
not forgive me for being in 
that boat. They hated it. It 
made them mad... .’ He 
laughed short. . . . ‘But it 
kept me from—Look! I was 
sitting with my arms crossed, 
on the gunwale!.. .’ He 
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perched himself smartly on the 
edge of the table and crossed 
his arms. .. . ‘ Like this—see? 
One little tilt backwards and I 
would have been gone—after 
the others. One little tilt—the 
least bit—the least bit.’ He 
frowned, and tapping his fore- 
head with the tip of his middle 
finger, ‘It was there all the 
time, he said impressively. 
‘All the time—that notion. 
And the rain—cold, thick, cold 
as melted snow—colder—on my 
thin cotton clothes—I'll never 
be so cold again in my life, I 
know. And the sky was black 
too—all black. Not a star, not 
a light anywhere. Nothing out- 
side that confounded boat and 
those two yapping before me 
like a couple of mean mongrels 
at a tree’d thief. Yap! yap! 
What you doing here? You're 
a fine sort! Too much of a 
bloomin’ gentleman to put his 
hand to it. Come out of 
your trance, did you? To 
sneak in? Did you? Yap! 
yap! You ain’t fit to live! 
Yap! yap! Two of them to- 
gether trying to out-bark each 
other. The other would bay 
from the stern through the 
rain—couldn’tseehim—couldn’t 
make out—some of his filthy 
jargon. Yap! yap! Bow-ow- 
ow-ow-ow! Yap! yap! It 
was sweet to hear them; it 
kept me alive—I tell you. It 
has saved my life. At it they 
went, as if trying to drive me 
overboard with the noise! .. . 
I wonder you had pluck enough 
to jump. You ain’t wanted 
here. If I had known who it 
was, I would have tipped you 
over—you skunk. What have 
you done with the other? 
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Where did you get the pluck 
to jump—you coward? What’s 
to prevent us three from firing 
you overboard? . . . They were 
out of breath; the shower 
passed away upon the sea. 
Then nothing. There was noth- 
ing round the boat, not even 
a sound. Wanted to see me 
overboard, did they? Upon 
my soul! I think they would 
have had their wish if they 
had only kept quiet. Fire 
me overboard! Would they? 
“Try,” I said. “I would for 
twopence.” “Too good for 
you,” they screeched together. 
It was so dark that it was only 
when one or the other of them 
moved that I was quite sure of 
seeing him. By heavens! I 
only wish they had tried.’ 

“T couldn t help exclaiming, 
‘What an extraordinary affair!’ 

“* Not bad—eh ?’ he said as if 
in some sort astounded. ‘They 
pretended to think I had done 
away with that donkey -man 
for some reason or other. Why 
should 1? And how the devil 
was I to know? Didn’t I get 
somehow into that boat? in- 
to that boat—I.... The 
muscles round his lips con- 
tracted into an _ unconscious 
grimace that tore through the 
mask of his usual expression— 
something violent—short-lived 
and illuminating like a twist 
of lightning that admits the 
eye for an instant into the 
secret convolutions of a cloud. 
‘I did. I was plainly there 
with them —wasn’t I? Isn’t 
it awful a man _ should _ be 
driven to do a thing like that 
—and be responsible? What 
did I know about their George 
they were howling after? I 
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remembered I had seen him 
curled up on the deck. “ Mur- 
dering coward!” the chief kept 
on calling me. He didn’t seem 
able to remember any other 
two words. I didn’t care, only 
his noise began to worry me. 
“Shut up,” I said. At that 
he collected himself for a con- 
founded screech. “You killed 
him. You killed him.” “No,” 
I shouted, “but I will kill you 
directly.” I jumped up, and he 
fell backwards over a thwart 
with an awful loud thump. I 
don’t know why. ‘Too dark. 
Tried to step back, I suppose. 
I stood still facing aft, and the 
wretched little second began 
to whine, “ You ain’t going to 
hit a chap with a broken arm 
—and you call yourself a gen- 
tleman, too.” I heard a heavy 
tramp—one—two—and wheezy 
grunting. The other beast was 
coming at me, clattering his oar 
over the stern. I saw him mov- 
ing, big, big—as you see a man 
in a mist, in a dream. ‘Come 
on,” I cried. I would have 
tumbled him over like a bale 
of shakings. He stopped, mut- 
tered to himself, and went back. 
Perhaps he had heard the wind. 
I didn’t. It was the last heavy 
gust we had. He went back. 
I was sorry. I would have 
tried to—to...’ 

“He opened and closed his 
curved fingers, and his hands 
had an eager and cruel flutter. 
‘Steady, steady,’ I murmured. 

“<Eh? What? I am not 
excited,’ he remonstrated, aw- 
fully hurt, and with a convul- 
sive jerk of his elbow knocked 
over the cognac - bottle. | 
started forward, scraping My 
chair. He bounced off the 
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table as if a mine had been 
exploded behind his back, and 
half turned before he alighted, 
crouching on his feet to show 
me a startled pair of eyes and 
a face white about the nostrils. 
A look of intense annoyance 
succeeded. ‘Awfully sorry. 
How clumsy of me!’ he 
mumbled, very vexed, while 
the pungent odour of spilt 
alcohol enveloped us suddenly 
with an atmosphere of a low 
drinking-bout in the cool, pure 
darkness of the night. The 
lights had been put out in the 
dining-hall; our candle glim- 
mered solitary in the long 
gallery; and the columns had 
turned black from pediment 
to capital, with vivid stars 
between, and to the left the 
high corner of the Harbour 


Office coming out distinct across 
the Esplanade, as though the 


sombre pile had glided nearer 
to see and hear. 

“He assumed an air of in- 
difference. 

“*T daresay I am less calm 
now than I was then. I was 
realy for anything. These 
were trifles. . 

“You had a lively time of 
it in that boat,’ I remarked. 

“*T was ready,’ he repeated. 
‘After the ship’s lights had 
gone, anything might have hap- 
pened in that boat—anything 
in the world—and the world 
no wiser. I felt this, and I 
was pleased. It was just dark 
enough too. We were like men 
walled up quick in a roomy 
grave. No concern with any- 
thing on earth. Nobody to 
pass an opinion. Nothing mat- 
tered.’ For the third time dur- 
ing this conversation he laughed 
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harshly, but there was no one 
about to suspect him of being 
only drunk. ‘No fear, no law, 
no sounds, no eyes—not even 
our own, till—till sunrise at 
least.’ 

“T was struck by the sug- 
gestive truth of his words. 
There is something peculiar in 
a small boat upon the wide sea. 
Over the lives borne from under 
the shadow of death there seems 
to fall the shadow of madness. 
When the ship fails you, your 
whole world seems to fail you; 
the world that had made you, 
restrained you, taken care of 
you. It is as if the souls of 
men floating on an abyss and 
in touch with immensity had 
been set free for any excess 
of heroism, absurdity, or abomi- 
nation. Of course, as with belief, 
thought, love, hate, conviction, 
or even the visual aspect of 
material things, there are as 
many shipwrecks as there are 
men, and in this one there was 
something abject which made 
the isolation more complete,— 
there was a villainy of circum- 
stances that cut these men off 
more completely from the rest 
of mankind, whose ideal of con- 
duct had never undergone the 
trial of a fiendish and appalling 
joke. They were exasperated 
with him for being a_half- 
hearted shirker ; he focussed on 
them his hate of the whole 
thing: he would have liked to 
take a signal revenge for the 
abhorrent opportunity they had 
put in his way. Trust a boat 
on the high seas to bring out 
the Irrational that lurks at the 
bottom of every thought, senti- 
ment, sensation, emotion. It 
was part of the burlesque mean- 
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ness pervading that particular 
disaster at sea that they did 
not come to blows. It was all 
threats, all a terribly effective 
feint, a sham from beginning 
to end, planned by the tremen- 
dous disdain of the Dark Powers 
whose real terrors, always on 
the verge of triumph all over 
the world’s surface, are per- 
petually foiled by the stead- 
fastness of men. I asked, after 
waiting for a while, ‘ Well, 
what happened ?’ A futile ques- 
tion. I knew too much already 
to hope for the grace of a single 
uplifting touch, for the favour 
of hinted madness, of shadowed 
horror, ‘Nothing,’ he - said. 
‘I meant business, but they 
meant noise only. Nothing 
happened.’ 

“And the rising sun found 
him just as he had jumped up 
first in the bows of the boat. 
What a persistence of readiness ! 
He had been holding the tiller 
in his hand, too, all the night. 
They had dropped the rudder 
overboard while attempting to 
ship it, and I suppose the tiller 
got kicked forward somehow 
while they were rushing up and 
down that boat trying to do 
all sorts of things at once 
so as to get clear of the side. 
It was a long heavy piece of 
hard wood, and apparently he 
had been clutching it for six 
hours or so, If you don’t call 
that being ready! Can you 
imagine him, silent and on his 
feet half the night, his face to 
the gusts of rain, staring at 
sombre forms, watchful of vague 
movements, straining his ears 
to catch rare low murmurs in 
the stern-sheets! Firmness of 
courage or effort of fear? 
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What do you think? And the 
endurance is undeniable too, 
Six hours more or less on the 
defensive ; six hours of alert im- 
mobility while the boat drove 
slowly or floated arrested ac- 
cording to the caprice of the 
wind; while the sea, calmed, 
slept at least ; while the clouds 
passed above his head; while 
the sky from an immensity 
lustreless and black, diminished 
to a sombre and lustrous vault, 
scintillated with a greater bril- 
liance, faded to the east, paled 
at the zenith; while the dark 
shapes blotting the low stars 
astern got outlines, relief; be- 
came shoulders, heads, faces, 
features,—confronted him with 
dreary stares, had dishevelled 
hair, torn clothes, blinked red 
eyelids at the white dawn. 
‘They looked as though they 
had been’ knocking about 
drunk in gutters for a week, 
he described graphically ; and 
then he muttered something 
about the sunrise being of a 
kind that foretells a calm day. 
You know that sailor habit of 
referring to the weather in 
every connection. And on my 
side his few mumbled words 
were enough to make me see 
the lower limb of the sun clear- 
ing the line of the horizon, the 
tremble of a vast ripple running 
over all the visible expanse of 
the sea, as if the waters had 
shuddered, giving birth to the 
globe of light, while the last 
puff of the breeze would stir 
the air in a sigh of relief. 
“<«They sat in the stern 
shoulder to shoulder, with the 
skipper in the middle, like 
three dirty owls, and stared at 
me,’ I heard him say with an 
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intention of hate that distilled 
a corrosive virtue into the com- 
monplace words like a drop of 
powerful poison falling into a 
glass of water; but my thoughts 
dwelt upon that sunrise. I 
could imagine under the pel- 
lucid emptiness of the sky these 
four men imprisoned in the 
solitude of the sea, the lonely 
sun, regardless of the speck 
of life, ascending the clear 
curve of the heaven as if to 
gave ardently from a greater 
height at his own splendour 
reflected in the still ocean. 
‘They called out to me from 
aft, said Jim, ‘as though we 
had been chums together. I 
heard them. They were beg- 
ging me to be sensible and 
drop that “blooming piece of 
wood.” Why would I carry on 


so? They hadn’t done me any 
had they? 


There had 
been no harm. . . . No harm!’ 

“His face crimsoned as 
though he could not get rid 
of the air in his lungs. 

““No harm!’ he burst out. 
‘I leave it to you. You can 
understand. Can’t you? You 
see it—don’t you? No harm! 
Good God! What more could 
they have done? Oh yes, I 
know very well—I jumped. 
Certainly. I jumped! I told 
you I jumped; but I tell you 
they were too much for any 
man. It was their doing as 
plainly as if they had reached 
up with a boat-hook and pulled 
me over. Can’t you see it? 
You must see it. Come. 
Speak—straight out.’ 

“His uneasy eyes fastened 
upon mine, questioned, begged, 
challenged, entreated. For the 
life of me I couldn’t help mur- 


harm 
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muring, ‘You've been tried.’ 
‘More than is fair,’ he caught 
up swiftly. ‘I wasn’t given 
half a chance—with a gang 
like that. And now they were 
friendly —oh, so damnably 
friendly! Chums, shipmates. 
All in the same boat. Make 
the best of it. They hadn’t 
meant anything. They didn’t 
care a hang for George. George 
had gone back to his berth for 
something at the last moment 
and got caught. The man was 
a manifest fool. Very sad of 
course. . . . Their eyes looked 
at me; their lips moved; they 
wagged their heads at the 
other end of the boat—three 
of them; they beckoned — to 
me. Why not? Hadn't I 
jumped? I said _ nothing. 
There are no words for the 
sort of things I wanted to say. 
If I had opened my lips just 
then I would have simply 
howled like an animal. I was 
asking myself when I would 
wake up. They urged me 
aloud to come aft and hear 
quietly what the skipper had 
to say. We were sure to be 
picked up before the evening— 
right in the track of all the 
Canal traffic; there was smoke 
to the north-west now. 

“¢Tt gave me an awful shock 
to see this faint, faint blur, 
this low trail of brown mist 
through which you could see 
the boundary of sea and sky. I 
called out to them that I could 
hear very well where I was. 
The skipper started swearing, 
as hoarse as a crow. He 
wasn’t going to talk at the 
top of his voice for my accom- 
modation. “Are you afraid 
they will hear you on shore?” 
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I asked. He glared as if he 
would have liked to claw me 
to pieces. The chief engineer 
advised him to humour me. 
He said I wasn’t right in my 
head yet. The other rose 
astern, like a thick pillar of 
flesh—and talked—talked. . . .’ 

“Jim remained thoughtful. 
‘Well?’ I said. ‘What did I 
care what story they agreed 
to make up?’ he cried reck- 
lessly. ‘They could tell what 
they jolly well liked. It 
was their business. I knew 
the story. Nothing they could 
make people believe could alter 
it for me. I let him talk, 
argue—talk, argue. He went 
on and on and on. Suddenly I 
felt my legs give way under 
me. I was sick, tired—tired 
to death. I let fall the tiller, 
turned my back on them, and 
sat down on the foremost 
thwart. I had enough. They 
called to me to know if I 
understood — wasn’t it true, 
every word of it? It was 
true, by God! after their 
fashion. I did not turn my 
head. I heard them palaver- 
ing together. “The silly ass 
won't say anything.” “Oh, 
he understands well enough.” 
“Let him be; he will be all 
right.” ‘What can he do?” 
What could I do! Weren't 
we all in the same boat. I 
tried to be deaf. The smoke 
had disappeared to the north- 
ward. It was a dead calm. 
They had a drink from the 
water-breaker, and I drank 
too. Afterwards they made a 
great business of spreading the 
boat-sail over the gunwales. 
Would I keep a look-out? 
They crept under, out of my 
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sight, thank God! I felt 
weary, weary, done up, as if 
I hadn’t had one hour's sleep 
since the day I was born. | 
couldn’t see the water for the 
glitter of the sunshine. From 
time to time one of them would 
creep out, stand up to take a 
look all round, and get under 
again. I could’ hear spells of 
snoring below the sail. Some 
of them could sleep. One of 
them at least. I couldn't! 
There is a time in my life 
when I had forgotten what 
sleep was made of, what the 
word meant; that there was 
a state in which I could be 
unconscious of myself. All 
was light, light, and _ the 
boat seemed to be falling 
through it. Now and then I 


would feel quite surprised to 
sitting on a 


find 
thwart... 

“He began to walk with 
measured steps to and fro be- 
fore my chair, one hand in his 
trousers-pocket, his head bent 
thoughtfully, and his right arm 
at long intervals raised for a 
gesture that seemed to put out 
of his way an invisible intruder. 

“<T suppose you think I was 
going mad,’ he began in 4 
changed tone. ‘And well you 
may, if you remember I had 
lost my cap. The sun crept all 
the way from east to west 
over my bare head, but that day 
I could not come to any harm, 
I suppose. The sun could not 
make me mad... .’ His right 
arm put aside the idea of mad- 
ness. . . . ‘Neither could it kill 
me... . Again his arm re 
pulsed a shadow... . ‘That 
rested with me.’ 

“¢Did it?’ I said, inexpress- 


myself 


b 
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ibly amazed at this new turn, 
and I looked at him with the 
same sort of feeling I might be 
fairly conceived to experience 
had he, after spinning round on 
his heel, presented an altogether 
new face. 

“<T didn’t get brain fever, I 
did not drop dead either,’ he 
went on. ‘I didn’t bother my- 
self at all about the sun over 
my head. I was thinking as 
coolly as any man that ever sat 
thinking in the shade. That 
greasy beast of a skipper poked 
his big cropped head from 
under the canvas and screwed 
his fishy eyes up at me. 
“Donnerwetter! you will die,” 
he growled, and drew in like 
a turtle. I had seen him. I 
had heard him. He didn’t 
interrupt me. I was thinking 
just then that I wouldn't.’ 

“He tried to sound my 
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thought with an attentive 
glance dropped on me in pass- 
ing,—something swift and full 
of purpose, like a cast of the 
hand-lead taken in shoaling 
water. ‘Do you mean to say 
you had been deliberating with 
yourself whether you would 
die?’ I asked in as impenetrable 
a tone asI could command. He 
nodded without stopping. ‘ Yes, 
it had come to that as I sat 
there alone,’ he said. He passed 
on a few steps to the imaginary 
end of his beat, and when he 
flung round to come back both 
his hands were thrust deep into 
his pockets. He stopped short 
in front of my chair and looked 
down. ‘Don’t you believe it?’ 
he inquired with tense curiosity. 
I was moved to make a solemn 
declaration of my readiness to 
believe implicitly anything he 
thought fit to tell me.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“He heard me out with his 
head on one side, and I had 
another glimpse through a rent 
inthe mist in which he moved 
and had his being. The dim 
candle spluttered within the 
ball of glass, and that was all I 
had to see him by; at his back 
was the dark night with the 
clear stars, whose distant glitter 
disposed in retreating planes 
lured the eye into the depths 
of a greater darkness; and yet 
4 mysterious light seemed to 
show me his boyish head, as 
if in that moment the youth 
Within him had, for the last 
time, gleamed and _ expired. 
‘You are an awful good sort 
to listen like this,’ he said. ‘It 
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does me good. You don’t know 


what it is to me. You don’t’ 

. words seemed to fail him. 
It was a distinct glimpse. He 
was a boy, fair, frank, silly if 
you will. A youngster of the 
sort you like to see about 
you; of the sort you like tc 
imagine yourself to have been ; 
of the sort whose appearance 
claims the fellowship of these 
illusions you had thought gone 
out, extinct, cold, and which, as 
if rekindled at the approach 
of another flame, give a flutter 
deep, deep down somewhere, 
give a flutter of light... of 
heat! ... Yes; I had a glimpse 
of him then, . . . and it was the 
last of that kind... . ‘You 

R 
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don’t know what it is for a 
fellow in my position to be 
believed—make a clean breast 
of it to an elder man. It is so 
difficult—so awfully unfair—so 
hard to understand.’ 

“The mists were closing 
again. I don’t know how old 
I appeared to him—and how 
much wise? Not half as old as 
I felt just then; not half as use- 
lessly wise as I knew myself to 
be. Surely in no other craft 
as in that of the sea do the 
hearts of those already launched 
to sink or swim go out so much 
to the youth on the brink, look- 
ing with shining eyes upon that 
glitter of the vast surface which 
is only a reflection of his own 
glances full of fire. There is 
envy of the past, amusement, 
and infinite pity. Who could 
resist it? There is such mag- 
nificent vagueness in the im- 


pulses that had driven each of 
us to sea, such a glorious in- 


definiteness of expectations, 
such a beautiful greed of ad- 
ventures that are their own 
and only reward! In other 
occupations the youngster 
knows something; he expects 
—this—that—the other definite 
thing. In this he only desires, 
with all his heart, with all his 
soul—desires—what? He can- 
not tell. He does not know. 
What he gets—well, we won’t 
talk of that ; but can one of us 
restrain a smile? In no other 
kind of life is the illusion more 
wide of reality—in no other is 
the beginning all illusion—the 
disenchantment more swift— 
the subjugation more com- 
plete; and no other has the 
power to extort bitter love for 
the sake of unfulfilled hopes. 
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Hadn’t we all commenced with 
the same desire, ended with 
the same knowledge, carried 
the memory of the same cher. 
ished glamour through the 
sordid days of imprecation? 
Well may those few of us who 
can speak, looking from under 
the black shadows of sails at 
the bewitching face of the 
moonlit sea, whisper to them- 
selves ‘Odi et amo.’ It is the 
very truth. The intoxication 
of charm imagined, the desire 
of the subtle spirit for ever 
escaping, the hate of reality 
sobering and cruel, are like the 
shadow of the passionate visita- 
tion of the gods—the devour- 
ing rage of tenderness entwined 
with the hot rage of anger. 
‘Odi et amo’ they can say as 
if speaking to life itself, that 
for all of us_ begins with 
the same glamour, and runs 
through the days of execration 
to the obscurity of a common 
end. What wonder that when 
some heavy prod gets home the 
bend is found to be close ; that 
besides the fellowship of the 
craft there is felt the strength 
of a wider feeling—the feeling 
that binds a man to a child 
He was there before me, be- 
lieving that age and wisdom 
can find a remedy against the 
pain of truth, giving me 4 
glimpse of himself as a young 
fellow in a scrape that is the 
very devil of a scrape, the 
sort of scrape greybeards wag 
at solemnly while they hide 
a smile. And he had _ been 
deliberating upon death—con- 
found him! He had found 
that to meditate about because 
he thought he had saved his 
life, while all its glamour had 
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gone with the ship in the 
night. What more natural! 
It was tragic enough and 
funny enough in all conscience 
to call aloud for compassion, 
and in what was I better than 
the rest of us to refuse him my 
pity. And even as I looked at 
him the mists rolled into the 
rent, and his voice spoke— 

“<T was so lost, you know. 
It was the sort of thing one 
does not expect to happen to 
one. It was not like a fight, 
for instance.’ 

“<Tt was not,’ I admitted. 
He appeared changed, as if he 
had suddenly matured. 

“‘Qne couldn’t be sure,’ he 
muttered. 


“«Ah! You were not sure,’ 


I said, and was placated by 
the sound of a faint sigh that 
passed between us like the 
flight of a bird in the night. 


“Well, I wasn’t,’ he said 
courageously. ‘It was some- 
thing like that wretched story 
they made up. It was not a 
lie—but it wasn’t truth all the 
same. It was something... . 
One knows a downright lie. 
There was not the thickness of 
a sheet of paper between the 
right and the wrong of this 
affair.’ 

“*How much more did you 
want?’ I asked; but I think 
I spoke so low that he did not 
catch what I said. He had 
advanced his argument as 
though life had been a net- 
work of paths separated by 
chasms. His voice sounded 
reasonable, 

““Suppose I had not—I 
mean to say, suppose I had 
stuck to the ship? Well. How 
much longer? Say a minute 
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—half a minute. Come. In 
thirty seconds, as it seemed 
certain then, I would have 
been overboard; and do you 
think I would not have 
laid hold of the first thing 
that came in my way—oar, 
life-buoy, grating—anything. 
Wouldn’t you?’ 

*“¢ And be saved,’ I inter- 
jected. 

“*T would have meant to 
be,’ he retorted. ‘And that’s 
more than I meant when I’ 
. . . he shivered as if about to 
swallow some nauseous drug 

. ‘jumped,’ he pronounced 
with a convulsive effort, whose 
stress, as if propagated by the 
waves of the air, made my body 
stir a little in the chair. He 
fixed me with lowering eyes. 
‘Don’t you believe me?’ he 
cried. ‘I swear! . . . Con- 
found it! You got me here to 
talk, and... You must!... 
You said you would believe.’ 
‘Of course I do,’ I protested, in 
a matter-of-fact tone which 
produced a calming effect. 
‘Forgive me, he said. ‘Of 
course I wouldn’t have talked 
to you about all this if you 
had not been a gentleman. I 
ought to have known .. . I 
am—I am—a gentleman too 
... Yes, yes,’ I said hastily. 
He was looking me squarely 
in the face, and withdrew his 
gaze slowly. ‘Now you under- 
stand why I didn’t after all 
. . . didn’t go out in that way. 
I wasn’t going to be frightened 
at what I had done. And, any- 
how, if I had stuck to the ship 
I would have done my best to 
be saved. Men have been known 
to float for hours—in the open 
sea—and be picked up not much 
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the worse for it. I might have 
lasted it out better than many 
others. There’s nothing the 
matter with my heart.’ He 
withdrew his right fist from 
his pocket, and the blow he 
struck on his chest resounded 
like a muffled detonation in 
the night. 

“*No,’ I said. He was med- 
itative, with his legs slightly 
apart and his chin sunk, ‘A 
hair’s- breadth,’ he muttered. 
‘Not the breadth of a_ hair 
between this and that. And 
at the time...’ 

“<Tt is difficult to see a hair 
at midnight,’ I put in, a little 
viciously I fear. Don’t you see 
what I mean by the solidarity 
of the craft? I was aggrieved 
against him, as though he had 
cheated me—me !—of a splendid 
opportunity to keep up _ the 


illusion of my beginnings, as 


though he had robbed our 
common life of the last spark 
of its glamour. ‘And so you 
cleared out—at once.’ 

“* Jumped,’ he corrected me 
incisively. ‘Jumped—mind !’ 
he repeated, and I wondered at 
the evident but obscure inten- 
tion. ‘Well, yes! Perhaps I 
could not see then. But I 
had plenty of time and any 
amount of light in that boat. 
And I could think too. No- 
body would know, of course, 
but this did not make it any 
easier for me. You've got to 
believe that too. I did not 
want all this talk.... No... 
Yes . Iwon'tlie... I 
wanted it: it is the very thing 
I wanted—there. Do you think 
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you or anybody could have made 
me if 1... I am—I am not 
afraid to tell. And I wasn’t 
afraid to think either. I looked 
it in the face. I wasn’t going 
to run away. At first—at 
night, if it hadn’t been for these 
fellows I might have... No! 
by heavens! I was not going 
to give them that satisfaction, 
They had done enough. They 
made up a story, and believed 
it for all I know. But I knew 
the truth, and I would live 
it down —alone, with myself. 
I wasn’t going to give in to 
such a beastly unfair thing. 
What did it prove after all? 
I was confoundedly cut up. 
Sick of life—to tell you the 
truth; but what would have 
been the good to shirk it—n 
—in—that way? That was not 
the way. I believe—lI believe 
it would have—it would have 
ended—nothing.’ 

He had been walking up and 
down, but with the last word 
he turned short at me. 

“«What do you believe?’ he 
asked with violence. A pause 
ensued, and suddenly I felt 
myself overcome by a profound 
and hopeless fatigue, as though 
his voice had startled me out 
of a dream of wandering 
through empty spaces whose 
immensity had harassed my 
soul and exhausted my body. 

“¢ | . Would have ended 
nothing,’ he muttered over me 
obstinately, after a little while. 
‘No! the proper thing was to 
face it out—alone before my- 
self—wait for another chance 
—find out...” 


ontinued. ) 
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The low Nile of 1899. 


THE LOW NILE OF 1899, IN RELATION TO THE 
COTTON CROP OF 1900. 


“THE Nile is Egypt, and 
Egypt is the Nile,” is a truism 
which was tersely put by Lord 
Rosebery during the Fashoda 
crisis. It follows, then, that 
a good Nile is of the utmost 
importance to the prosperity 
of that country. When the 
Nile rises too high, great 
damage is done to the crops 
immediately behind its banks, 
rom the water of infiltration 
remaining stagnant for weeks 
on the cultivated lands, while 
the breaking of banks and the 
flooding of considerable areas is 
of common occurrence. Again, 
when the Nile is abnormally 
low, much land in Upper Egypt 


remains without water, and con- 


sequently without crops for a 
whole year ; while Lower Egypt 
(the delta lying to the north of 
Cairo) suffers from a scarcity 
of water during the following 


summer. The question of loss 
consequently divides itself natu- 
rally into two periods, which 
should be considered separately. 

The height of the Nile for 
centuries has been measured by 
the Nilometer at Cairo. The 
markings on this gauge are in 
the old measures of pics! and 
Kirats, 24 kirats making 1 pic. 
The pics, however, at the lower 
part of the gauge are greater 
than those at the top, so that a 
ple does not always measure 
the same number of inches ; 
but as the height of the Nile 
has been measured from time 


immemorial in this manner, 
no other measurement would 
be of use for purposes of 
comparison. 

A perfect Nile rises to a 
height of 24 pics at Cairo, and 
gives the most satisfactory re- 
sults. When we consider that 
this year the Nile has not at- 
tained a height of 17 pics, it 
will at once be apparent that 
this is far short of what is 
required, and, as a matter of 
fact, is the lowest of the three 
bad Niles which have stood out 
prominently from all others— 
namely, those of 1877, 1888, 
and 1899. It is a curious co- 
incidence that they should have 
occurred at intervals of eleven 
years with such regularity. 
Nearly all the irrigation of 
Upper Egypt is carried on 
under the ancient system of 
“basin” irrigation—that is to 
say, large areas of as nearly 
the same level as possible are 
enclosed by earth banks; the 
flood- waters are allowed to 
enter these basins; and, should 
the Nile rise sufficiently, the 
whole surface is covered, the 
lower parts to a depth of 
many feet and the higher parts 
with a few inches of water 
only. Thus when the Nile is 
low the flood does not reach 
the higher lands, which under 
those conditions are technically 
known as sharakee. In 1877 
there were upwards of 900,000 
acres of sharakee, while this 
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year the official estimate is 
200,000. This great reduction 
in area under equally adverse 
conditions has been accom- 
plished by the improvement 
of the system of irrigation since 
1877, principally the rearrange- 
ment and improvement of in- 
lets from the Nile, which re- 
ceive their water higher up- 
stream, and consequently admit 
a greater volume of flood-water 
into the basins. It is not the 
deficiency of water in the 
river which is the cause of 
sharakee, but the impossibility 
of reaching the higher levels 
under the old and primitive 
system. In three years from 
this date, when the great dam 
at present under construction 
at Assouan is completed, the 
whole of the system of basin 
irrigation will be gradually 
given up, and a system of 
“canal” irrigation substituted, 
when “summer” as well as 
“winter” crops will be grown, 
without the risk of winter 
crops being injuriously affected 
by a low Nile. This year the 
loss to Government of revenue 
from sharakee will amount to 
about £250,000, and the loss 
to cultivators double that 
amount. This, however, is not 
a serious matter when we con- 
sider the present financial pros- 
perity of both the Government 
and the proprietors. 

In Lower Egypt the basin 
irrigation has been entirely 
superseded by canal irrigation, 
and here the greater portion of 
the cotton crop is grown. This 
valuable crop has this year 
been saved from damage by 
the regulation of the great 
barrage below Cairo during 


The low Nile of 1899, 
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the flood. Such _ regulation 
has never before been possible, 
on account of the hitherto weak 
condition of the structure, and 
the fear that should any pres- 
sure be put upon it during high 
Nile it might not be able to 
withstand the strain. Fortur- 
ately last year the Egyptian 
Government began to strength- 
en the barrage by building 
down - stream a dam across 
each of the two branches of 
the river, thus keeping a body 
of water constantly pressing 
against the lower side of 
the base of the structure, to 
balance an equal depth of water 
on the upper side. In this way 
the weight of water to be re- 
sisted is reduced when the doors 
of the barrage are let down to 
raise the head sufficiently high 
to force a flow of water into 
the irrigation canals. The 
dam on the Damietta branch 
of the Nile was last year so far 
completed that the engineers 
were warranted during the 
flood in regulating the flow of 
water through the barrage for 
the first time in its existence, 
and were consequently able to 
supply sufficient water to save 
the cotton crop. The construc- 
tion of the dam on the Rosetta 
branch is now begun, so that 
before another season comes 
round perfect safety will be 
secured. In the light of these 
facts, it will be seen that Lower 
Egypt has hardly suffered, and 
that Upper Egypt, in compart 
son with other years of low 
Niles, has been little affected 
so far as 1899 is concerned; 
but, unfortunately, a low flood 
means a very much _ reduced 
supply of water in the follow- 
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ing summer, at the very time 
when water is most required 
for the cotton crop. The cot- 
ton crop of Egypt in an 
average year is worth eleven 
millions sterling, and is by 
far the most important of all 
the summer crops. Next in 
value comes the sugar -cane 
cultures of Upper Egypt, and 
lastly the rice- fields of the 
northern part of the Delta. 
In a normal year all available 
water is required, so there can- 
not possibly be enough in 1900 
to save the whole of these crops. 
The question then arises, as to 
which crop must be given up 
in the coming season. This 


decision rests with the Egyptian 
Government, which reserves to 
itself ample powers, retaining 
full control of the entire water- 
supply. Rice, for many reasons, 
is the best crop to abandon— 


first, because it is by far the 
least valuable, being grown only 
on poor, salt land unsuitable for 
cotton; and second, because it 
requires more than double the 
amount of water, applied more 
frequently. Consequently it is 
quite unable to withstand the 
long intervals of time which will 
be enforced between waterings. 
When there is a scarcity of 
water every canal is divided 
into sections, and each group 
of cultivators is only permitted 
to draw water in rotation every 
fifteen or twenty days. A 
twenty days’ period will be 
& necessity next year. This 
will not injure the cotton crop 
much, but would ruin rice. It 
will he sufficient to intimate in 
time that this rotation will be 
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put in force, and little or no 
rice will be planted. 

Another measure will un- 
doubtedly be adopted which 
will save much water for the 
cotton crop. More than one- 
third of the whole area of 
cultivated land in Lower 
Egypt is annually planted 
with maize. This land, which 
has previously been under 
winter crops, is dry and 
parched in the extreme, and 
when first flooded drinks in 
a large quantity of water. 
To obtain a maximum crop 
of maize the flooding of such 
dry land must be done just 
before the Nile rises, at the 
time when water is most 
required for cotton. This oper- 
ation must be postponed in 
1900 until the flood has risen 
sufficiently to relieve the situ- 
ation, and by that means a 
great quantity of water will 
be made available for other 
purposes. The maize will be 
sown later; and though it will 
still have time to mature, it can 
only give a diminished yield. 
This will be unfortunate for 
the poorer classes, as maize 
is their staple food; but of 
two evils Egypt must choose 
the lesser. Should cotton be a 
failure, all classes of the com- 
munity would suffer severe- 
ly, and the land-tax, which 
amounts to one-third of the let- 
ting value, could not be paid. 
There is, however, little fear for 
the cotton crop of 1900, al- 
though Egypt will undoubtedly 
suffer considerable loss in her 
rice and maize. 

S. WILLIAMSON WALLACE. 
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MARIA JOSEPHA,! 


To those of us who praise 
the social life and tone of the 
eighteenth century, and who 
are apt to fall into comparisons 
irritating, it may be, to optim- 
ists and lovers of their own 
times, the reply is made that 
we take unfair examples. We 
take, it is said, our Walpoles 
and Selwyns and _ Charles 
Foxes, men who formed an 
exceptional clique, and repre- 
sented nothing but an_ infini- 
tesimal portion of the society 
surrounding them, and we con- 
trast them with the average 
examples of a far wider com- 
munity ; whereas we ought to 
remember that the average life 
of the eighteenth century was 
very different, and that the fair 
counterparts of our examples— 
the wits and statesmen and 
social heroes of our own day— 
would show an equal share of 
the qualities we admire. The 
latter half of this argument 
presents difficulties to the 
hardiest controversialist. If 
one knew the contemporary 
lions, one would hardly like to 
criticise their private merits and 
demerits, even as a body: if 
one did not know them, it would 
be merely polite to accept the 
favourable account. No one, I 
am afraid, can deny that their 
public appearances are a trifle 
dreary, a little commonplace 


and expected or so: if in 
private they make brilliant and 
fascinating amends, so much 
the better ; we must be content 
to hear their praises without 
prejudice, and to return unob- 
trusively to their predecessors, 
As for the former half of the 
argument, it may be allowed 
that in the great mass of the 
commercial classes there was 
more of outward roughness and 
less of verbal education then 
than now. But that in the 
average of educated people of 
the upper class —I use the 
phrase in the significance it 
had and has lost—there was an 
amount of social art and good 
breeding, of lively sympathy 
and sympathetic liveliness, of 
humour and intelligence, with 
which (to drop all comparisons) 
one would be well content to live, 
is proved conclusively by the 
books mentioned below. For 
granted that the first Lady 
Stanley of Alderley was an 
exceptional woman — and she 
was so only in the sense that 
she possessed ordinary good 
qualities in a strong degree— 
the same cannot be said of all 
her many correspondents, of 
her aunt and sister and girl 
friends and father and _step- 
mother. No; these are fair 
examples of an amiable family 
and society of the period, and 
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their letters prove once for all 
that it would have been well to 
live in it. 

I think that the familiarity 
of the title 1 have given to 
this appreciation is not im- 
pertinent. To read Lady 
Stanley’s letters with imagin- 
ation and human sympathy is 
to take her for a sister, or at 
least an intimate friend. With 
the earlier Maria Holroyd, in- 
deed, one fell frankly — and 
alas, how desperately !—in 
love. Now that one finds her 


married, a good housewife, a 


careful mother, a lady of posi- 
tion in the county of Cheshire, 
respect may mellow that 
pleasant infatuation into a 
warm affection: but affection 
at least one must be allowed 
to confess. And warm affec- 
tion: there is nothing faded 
about these letters of a lady 


who died in extreme old age 
half a century ago; the glow- 
ing vitality of their writer is 


strong in them still. Well, 
they are very intimate and 
have been published; one is 
invited to intimacy. And some 
humanity of response is appro- 
priate, for great as their in- 
terest is for our knowledge of 
the time, its manner between 
relations, its fashions and 
domestic economy, and for in- 
structive mention of important 
people and events, after all 
their great quality, that which 
makes them a possession in its 
way unique, is that they reveal 
4 most winning and refreshing 
woman, 

The reader may be assumed, 
perhaps, to have read the 
earlier of the two books (and 
4 reminder to read the other 
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at once is the simple and 
pious purpose of these remarks), 
but some slight recapitulation 
may not be amiss. Maria 
Josepha Holroyd was the elder 
of the first Lord Sheffield’s 
daughters by his first wife. 
He was an active politician, 
especially knowing about agri- 
culture, a kindly, humorous, 
and accomplished man of the 
world. He was Gibbon’s most 
intimate friend, and prepared 
his memoirs for publication. 
Miss Holroyd, then,—it was 
after her marriage that Lord 
Sheffield was made an earl,— 
saw a good deal of literary 
people of the respectable kind, 
and indulged her love of books 
under the guidance of the 
immortal historian himself. 
“What books do you read?” 
he wrote to her when she was 
twenty-one, “and how do you 
employ your time and your 
pen? Except some professed 
scholars, I have often  ob- 
served that women in gen- 
eral read much more than 
men; but for want of a plan, a 
method, a fixed object, their 
reading is of little benefit to 
themselves or others: if you 
will inform me of the species of 
reading to which you have the 
most propensity, I shall be hap- 
py to contribute my share of 
action or assistance.” Gibbon, 
as we know, had a great ad- 
miration for Fielding, and 
“ Aunt and I read ‘Tom Jones’ 
by turns,” wrote Maria. It 
was before the days of mock- 
modesty. She read in French, 
too, a rather miscellaneous col- 
lection: the works of Madame 
de Staél and Madame de Gen- 
lis and the affecting Rousseau. 
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Gibbon had a great opinion of 
her intellects. “Gibbon,” wrote 
her father to her husband, 
“used to lament that she was 
not a boy, saying she would 
maintain a contest well with 
Charles Fox.” A strong call 
was made on her practical sense 
and intelligence, for during 
several years, before his second 
marriage, she managed her 
father’s house at Sheffield Place 
and in town. A charming 
young hostess she must have 
been, witty and appreciative of 


wit, good-humoured and some- . 


thing (by her own phrase and 
confession) of a flirt. Perhaps 
she was a little intolerant of 
sluggishness and dulness. She 


wrote, two years after her mar- 
riage, of her husband’s school 
friend Colonel Campbell, “He 
is one of those sort of men who 
let time pass itself, and with 


whom I rejoice that it is not 
my lot to have to help them 
to pass it ””—and her discreet 
aunt, “Serena,” found in her a 
warmth and emphasis which 
needed control : probably it was 
as good fun to quarrel as to 
agree with her. Also she had 
her views of what a man should 
be. “You would make the 
D of a Wife,” wrote Serena, 
“to a man you could not look 
up to as high as a Steeple.” 

I do not find conclusive 
evidence in the letters now 
published that a steeple was 
precisely the image in her mind 
of the fortunate man she mar- 
ried. She praised his virtues 
freely, but putting her strong 
love for him on one side, I 
fancy her real mental attitude 
was as towards a very amiable 
but rather negatively excellent 
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person, an attitude of good- 
humoured understanding, But 
she was far from being the 
devil of a wife to him. <A more 
comfortable and indulgent wife 
cannot be imagined.  Cheer- 
fully after their marriage she 
“followed the drum” with him, 
he being an ardent militiaman 
and England then agog at 
fears of invasion, though she 
detested the life; and later, be- 
cause he loved the country and 
thought London a “Devil's 
Town,” and wanted to be busy 
about his place, she cheerfully 
gave up the society which she 
loved, and in which she must 
have known she was eminently 
popular and successful. For 
us that self-sacrifice was a pity, 
because it has made us miss 
such a world of pleasant obser- 
ration, but it was very agree- 
able for her husband, and per- 
haps in the long-run good for 
her. When they did go to 
town he collected eminent men 
of science, Davy and others, 
round him, on whose conversa- 
tion Maria’s keen intelligence 
battened, while her lively spirits, 
one cannot help fancying, were 
a little chilled: “dull, stoopid, 
scientific,” you remember was 
Major Pendennis’ verdict on such 
conversation. She even im- 
bibed a little of her husband's 
Whiggery, tempered by her 
natural sense of humour and 
the slashing Toryism of her 
father, but one may not attrib- 
ute this to her lacking inde- 
pendence, which in a due man- 
ner she asserted on occasion. 
In one of her very few letters 
to him, for they were always 
together, she wrote: “ My poor 
dear man, I am very sorry for 
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you, and I perfectly comprehend 
all your vexation. . . . I allow 
all this; yet you must indeed 
think of a little matter of fact, 
and answer matter of fact, 
and settle matter of fact... . 
Adieu, dear thing, my support 
and pride in all essentials, 
though in smaller concerns I 
think I am cooler and clearer 
sometimes.” (It may be worth 
remarking, by the way, that the 
letters prove, in Maria’s case, 
in her aunt’s, and in more than 
one of her friends, that inde- 
pendent, open-minded, and in- 
telligent women are not, as 
some strangely informed per- 
sons seem to believe, the inven- 
tion of the last decade. Nor 
even the assertion of their 
rights: Maria found “many 
sensible and just observations ” 
in Mrs Wollstonecraft.) But, 
independent or not, ske never 


failed in any duty of kindness 
to her lord, and never mentions 
him less affectionately than as 
“the Man.” 

A bit of a prig, I fancy, this 
John Thomas Stanley, after- 
wards Sir John, and later first 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. He 
was a distinguished young man 
when he married, having gone 
to Iceland,—in those days a 
remarkable thing to have 
one. He translated Biirger’s 
“Leonore” into rather lively 
verses; but “Sir John’s Eng- 
lish instincts revolting against 
spectral impossibilities, he aban- 
doned the original and gave 
the ballad a happy ending,” 
Miss Adeane tells us. He was 
literary, then, and _ scientific. 
He had a great reputation for 
telling the truth, and his con- 
Science got him into a difficulty, 
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of which Maria gives an amus- 
ing account, as soon as he joined 
the militia. Miss Adeane prints 
his ‘Preterita,’ in which he 
solemnly records his earliest 
impressions. “A man’s life 
previous to his third year is 
an absolute blank,” he writes, 
but he begins solidly at that 
fascinating point. Not pecu- 
liarly interesting reading, his 
‘Preterita,’ except the part 
where he stayed at the Court 
of Brunswick and fell boyishly 
in love with the bright and 
happy girl who was to be 
George the Fourth’s most un- 
happy queen: that part is in- 
teresting, observant, and pleas- 
antly told. One is glad, how- 
ever, to know all that is to 
be known of him, since he 
formed so large a part of 
Maria’s environment. <A clever, 
not unamiable, rather pompous, 
upright, probably selfish man. 
Of her’ other intimates, 
Louisa, her sister, who married 
Captain (afterwards General) 
Clinton, is as sprightly as her- 
self, though not so mellow or 
acute. In the earlier volume 
she was a lively and mis- 
chievous girl; in the later (the 
first part excepted) a good- 
natured and rather worldly 
woman, with all the burden 
of fashion and her husband’s 
career upon her; but she never 
lacked the family kindness and 
appreciation of life. In both 
books Serena, the “dear Mrs 
Aunt,” who lived an important 
dowager, so to speak, at Bath, 
shows her constant affection 
and solicitude for her nieces’ 
proper deportment, tempered 
by a wholesome wish that they 
should enjoy all the good fun 
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going. Lord Sheffield chaffs 
and eulogises by turns his 
“brat” and “the Man” her 
husband. Serena was able to 
send her niece a vivid account 
from Colonel Laborde, an eye- 
witness of the Duc d’Enghien’s 
murder; and the correspondence 
includes a verbatim account of 
a conversation between Mr 
Davenport and Napoleon at 
Elba, amusing from the naive 
questions of the Englishman 
and the good-humoured eva- 
sions of the great man. There 
are letters from her brother-in- 
law, the Rev. Edward Stanley, 
who was the father of the 
Dean, written from France to 
his young nieces, and full of 
cheerful pleasantries. But per- 
haps the funniest letter of all 
is one from Miss Theresa Par- 
ker, who married Mr G. Villiers, 
and was the mother of the 
fourth Lord Clarendon. There 
are too few of her letters, for 
they are all bright and clever ; 
but that to which I refer is 
written with quite an extra- 
ordinary effect of ironical and 
innocently malicious humour, 
and tells in a brilliantly funny 
way one of the best child 
stories, about the little Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, that I have 
heard—a story to put to shame 
those inanities about children 
at which one is commonly in- 
vited to laugh. Surely other 
letters of this witty lady are 
preserved? If such there be, 
it is almost their owner’s duty 
to a dull world to publish them. 

Great names, of course, de- 
corate the correspondence. 
Maria saw Byron at the play, 
in 1816, and observed that the 
lady next him “(not Lady B.) 
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laughed a great deal, and proved 
Conrad was not in a gloomy 
fit.” Serena was shown by 
her friends, the “sister Mores” 
“a number of the most natural 
lively letters from Horace Wal- 
pole to Hannah, He is a won. 
derful old man. ... So m. 
like the studied stile of Pope.” 
At another time the same lady 
was shown a letter of the 
Prince of Wales, and “what 
a very pretty hand he writes, 
and what a pity he won't 
what he might be!” Mrs Clin- 
ton listened to Thomas Moore 
singing his Irish songs, ap- 
parently (in 1809) a bold thing 
to do. Miss O’Neil, Kemble, 
Kean, “Tom Thumb,” “The 
Stranger,” are among the per- 
sons and things which come 
in for description. But, after 
all, it is not for such pomts 
that the letters are valuable. 
Not even for manners and cus- 
toms, interesting though these 
often are: the domestic economy 
of people with rather mor 
position than money, the ser- 
vant and tutor question 4 
hundred years since, the matter- 
of-course tipsiness to be ex 
pected on festive occasions, and 
old customs like that of “lift- 
ing,” which was practised on 
Easter Monday by the men 
and maids of the household. 
The letters are valuable for 
the personality of Maria Jose- 
pha. But it is indescribable. 
One may say that she was 
warm-hearted, warm -blooded, 
humorous, arch—‘ the sauciest 
of Cheshire cats,” said her 
sister Louisa — mirthful, sen- 
sible, sane. But that 1s 0° 
sufficient explanation of the 
attraction you are defied not 
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to feel. Some hint, however, 
may be found in a combina- 
tion, unhappily rare, of well- 
being and sympathy. She 
had, one gathers, consistently 
excellent health and consequent 
spirits and enjoyment of animal 
life; she was prosperous and 
successful, and had that full 
and keen temperament from 
which the inevitable human 
sorrows, —and she seems to 
have had but few,—howsoever 
felt at the moment, soon re- 
bound. Now it is the unfor- 
tunate experience of humanity 
that such health, such spirits, 
such prosperity are not com- 
monly joined to a very delicate 
perception or a very feeling 
heart. It is to the less lucky, 
the less high-spirited, that one 
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looks when these other qual- 
ities are the one thing neces- 
sary. Health and high spirits 
and prosperity—one welcomes 
their pleasant appearance and 
salutes their undoubted emi- 
nence in life, but one is not 
surprised if their possessors are 
rough or a little selfish, But 
this Lady Stanley of Alderley 
had a delicate tact and con- 
siderateness, was of all things 
kind - hearted. One is not 
amused only, one does not 
admire only the wit and vigour 
and good spirits; one appreci- 
ates and understands and loves, 
And so, with a word of grati- 
tude for the pious and careful 
editing of Miss Adeane, re- 
gretfully one leaves the subject. 
G. S. STREET. 
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BY JOHN BICKERDYKE. 


AT a time when agricultural 
land is in many places unpro- 
ductive of income, while trout- 
fisheries, more particularly those 
in the neighbourhood of big 
towns, will fetch enormous 
rents, the utilisation of ponds, 
lakes, and streams as fisheries 
is well worthy of considera- 
tion by all land-owners who 
have water of any kind on 
their estates. There is a pop- 
ular belief—like many others, 
a mistaken one—that trout 
cannot be reared except in 
running water. As a matter 


of fact, there is hardly any 
piece of unpolluted water, stag- 
nant or flowing, in which trout 


may not be raised, provided the 
fish can obtain, either in the 
water itself or from the hands 
of the keeper, a sufficient sup- 
ply of food. 

But while a stagnant pool 
may be made a rearing-ground 
for large, lusty trout, it should 
be well understood that fer 
these trout to naturally increase 
their species running water is 
necessary. This fact, however, 
need be no obstacle in the way 
of trout-culture ; for where the 
fish in any pool cannot increase 
naturally, it is an inexpensive 
and simple matter to keep re- 
stocking the water from other 
sources. 

In both Scotland and Ireland 
the stocking of virgin waters 
with trout has now become a 
common practice, and most 


remarkable results have jn 
some cases been obtained. By 
a virgin lake I mean a sheet 
of water which contains not 
only no trout, but no fish of 
any sort or description. To 
turn a quantity of yearling 
trout or fry into a deep reedy 
lake containing numbers of pike 
and perch would be an act of 
folly. To make such a piece 
of water a trout preserve, the 
first step would be to remove 
all, or nearly all, the predatory 
fish which it contained, and the 
smaller the lake the greater the 
necessity for doing this. 

In many large lakes trout, 
salmon, pike, perch, and eels 
live together on fairly amicable 
terms, each taking toll of the 
other, with the result that while 
trout are not plentiful, they are, 
on the other hand, very large 
and, as a rule, in splendid con- 
dition. Instances of such waters 
are to be found along the water- 
shed of the Shannon, in Loughs 
Derg, Rea, and Allen. Here 
the trout keep mostly to the 
rocky shores, while pike and 
perch are found in the reedy 
bays. Each kind of fish toa 
certain extent trespasses on the 
other’s territory, but the gen 
eral disposition of the shoals i 18 
as I have described. There is, 
however, one great disadvant- 
age in havi ing trout with coarse 
fish in the water—the trout do 
not rise well. They may be 
taken by trolling all through 
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the season, but if they rise at all 
it is only when the may-fly, or 
green-drake as it is called in Ire- 
land, brings them to the surface. 

Exactly the same state of 
affairs may be found in rivers 
where coarse fish abound. The 
greater the number of coarse 
fish, the larger the trout, and 
the fewer the opportunities of 
the fly-fisher. The river Kennet 
isa most instructive instance of 
this state of affairs. From its 
source, down nearly to Hunger- 
ford, it is a trout-stream pure 
and simple, though even here 
many of its reaches are suitable 
for coarse fish. There may bea 
few dace or an occasional pike, 
but these are rigorously netted 
out, and their numbers kept 
almost at vanishing point. In 
this portion of the river the 
trout are numerous ; they do not 
often exceed 2 lb. in weight, 


and they rise most readily to 
the artificial fly ; in no English 
streams with which I am ac- 
quainted are they more easily 


caught. Arriving at Hunger- 
ford, we find intermixed with 
the trout a sprinkling of coarse 
fish and a considerable number 
of grayling. At this spot the 
trout are less numerous, very 
much larger than in the upper 
waters, and rise fitfully to the 
lly. During the early part of 
June, when the may-fly is on, 
they take surface-food readily 
enough, but at other times sport 
with the fly is uncertain. As 
We pass lower down, in the di- 
rection of Newbury and Read- 
lng, trout get still scarcer and 
larger ; and these large fish rise 
rarely except during the may- 
y season, The fly-fishermen 
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will not, indeed, be without 
sport, because the trout of less 
than 2 lb. may on an occa- 
sion be found rising; but the 
big fellows are, generally speak- 
ing, only to be caught by 
methods used for capturing 
Thames trout, such as spinning 
and live-baiting. By the time 
Reading is reached, the change 
is still more pronounced ; the 
methods of angling are of the 
same character as those which 
obtain in the Thames. The 
trout are large; coarse fish are 
numerous. 

These facts point very 
strongly, and indeed unmis- 
takably, to the necessity for 
abolishing coarse fish from those 
rivers and lakes in which it is 
desired to have free-rising trout. 

But while practically any 
river which is unpolluted may 
be made a trout-stream, it is 
possible to make too great a 
sacrifice in the interests of fly- 
fishing. Good pike-fishing is 
now extremely scarce. The 
sport it gives on an autumn or 
winter day with the spinning- 
rod is often excellent; and I 
must confess I see with regret 
splendid pike-waters, which are 
really more suitable for pike 
than the Salmonide, ruthlessly 
netted with the intention of 
encouraging the increase of 
game-fish. None the less, those 
who care nothing for pike, and 
a great deal for trout, can have 
the latter by judiciously man- 
ipulating the river, even though 
the stream may be one of those 
which, as I have said, is more 
suitable for coarse fish than for 
the Salmonide. 

With regard to the coarse 
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fish clearance,! the best time of 
the year to get hold of the pike 
is in the early spring, when 
they are spawning up the 
ditches. As soon as they are 
observed, stop - nets can be 
placed on both sides of them, 
and the fish taken out by means 
of a landing-net. Night - lines 
baited with live fish may be set ; 
the river should be swept with 
nets repeatedly; very large 
beds of reeds, which are the 
strongholds of pike, should be 
dug up ; and sooner or later the 
predatory fish will be reduced 
to that small number which is 
possibly a benefit in a trout- 
stream,—for pike, as a rule, 
prefer a wounded or diseased 
fish rather than the younger 
and more agile members of the 
Fario family. In capturing 
these he does no little service to 
the stream. 

I would like here incidentally 
to comment on the mistake so 
many fly-fishermen make of 
returning to the water what 
they term out-of-condition trout. 
When black-looking, lanky fish 
of a foot or so in length are 
caught, particularly if about 
the middle of May is passed, 
the best thing to do is to knock 
them on the head, for they will 
surely be old or diseased, and 
are better out of the river. 

In addition to taking out the 
coarse fish, the shallows of the 
stream should be harrowed and 
made as clean as possible —a 
process which may be repeated 
with advantage every summer. 
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If there are any lay-bys wher 
black, stinking mud has ¢l- 
lected, the filth should be al. 
together removed and spread 
on theland. It makes excellent 
manure. Light-coloured, clean, 
sandy mud, on the other hand, 
harbours the larve of water 
flies and other fish food, and 
should not be wantonly dis. 
turbed. Large reed-beds, as | 
have said, are better put out of 
the way, for they are cover for 
pike. I do not mean by this 
the wholesale cutting down or 
sweeping away of all rushes, 
reeds, sedge, and weeds, A 
reasonable quantity of these 
growths is necessary to serve 
both as shelter for the trout 
and breeding- and resting-places 
for the thousand-and-one small 
creatures on which the trout 
feed. 

As trout, after they are in- 
troduced, will be found spawn- 
ing in the autumn and winter, 
great care should be taken to 
leave the bed of the river, and 
the mud at its sides, carefully 
alone during that season. Noth- 
ing is more fatal to the healthy 
hatching of the eggs than dis- 
turbance of any kind, or the 
dirtying of the water, caused 80 
often by men wading in the 
river, netting, dredging, and 
similar operations. I have not 
the least doubt that works and 
repairs carried on at mills dur- 
ing the spawning season entail 
the loss of thousands of prospec- 
tive trout. The sediment in the 
dirty water sent down settles 


—— 





1 To avoid wasting fish which in other waters may be deemed desirable in- 
habitants, a letter should be sent to one of the angling or sporting papers 


notifying that the pike, &c., to be netted will be given away to those W 


arrange for their conveyance.—J. B. 
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on the redds (gravelly shallows 
where the trout have been 
spawning) and chokes the eggs. 
A trout egg is a most delicate 
thing. It may be said to breathe 
in the water, being full of tiny 
pores from which carbonic acid 
gas is given off. If these pores 
are choked with the sediment 
deposited from the stream, the 
embryo within the egg is as- 
phyxiated by its own carbonic 
acid gas which it is no longer 
able to get rid of. For this 
reason a trout-egg so near 
hatching that the eyes of the 
young fish can be seen, if placed 
in still water, will die in a few 
hours, the water immediately 
next to it quickly becoming 
charged with poisonous car- 
bonic acid gas, The owner of 


a trout-stream should therefore 
use his utmost endeavours to 
maintain the purity and flow 
of the water during the spawn- 


ing season. Once the fish are 
hatched and feeding, the sedi- 
ment, and even a_ certain 
amount of sewage pollution, 
matters little. Indeed, in sew- 
age-polluted rivers trout often 
thrive exceedingly, though they 
are unable to breed; and of 
this the Wandle, near London, 
isa remarkable instance. The 
more or less impure effluent of 
Croydon, and other districts, 
is unfortunately allowed to flow 
Into the river, where now, so 
far as the portions polluted are 
concerned, not a single trout is 
bred naturally from one year’s 
end to the other. The stock is 
entirely maintained by turning 
in fish from other sources. From 
this it will be seen that even 
the owner of a sewage-polluted 
ver may possibly turn his 
VOL, CLXVII.—NO, MXII. 
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stream into a valuable fishery 
by re-stocking it from time to 
time; but he cannot hope for 
any natural increase of fish. 
Whether fish will live where 
there are chemical pollutions 
is a matter for experiment 
easily carried out. 

Ponds and lakes into which 
no water flows are as useless 
for breeding fish as a polluted 
river ; but such sheets of water 
may be treated in much the 
same way as the stream. In 
the first place, the coarse fish 
should be removed. Next, if 
the bottom is muddy and 
capable of being cleaned, the 
cleaning should be done, except 
in places where it is desirable 
to cultivate weeds, and with 
them the food of trout. When 
the water is ready for them 
trout should be turned in from 
time to time. 

The sheets of water not in- 
cluded in the terms “ river ” 
and “stream,” which are likely 
to yield the best results, are 
those which have naturally a 
gravelly bottom, with aquatic 
growths near the edges, and 
here and there rocks; and, 
secondly, pools which are cap- 
able of being emptied. These 
latter are mostly of artificial 
construction, and, as a rule, 
have been brought into exist- 
ence, at some time or another, 
by means of a dam thrown 
across the course of some small 
stream, the object often being 
to obtain water-power. Even 
though the bottom be of mud, 
trout will thrive; but it is 
most desirable to occasionally 
draw off the water, dry the 
pond, and expose it to the air 
for a few months. The fish- 

S 
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culturists of Catholic times, 
when there were no means of 
transit for sea fish, and fast- 
days had to be provided for, 
used to grow a crop on the 
bottom of their ponds from time 
to time. The earthy bottom 
having been sweetened and 
purified by light and air, water 
was turned in, and fish intro- 
duced. The example is one 
to be followed. 

Sheets of water which I 
should deem entirely unsuit- 
able for trout are those which 
are very shallow, and in which 
the temperature rises consider- 
ably in hot weather. If there 
is a stream flowing through 
such a piece of water, and a 
considerable growth of weeds 
among which the trout can 
take shelter from the sun, then 
fish may thrive; but be it well 
understood that trout must 
have shelter, either under over- 
hanging banks, in deep water, 
under weeds, among rocks, or 
behind old camp - sheathing. 
The reason why so many ama- 
teurs fail in their attempt to 
rear trout-fry is that they 
place them in quite shallow 
ponds of small area, exposed 
to the full light of the sun— 
ponds in which the temperature 
of the water varies considerably 
and quickly. 

Lastly, 1 come to a considera- 
tion of the varieties of trout 
which may be introduced. This 
depends in a large measure on 
the locality and the food-sup- 
ply, natural or artificial. In 
Sir Thomas Wardle’s famous 
pool in Staffordshire an im- 
mense quantity of trout of 
various kinds are kept in a 
healthy condition in a pool of 
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probably not more than an 
acre in extent. The growth 
of weeds is considerable, and 
the supply of water - snails, 
shrimps, and other natural food 
seems almost unlimited; but 
in addition the keeper throws 
in half a bucket or so of fish 
food every day, which is read- 
ily taken by the rainbows, 
fontinalis, Loch Leven trout, 
farios, and hybrids inhabiting 
the pool. This is the only piece 
of water of the kind in which 
I have found Salmo Levenensis 
maintain its characteristics. 
No angler, unless he had had 
experience as a fish culturist, 
would deem this pool suitable 
for trout; yet here the trout 
are, thriving, healthy, and 
growing large and lusty. The 
success of Sir Thomas Wardle’s 
experiment should, I think, 


encourage any one having a 


pond to stock it with trout, 
after making suitable and in- 
telligent preparations for the 
new fish. 

I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that for ponds and other 
enclosed waters, where the tem- 
perature in winter is not a very 
low one, there is no variety of 
trout so excellent as the rain- 
bow (Salmo irideus, variety 
Shasta). These fish grow ex 
tremely fast; they are most 
beautiful in appearance ; they 
fight and play as gamely as 4 
sea-trout, and on the table they 
are far superior to Salmo farw, 
our own brown trout, or yellow 
trout, as it is called in Scotland. 
They have, however, the pect 
liarity of spawning in the spring 
about the same time as the 
grayling, though I understand 
they are beginning to lose that 
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habit in those parts of England 
where they have been intro- 
duced for some years, and are 
becoming naturalised. When 
any animals are brought to 
us from abroad, their breeding 
habits are somewhat disorgan- 
ised for the time being. For 
instance, I saw some black 
swans on the Thames last 
January sitting on eggs; and 
what is perhaps more remark- 
able, they actually succeeded in 
hatching several of them, not- 
withstanding the severity of the 
weather. No doubt swans, like 
trout, will defer their breeding 
season year by year, until they 
come into line with our English 
birds. It may, however, be 
taken as a general rule that for 
the present most rainbow-trout 
will be found spawning in May 
or June, and are in their best 
condition in the late summer 
and autumn. 

What would be the result 
generally of placing rainbow- 
trout in rivers is not known: 
the experiment has not been 
tried in any river on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to test the 
suitability of the fish for un- 
enclosed waters. It is feared 
that they would migrate and 
be lost, as was the case with 
the fontinalis. But from an 
experiment tried in the Dove, 
It seems that the fish in such a 
stream have remained until the 
third year of their age; and their 
continuance in the beautiful 
Derbyshire river seems probable, 
provided there is a sufficient 
quantity of food for them, and 
the water does not at any time 
get too cold. It may be taken as 
a2 axiom that fish which grow 
large quickly, eat greedily. To 
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put such fish (among which rain- 
bows may be classed) into a 
stream containing little food is 
decidedly a mistake. They are 
sure to disappear, not necessar- 
ily in consequence of migratory 
tendencies, but merely in search 
of food. A few rainbows have, 
so I understand, been placed in 
the Test, and many have been 
caught. 

I feel very doubtful about the 
suitability of Loch Leven trout 
for rivers. In some Scottish 
lochs they thrive exceedingly 
well; but they are vast eaters, 
grow rapidly, and having ar- 
rived at their full age they 
quickly deteriorate. Wild trout, 
where they can be obtained, are 
better than tame trout for 
stocking purposes. Ifthe young 
fish have been reared in an en- 
closed portion of some stream 
where there is an abundance of 
natural food, they will be found 
sturdier and healthier than 
those which have been fed on 
horse - flesh in fish - culturist’s 
ponds where the amount of 
natural food is very limited. 
Mr Walker, part author of our 
only work on rainbow-trout in 
England, informed me that from 
his own observations he found 
trout fed on horse- flesh had 
unusually thin linings to their 
stomachs. A shellfish diet 
thickens the stomach, as wit- 
ness the extreme case of the 
gillaroo, than which no finer 
trout is grown in British 
waters. 

Having stocked our stream, 
loch, or pond, the question of 
preservation has to be seriously 
considered. That is far too 
large a subject to be discussed 
at sufficient length on the 
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present occasion ; but I cannot 
forbear alluding to the import- 
ance of affording the trout pro- 
tection when spawning and 
out of condition, more particu- 
larly in Scotland and Ireland. 
In Ireland the Fishery Pre- 
servation Acts are but little 
enforced, while in Scotland the 
trout is in no way protected. 
A certain class of Scottish 
anglers, including the poachers, 
are so reluctant to give up any 
rights or privileges they have 
enjoyed, that measures which 
are really in the interests of all 
are defeated. Sir James For- 
rest’s article on this subject in 
‘Maga’ will be remembered in 
this connection.’ Last year Sir 
Herbert Maxwell was largely 
responsible for a bill introduced 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
on behalf of the Government, 
in the House of Lords, where 
it passed its third reading. In 
the House of Commons notice 
of opposition was given by 
Mr M‘Leod and Mr Weir, and 
the Government dropped the 
measure. It is to be hoped the 
bill will be reintroduced this 
year. According to its pro- 
visions trout would have been 
protected from anglers and 
netsmen between October 15 
in one year and February 28 
in the year following, both 
dates inclusive. To sell or 
expose trout for sale between 


these dates would also have 
been an _ offence. lL most 
earnestly beg all who value the 
sport of trout-fishing to sup- 
port this measure, which will 
surely lead to a better stock 
of trout and improved sport 
for all classes of anglers. 

Limitations of space prevent 
me going more deeply into this 
subject in the present contribu- 
tion. I have endeavoured to 
deal mainly with general prin- 
ciples which should be borne in 
mind when stocking this or that 
water. The making of a new 
fishery is not a difficult matter, 
nor necessarily a very expensive 
one. If the owner of the water 
works on the right lines, he will 
receive an astonishing and most 
satisfactory return for his out- 
lay and trouble. I may use- 
fully mention in connection 
with this subject, that the late 
Francis Francis wrote a book 
on fishery management, which 
contains many valuable hints. 
But the most exhaustive work 
on the subject is ‘Making a 
Fishery, by Mr F. M. Hal- 
ford, whose thoroughness in all 
he does, and long and intimate 
acquaintance with our south 
country chalk-streams, to which 
the book more particularly 
applies, is a guarantee of the 
soundness and_ usefulness of 
the advice which he gives his 
readers. 


1 See ‘‘ A Close-Time for Trout in Scotland ” in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine * for 
June 1897. 
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III. 


THERE fell into my hands 
lately what was in the literal 
sense an odd volume, for it was 
the second volume of a work of 
which I had never seen the first 
—‘Lays of the Deer-Forest,’! 
by John Sobieski and Charles 
Edward Stuart. It consisted 
entirely of notes and appendices 
to the lays, and proved tobe most 
fascinating reading. Jumping 
to the groundless conclusion 
that the poems were in the 
Gaelic language, which I should 
not understand, with English 
translations that I should not 
enjoy, I was at no pains to 
possess myself of the complete 
work, It requires an effort, 


you see—not always a success- 
ful one—-for the sober Saxon 


spirit to follow the Celtic 
Pegasus in his flights. The 
bard may start steadily enough, 
promising to tell you of a 
memorable “lifting,” to de- 
scribe the incidents of tainchel 
or hunting-party, or to chill 
your marrow with the pro- 
tracted horrors of a blood-feud. 
In preparing the scene of his 
poem it is not enough that he 
should indicate a wood here, 
a mountain there, a lake at its 
foot ; the mere mention of these 
natural features is enough to 
start him soaring on wings of 
reckless rhapsody :— 


ancients 


‘**T see a mighty mountain, 
Chief of a thousand hills ; 

The dream of deer is in its locks, 
Its head is the bed of clouds. 


I see the ridge of hinds—the steep of 
the sloping glen— 

The wood of cuckoos at its foot, 

The blue height of a thousand pines, 

The red rowan bends on its bank. 


Like the breeze on the lake of firs 
The little ducks skim on the pool, 
At its head is the strath of pines, 

The red rowan bends on the bank. 


There on the gliding wave, 

The fair swan spreads its wing, 

The broad white wing which never 
fails 

When she soars amidst the clouds. 


Far wandering over ocean 

She seeks the cold dwelling of the 
seals, 

Where no sail bends the mast 

Nor prow divides the wave.” ? 


And so on till the thread of 
the narrative is almost lost in 
the richness of imagery. It 
was a priceless gift—this power 
of description—in one whose 
part it was to while away long 
fore-nights in days when no 
newspapers came and corre- 
spondence was costly and pre- 
carious; it produced a great 
deal of noble verse, which ill 
brooks translation from _ its 
liquid mother-tongue; but to 
enjoy it properly requires more 
leisure than is always at one’s 
command, 
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As it turned out, however, 
it was my blunder to suppose 
that these lays were in Gaelic. 
They are plain English verse, 
some of it excellent and spirited ; 
some of it having no more to 
do with the forest than that it 
was composed there. So catch- 
ing is the lilt of some of them 
that it is surprising that they 
have fallen into oblivion, seeing 
how much verse of inferior 
merit has been wedded to music 
and found permanent place in 
song. ‘ Fareweel, Edinbruch !” 


is worthy of taking rank at least 
beside “Good-bye, Manchester!” 
although that is far from the 
worst of Jacobite minstrelsy,— 


‘* Fareweel, Edinbruch ! whaur happie 
T hae been ; 

Fareweel, Edinbruch ! 

ueen ; 

Auld Reekie, fare ye weel, and Reekie 
New beside, 

Ye’re like a chieftain auld and grey, 
wi’ a young and bonnie bride.” 


Caledonia’s 


Finding, then, so much merit 
in an obscure work, it was 
natural to begin to speculate 
upon what manner of men 
were they who wrote it. Most 
people must have heard of the 
Sobieski Stuarts,—they made 
some slight stir when the pre- 
sent century was not half run ; 
but my own knowledge of them, 
like that, probably, of most 
other people at the present 
day, was exceedingly hazy. I 
had recourse, therefore, to a 
friend —one of those whose 
reverence for the lost Stuart 
dynasty is as touching as it is 
tender—whose loyalty to their 
memory is only equalled by his 
lore ; and here is what he told 
me :— 
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“The history of the authors 
of ‘Lays of the Deer - Forest’ 
is, and must remain, obscure 
in many points. Their royal 
pretensions are rather of 
psychological than of dynastic 
interest. They dreamed them- 
selves into belief in a day-dream, 
Isolated cases of this kind of 
hallucination are not uncom- 
mon. But that two men, both 
accomplished, ingenious, and 
welcome in society, should share 
the same pseudo-belief is cer- 
tainly singular. Their faith 
in their own story about their 
origin was almost as strong as 
that of the hysterical patient, 
who is paralysed because he 
believes that he has paralysis. 

“The two brothers, John and 
Charles, had long spread their 
legend orally through Highland 
society, before they published, 
in ‘Tales of the Century,’ 1847, 
a romance which presented the 
myth under a flimsy disguise. 
Briefly stated, their theory was 
this: About 1773 or 1774, a 
male child was born to Prince 
Charles Edward (titular Charles 
III.) and his wife, Louise of 
Stolberg. The birth, like that 
of Jeames Yellowplush, was 
‘wrop up in mistry,’ and the 
infant was intrusted to Cap- 
tain (later Admiral) Allen, 
R.N., then commanding a Brit- 
ish vessel in the Mediterranean. 
The boy was to pass for a son 
of Captain Allen’s, and was to 
be placed in the British navy, 
to take his chance when it came. 
Of this prince (called the Jolair 
dearg, or Red Eagle, in the 
novel), the authors of ‘Lays of 
the Deer - Forest’ were the 
children by his marriage with 
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a Miss Manning. They were, 
therefore, legitimate grandsons 
of Charles III. 

“ Asa matter of fact, Admiral 
Allen had two sons: to one he 
left the bulk of his property ; to 
James, the father of our authors, 
he only bequeathed a small 
legacy. This James (whose 
baptismal register has not been 
discovered) left the navy early, 
with the rank of lieutenant. 
His means of subsistence, and 
mode of life, after he left the 
service, are unknown; nor 
have we any information con- 
cerning our heroes (except that 
they are said to have learned 
Gaelic in the Highlands) before 
about the year 1822. 

“In a brief obituary of Ad- 
miral Allen in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ it is said that he 
had claims to the earldom of 
Errol (Hay). Research into 
the genealogy of the Hays 
throws no light on claims 
which the Admiral never seems 
to have pressed. But about 
1822 the elder of his sons pub- 
lished (as John Hay Allen) a 
book of poems called ‘The 
Bridal of Caolchairn,’ with 
notes, one of which is cited 
(in a novel) by Sir Walter 
Scott. Another note contains 
& poem on the Hays, or ‘ Mac- 
Garadhs,’ said to be extracted 
from an old MS. genealogy. 
In fact, it is an imitation of the 
Clan Roll-call sung by Flora 
MacIvor in ‘Waverley.’ It is 
certain that James Allen, father 
of our heroes, used to sign him- 
self ‘MacGaradh’ in familiar 
letters, and MacGaradh was 
offered as the original Celtic 
form of the name of Hay. 


Thus in early years our 
authors seem to have posed 
as Hays of Errol, not as royal 
Stuarts. This is proved by a 
letter of Sir Walter Scott to 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, writ- 
ten in 1829. The two young 
men were then very intimate 
with Sir Thomas. From them 
he learned that their father 
possessed a vellum copy of a 
MS. called ‘ Vestiarium Scoti- 
cum,’ an account, in old Scots, 
of the clan tartans, including 
those of the Border clans! A 
note in an old hand on the 
fly-leaf indicated that the book 
had belonged to Lesley the his- 
torian, Queen Mary’s Bishop 
of Ross. There was also in 
their possession an _ inferior 
MS. of the last century, on 
paper, once the property of a 
Gael in the Cowgate. The 
vellum MS. had belonged to 
Charles Edward. Sir Thomas 
wanted Scott’s opinion of this 
matter. Sir Walter did not 
believe in Border tartans. He 
did not see how Lieutenant 
Allen could have received pres- 
ents from the young Chevalier. 
And he regarded our two 
heroes as day-dreamers. One 
of them he had seen, at a 
dance, wearing the badge of 
the Constable of Scotland 
(Earl of Errol), to which he 
could have no kind of right. 
The brothers could not induce 
their father to send the vellum 
MS. for examination. Nobody 
has ever seen this treasure. 
The old gentleman wrote a 
letter reminding them that he 
had always forbidden them to 
talk of certain family matters 
and heirlooms. This letter is 
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undeniably in the old gentle- 
man’s hand, and certainly, with 
other epistles, does appear to 
indicate his belief in the story. 
Much later the brothers pub- 
lished the ‘Vestiarium.’ It is 
a mystery. The style really 
seems far beyond their powers 
as an imitation of old Scots. 
Moreover, the inferior MS. on 
paper actually exists, and ap- 
pears to puzzle experts. A 
modern copy, by one of the 
brothers, with comic illustra- 
tions in red ink, is also extant : 
it was done for the amusement 
of the Dick Lauders. A full 
discussion of this odd affair will 
be found in Mr D. Stewart’s 
‘Old and Rare Tartans.’ 
“One thing is certain, there 
was an early tendency to Hay, 
not to Stuart, pretensions. 


These later dreams may have 
developed about 1822-29, after 


which date, till 1847, the 
brethren were much caressed 
by some of the Highland gen- 
try residing on the Findhorn, 
and at Lord Lovat’s place, 
Eilean Agais, an islet on the 
Beauly. They adopted the 
Catholic religion and the High- 
land dress. Their personat 
resemblance to the house of 
Stuart was remarkable, and 
was transmitted by the younger, 
Charles, to his _ offspring. 
‘Many of your readers,’ wrote 
the late Lieut.-Colonel Fergus- 
son in ‘Notes and Queries’ 
(April 14, 1888), ‘must remem- 
ber the striking figures of these 
men who were at one time con- 
stant workers at the British 
Museum. I remember well, 
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when a schoolboy in Edinburgh 
about 1846, seeing them in the 
streets, and the sensation thei 
appearance invariably excited 
They were magnificent looking 
men.’ Charles Darwin! relates 
how he was struck by the like. 
ness in a certain photograph to 
Admiral Fitzroy, a descendant 
of Charles II., and how, o 
looking closer, he found it was 
inscribed ‘Ch. E. Sobieski 
Stuart, Count d’Albanie.’ 

“‘ After the publication of the 
‘Tales of the Century,’ a scath- 
ing, though not entirely accur- 
ate, article in the ‘Quarterly 
Review’ appeared, and _ the 
brothers, who only replied as 
to the attacks on the ‘Vesti- 
arium,’ for a time made thei 
home on the Continent, Later 
they returned to London, where 
they lived in great poverty and 
dignity, noted for the eccentric- 
ity of their costume and their 
literary diligence at the British 
Museum. Charles published his 
own poems in a separate volume. 
Unpublished MSS. on artillery 
and on some occult subjects 
survive. 

“How did these accomplished 
men, and charming companions, 
develop their illusion? Charles 
Edward has left a formal state- 
ment (in Lord Braye’s MSS.) 
that he never had any child, 
save his daughter by Miss 
Walkinshaw, Charlotte, Duch- 
ess of Albany (born 1752) 
Again, when Napoleon intended 
to invade England, he sent for 
Charles’s widow, the Countess 
of Albany, and asked her if she 
ever had a child. She answered, 





1 Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 60. 
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‘No. This fact was communi- 
cated by the Countess, at Flor- 
ence, to an English nobleman, 
in the hearing of his little girl, 
who remembered and _ repeat- 
ed the circumstance to her 
nephew, my informant. It 
was Charles’s interest to have 
ason born in wedlock, but son 
he had none. A child would 
have been worth a pension from 
France. 

“There are, however, two 
curious facts which may have 
suggested the dream. First, in 


_ 1754, the Jacobites certainly 


believed, as young Edgar wrote 
to his uncle, the Chevalier’s 
secretary in Rome, that Charles 
had two children by Miss Walk- 
inshaw. Again, the newspapers, 
about 1780 (I have lost the 
reference), speak of a Chev- 
alier Stuart, a son of Prince 
Charles, who was brought to 
England (apparently by Lady 
Primrose), was trained for our 
navy, and took French service, 
in which he distinguished him- 
self by courage and conduct. 
Once more, in Bishop Forbes’s 
‘Lyon in Mourning’ (iii. 329) 
we read that, in 1774, ‘a Scots 
gentleman, son of a noble 
family, and captain of a ship- 
of-war in Britain,’ was intro- 
duced to Charles at the opera 
in Rome, and had an interest- 
mg conversation with him. 
Now Robert Chambers, a great 
friend of our authors, was the 
owner of the MS. of ‘The 
Lyon in Mourning,’ which the 
brothers are likely to have 
read. On April 10, 1773, 
Bishop Gordon assured Bishop 
Forbes that ‘there are now 
the strongest appearances of 
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Peggie’s bosom friend’s preg- 
nancy ’—that is, of the preg- 
nancy of Charles’s wife, Louise 
of Stolberg. It was easy for 
the two day-dreamers to sup- 
pose that appearances had not 
been deceitful, and then to 
credit ‘the Scots gentleman, 
captain of a ship-of-war,’ with 
the custody of the Royal child. 
Who could that gentleman ‘of 
a noble family’ be but Captain 
Allen, ex kypothesi of the house 
of Errol? and who could the 
child be but his supposed son, 
James Allen, father of our 
heroes? His education for the 
British navy might be sug- 
gested by the anecdote of the 
Chevalier Stuart: in any case 
James Allen served in the 
navy. The extraordinary se- 
crecy of Charles Edward him- 
self, vouched for by his long 
incognito (1749-1760), lent 
life and colour to the dream. 
Other such visions there were: 
the brothers had fought for 
Napoleon at Waterloo, as they 
insist in ‘Lays of the Deer- 
Forest.’ George IV., we know, 
cherished a similar fancy. 
“There is not any known 
evidence for any one of these 
myths, sprung from what is call- 
ed megalomania, and cherished 
with a strange hysterical con- 
viction. The original Stuarts 
were Alans, or FitzAlans, but 
our two Alans were not Stuarts. 
There is no trace of even illegit- 
imate descent. Cardinal York 
was a saintly man ; no authentic 
record of a bastard of the Old 
Chevalier exists, and we have 
noticed the disclaimer of Charles 
Edward and of his wife. Stuarts 
our authors were not: the very 
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name of the elder, John, is im- 
possible for a Royal Stuart. 
But they were pleasing, hand- 
some, ingenious gentlemen, and 
good sportsmen. A. L.” 


Turning now to the second 
volume of ‘ Lays of the Deer- 
Forest,’ it gives one the impres- 
sion of being the work of men 
so brimful of information that 
they are at some loss for means 
to convey it. As explained 
above, it consists entirely of 
notes upon the poems: foot- 
notes to these notes also abound, 
and not seldom footnotes upon 
the footnotes themselves. Any- 
thing that can’t be packed into 
these is relegated to appendices, 
wherein is much notable matter. 
It is meet that Highland lore 
should be taken with salt, and 
some of the stories about a time 
when tighearnan tarruinn—iron 


lords—were held in higher rev- 
erence than mere tighearnan 
chraiceainn—skin lords—that 
is, holders by parchment titles 
—certainly partake liberally of 


the marvellous. It is impos- 
sible at the present day to test 
the skill of the Highlanders as 
bowmen, for a reason similar to 
that which has hitherto ren- 
dered abortive all attempts on 
the part of cherubs to assume a 
sitting posture,—il n’y a pas de 
quoi — Highlanders no longer 
have bows; but it is difficult 
to share the simple faith 
of these authors in certain 
statements contained in the old 
hunting songs, to the effect 
that it was an ordinary feat of 
archery to strike the stag in 
the ear and the badger in the 
head, so as not to spoil the skins, 
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In warfare, at all events, how. 
ever grandly the bards may 
have drawn the long bov, 
Scottish bowmen, both High. 
land and Lowland, were ever 
notoriously inferior to their 
“auld enemies of England,” 
being in the habit, it is com- 
monly said, of drawing the 
arrow to the breast or even 
lower, instead of to a fixed 
point between the chin and the 
ear, as the English masters of 
the craft did use. The testi- 
mony, therefore, of the authors 
on such matters is worth no 
more credence than can be 
accorded to hearsay in general, 
not forgetting the inevitable 
prepossession of the human 
mind for tempora acta. But it 
is a different matter when they 
come to tell us about their own 
intercourse with beast and 
bird: there is no whiff of cam- 
phor or naphtha, no museum 
dust upon the page; but one 
feels the very breath from the 
corrie— scents the aroma of 
pine and bog - myrtle — hears 
the solemn voice of Findhorn 
or the tinkle of the mountain 
burn. These Stuarts lived all 
the year round among the 
creatures which they hunted 
and shot in their season, and 
loved them as only sportsmen 
learn to love wild things—with 
the understanding. Nay, many 
of those whom prowess and 
activity fully entitle to high 
rank as sportsmen can have 
but fractional experience of the 
delights yielded by the forest and 
river—“ getting and spending, 
they lay waste their powers ; 
rushing down for a brief couple 
of autumn moons, and learning 
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little about the denizens of their 
domains, except how they may 
be most artistically killed, they 
inevitably come to regard these 
creatures only as targets ; and, 
even so, the very perfection of 
their equipment seems, to older 
sportsmen at least, to have 
shorn the chase of some of its 
charm. We buy our cartridges 
by the hundred or thousand, 
ready charged ; yet some of us 
lok back regretfully to those 
golden mornings when the grain 
of the powder, the exact charge 
of shot, even the very quality 
of the wads and the nice adjust- 
ment of the copper caps, afforded 
matter for complacent criti- 
cism. It would be very irksome 
to go back to muzzle-loading ; 
the twp, twp, tup of the wad as 
it was sent delicately home has 
lost the music it once had for 
our ears; powder-horns and 
shot- belts seem articles as 
clumsy as cross-bow quarells : 
yet the fact remains that we 
who were trained to use the 
obsolete weapons shall never 
see such fun again as we had 
then; nobody except the gun- 
makers is one whit the hap- 
pler for perpetual improve- 
ment in mechanism and ap- 
paratus; and all of us fogies 
enjoy listening to stories of 
the old deliberate days told by 
good men who lived not to 
see the change which has been 
wrought. 

Quomodo ceciderunt robusti ! 
Of all those who lay down 
choice vintages in luxurious 
lodges, harnessing the free tor- 
rent to supply their saloons 
with electric light, how many 
would care to put into practice 
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the instructions given by these 
authors for shooting a stag “at 
the wait ” ?— 


“Since the use of percussion locks 
and double-barrelled rifles, though a 
trial to the impatient, if the ground 
is quiet this working at the wait is 
a very good chance ; but in the an- 
tiquated days of flints and singles, in 
wet weather you might share the 
fortune of an old stalker of our ac- 
quaintance. After lying nine hours 
for a stag to feed up to him, when at 
last the beast showed his broad side 
within sixty yards, his long black 
cuilbheir chapped [missed fre} and 
the stag tossed up his head and went 
off to the hill, leaving him in the 
moss as cold and black and stiff as the 
log of bog-oak behind which he was 
lying. Even in the present day, with 
your fine double Purdie, you must be 
prepared for another and a possible 
trial, that, after having lain as long 
as it may please fate to ordain, the 
deer may lie down to ruminate for the 
rest of the daylight, while still four 
or five hundred yards off... . If, 
however, you are a true hill-man, you 
will not fail to be provided with your 
plaid, and have your malazd well lined 
with oatcake, in which case you will 
have a fair chance, for then you may 
bivouac beside the deer till dawn ; 
when, if he has not fed away during 
the night, he will resume his browsing 
and may feed up to your range.” 


Such a trial of endurance 
as a summer night spent on a 
hillside must be outside the 
experience of ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of those who 
perform the August migration 
to the Highlands in sleeping- 
cars. Civilisation has empha- 
sised the rigour of severance 
between day and night; day- 
time itself is subdivided into 
inflexible sections and is reck- 
oned only by intervals between 
conventional meal-times. The 
more the atmosphere becomes 
tainted by the presence of man, 
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the common enemy—the more 
he fills the land with his din 
—the more confirmed become 
the “beasts of sweet flight ” 
in nocturnal habits, wherefore 
must he who would acquire 
true familiarity with them be 
astir at all hours. Except the 
badger and otter, there is none 
of British quadrupeds of which 
the ordinary summer tourist 
knows less than the roe, but 
the Stuarts have plenty of its 
secrets to reveal :— 


“There was a solitary doe which 
lived in the hollow below the Braigh- 
cloiche-leithe in Tarnaway. I sup- 
yose that we had killed her marrow 
fmate}, but I was careful not to dis- 
turb her haunt, for she was very fat 
and round, stepped with much caution, 
and never went far to feed. Accord- 
ingly, when at evening and morning 
she came out to pick the sweet herbs 
at the foot of the brae, or by the 
little green well in its face, I trod 


softly out of her sight, and if I passed 
at noon, made a circuit from the 
black willows or thick junipers where 


she reposed during the heat. At last 
one fine summer morning I saw her 
come tripping out from her bower of 
young birches as light as a fairy and 
very gay and ‘canty,’ but so thin 
nobody but an old acquaintance would 
know her. For various mornings 
after I saw her on the bank, but she 
was always restless and anxious, lis- 
tening and searching the wind, trot- 
ting up and down, picking a leaf here 
and a leaf there, and after her short 
and unsettled meal she would take a 
frisk round, leap into the air, dart 
down into her secret bower, and 
appear no more until the twilight. 
. . « One day I stole down the brae 
among the birches. In the middle 
of the thicket there was a group of 
young trees growing out of a carpet 
of deep moss, which yielded like a 
down pillow. The prints of the doe’s 
slender forked feet were thickly traced 
about the hollow, and in the centre 
there was a bed of the velvet fog 
which seemed a little higher than 
the rest, but so natural that it would 
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not have been noticed by any wu. 
accustomed eye. I carefully lifted 
the green cushion, and under its veil, 
rolled close together, the head of each 
resting on the flank of the other, 
nestled two beautiful little kids, their 
large velvet ears laid smooth on their 
dappled necks, their spotted sides 
sleek and shining as satin, and their 
little delicate legs as slender as hazel 
wands, shod with tiny shoes as smooth 
and black as ebony, while their large 
dark eyes looked at me... witha 
full, mild, quiet gaze, which had not 
yet learned to fear the hand of man. 
Still they had a nameless doubt which 
followed every motion of mine ; their 
little limbs shrank from my touch, 
and their velvet fur rose and fell 
quickly; but as I was about to 
replace the moss, one turned its head, 
lifted its sleek ears towards me, and 
licked my hand as [ laid their soft 
mantle over them. I often saw them 
afterwards when they grew strong 
and came abroad upon the brae, and 
frequently I called off old Dread- 
nought when he crossed their warm 
track.” 

For one who has witnessed 
such a sight as this and appre- 
hended its exceeding loveliness, 
the forest with its birchen glades, 
its blaeberry dens, its bracken 
shoulder-high, must ever hold 
a deeper significance than it 
bears for him who only passes 
through it rifle in hand. The 
pages of these brothers are full 
of pictures as delicate and 
peaceful as this, and it is not 
surprising to find that men s0 
watchful and sympathetic an- 
ticipated some of the discoveries 
of more erudite men of science. 
Among such these Stuarts laid 
no claim to rank, yet they 
possessed and practised the 
alpha and omega of scientific 
attainment — namely, _ patient 
observation. Knowledge of the 
almost universal migration of 
birds counts among the latest 
acquisitions of ornithology, yet 
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of the hundreds of people who 
prize the woodcock as a game- 
bird, very few indeed know, 
even now, that the woodcocks 
bred in the British Isles are not 
the offspring of laggards from 
the winter flight, but of birds 
belonging to a different flight 
altogether—the flight, namely, 
which breeds as do all migratory 
birds in the northern hemi- 
sphere, at the utmost northerly 
limit of their annual migration. 
A more familiar instance of 
this habit is furnished by the 
lapwing or peewit, of which 
large quantities may be seen at 
any time of the year in any 
suitable part of the British 
Isles. It is now well known 
that the flight which occupies 
the ground in winter is not the 
same which furnishes plovers’ 
eggs in spring: these last move 
to southern latitudes in autumn, 
to be replaced in turn by birds 
bred in Scandinavia and 
northern Europe. The whole 
winter flight moves south of 
parallel 58 north latitude, so 
that from November to Feb- 
ruary not a peewit can be seen 
in Caithness or the Orkneys. 
All this is piper’s news, no 
doubt, to readers of Mr Abel 
Chapman and Herr Gitke, but 
It was not matter of common 
knowledge when John and 
Charles Stuart lived on the 
Findhorn ; wherefore when they 
published their opinion that 
Wwoodcocks — far more furtive 
birds than lapwings—bred in 
Scotland and migrated south 
m winter, nobody paid any 
attention to them. Even 
William Yarrell, although in 
his edition of 1856 he quoted 
the Stuarts as describing the 
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regular nesting of the wood- 
cock in various parts of the 
Highlands, ignored altogether 
the following passage —a 
remarkable one, considering 
that it was penned fifty years 
ago :— 


“The Scottish woodcocks leave their 
hatching-place in the middle or decline 
of summer, and return again in spring ; 
and it appears probable, if not certain, 
that while our winter visitors arrive 
from a more northern region, our emi- 
grants take flight for a more southerly 
climate.” 


In primitive times, when 
woodland and fen covered great 
tracts now under the plough, 
the southern contingent of 
woodcocks probably nested here 
as regularly and perhaps in as 
great numbers as the corre- 
sponding contingent of lapwings 
now does: those which still 
nest with us are no more than 
the remnant of the company 
which has nearly succumbed 
under the adversities incident 
to residence in a densely popu- 
lated and highly cultivated 
region. Those who would en- 
courage the woodcock to nest in 
Britain should take note that 
it is a bird most impatient of 
disturbance: the most amicable 
invitation that owners of wood- 
land can extend to this pretty 
creature in spring and summer 
is to allow superfluous rides to 
grow up and become impass- 
able. 

So long as the Stuarts keep 
within the limits of their own 
observation, they will be found 
faithful — almost infallible — 


guides; but in respect to ex- 
tinct species of animals they 
may scarcely be reckoned so 
sure-footed. The bear—with 
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its finely descriptive Gaelic title 
of magh - gamhainn, the paw- 
calf—the wild-boar, the wolf, 
and the beaver may be con- 
ceded to have been numbered 
among the British fauna within 
historic times ; but the existence 
of the elk as a contemporary 
of man in these islands is 
exceedingly dubious, whether 
it be the extinct so-called Irish 
elk or the elk of Scandi- 
navian forests at this day. 
The authors argued that some 
such animal was indicated in 
ancient Gaelic poetry by the 
term lon, as in a lay they 
quote—“ Glenshee, where often 
is heard the voice of the stag 
and the /on—glen of grey and 
stormy cairns and crags of the 
rainy streams.” Undoubtedly, 
enormous palmated heads of the 
Irish elk are recovered occa- 
sionally from Scottish mosses 
and river-beds (as I write I 
have under my eye one that 
came to me lately from the 
sands of Cree); but it is not 
probable that such a _ huge 
beast long survived the sever- 
ance of Great Britain from 
the Continent: it would have 
been out of proportion to the 
landscape. More probably lon 
was the reindeer, which there 
is evidence to show survived 
in Scotland till the twelfth 
century, but for which there 
does not seem to be any re- 
cognised term in the Gaelic 
language. 

Of all our lost wild beasts 
none has such a fascination 
for the people of the Highlands 
as the wolf. Places claimed 
to be the scene of the death 
of the last wolf are as thickly 
scattered over Scotland as the 
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possessors of Robert Bruce's 
sword. At Achnacarry is the 
very gun—a piece of ordnance 
about five feet long — with 
which Sir Ewen Cameron shot 
the “last wolf” in 1680, and 
the boots—a pair of massive 
cylinders reaching to mid-thigh 
—in which he stood to do it, 


Granted,—but that was only | 


the last wolf in Lochaber: 
there were wolves in Suther- 
land and elsewhere long after 
that, and the Stuarts aver 
that the man who killed really 
the last in Scotland died only 
as it were yesterday—in 1797 
to wit. This was MacQueen 
of Pall -a’-chrochain on the 
Findhorn—a giant who stood 
six feet seven in his brogues. 
It took place in 1743, and 
the Laird of Mackintosh, who 
organised the tainchel or hunt- 
ing, was so well pleased with 
MacQueen’s prowess that he 
gave him the lands of Sean- 
achan “for meat to his dogs.” 

Talking of Pall-a’-chrochain, 
I myself—moit qui vous parle— 
have good cause to remember 
the place, by reason of a mem- 
orable bit of good fortune that 
happened there. It fell on this 
wise 


On 


better thoughts it is 
apparent that this has noth- 
ing to do with the matter m 
hand, and the telling may well 


wait till another season. Turn 
we instead to a point of com- 
bined Highland etiquette and 
syntax noted by the Stuarts 
in connection with the Laird of 
Mackintosh, whom Southerners 
often speak of as “The Mack- 
intosh.” These writers declare 
that, forasmuch as the defimite 
article never precedes the syl- 
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lable mac—son of—it is a prac- 
tice unknown to Gaelic speakers 
to say am Mac-an-toisich, the 
Mackintosh ; am Macleod, the 
Macleod, &c. It is formed, 
say they, on a false analogy 
with “The Chisholm,” a term 
rightly applied to the head of 
the clan Chisholm, seeing that 
he has been known as an Stosa- 
lach from very early times. 


“The Cisolach or Chisholms were 
originally a branch of the Norman 
Sysilts or Cecils, who were early 
settled in Roxburghshire. The sound 
of ch in the pronunciation of their 
name is merely the aspiration of the 
sin Sysilt and the soft Norman c¢ in 
Cecil, according to the usual Gaelic 
pronunciation of that sound, as in 
the name Stuart, which is pronounced 
by the Highlanders Shtuart.” 


Be it far from a Saisneach 
who values his skin to ven- 
ture further upon these dan- 
gerous mysteries! He had 
best remember the wise motto 
of the Drummonds, and “ gang 
warily.” 

My quotations from this vol- 
ume have been too liberal 
already, yet I cannot refrain 
from yet another, illustrating as 
it does the ventures faced of 
yore in pursuit of the red- 
deer, with which the modern 
stalker’s experience compares 
but feebly. There was a 
mighty hart of thirteen points 
in Glengarrie forest which for 
several seasons had defied all 
the arts of venery for his 
destruction. The Stuarts one 
day, when lodging in the black 
hut at Toman-donn, received 
word that this great stag was 
harboured in a small wood on 
the far side of the Garrie, and 
promptly decided to have him 
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driven out to them. But the 
Garrie was in roaring spate. 


“The boat destined to ferry us 
across was surrounded by a wide 
sheet of water, which rendered her 
inaccessible. Few of the inland High- 
landers can swim, and the only one 
of the beaters who could, declared 
that it was impossible to reach the 
boat from the danger of being swept 
away into the rapids below. We 
went out to the water. The coble 
was dancing like a black cork on the 
sweeping current, from which a new 
lake had spread out upon the strath. 
To those unaccustomed to struggle 
with the sea surf it might seem im- 
possible to reach her ; but I measured 
the breadth of the water, the run of 
the stream, and the distance of the 
rapids, and had no doubt that it could 
be done. I returned to the cottage, 
threw off my clothes, and, wrapping 
my plaid about me, ascended the 
water to a distance which I judged 
sufficient to make the necessary allow- 
ance for its velocity, and tossing my 
plaid to the old forester, plunged into 
the stream. When I came up I was 
twenty yards down the current, which 
was whitened with the hurricane of 
wind and sleet that swept over its 
surface. I pulled with all my might, 
and succeeded in keeping the diagonal 
of the boat ; but I was fast drifting, 
and the rain and blast drove so hard 
in my face that I could scarcely see 
or breathe. The thunder of the rapids 
now became distinct through the roar 
of the storm. I gained, however, on 
the boat, which was tugging hard upon 
the painter, the tension of which drew 
down her bows so deep in the water 
that every instant I expected to see 
her leap from the parting rope and 
drift away to the rapids. I succeeded, 
however, in approaching before the 
current took me past, and by a few 
desperate strokes gained the stern, 
and swung round under its lee, scarce 
able to retain my hold. After resting 
for some time, I endeavoured to get 
in, but, owing to the depression of 
the head, the stern was so high that 
. . . the least dip on the side brought 
the water over her bows.” 


He got in at last, however,— 
one can see the curious picture, 
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a naked man in a black boat, 
on a roaring flood, under a 
Highland tempest: his next 
difficulty was to cast loose the 
painter. The boat was half 
full of water; the strain on 
the knot was so great that no 
human fingers could cast it 
loose; his knife was in his 
pocket, and his pocket half a 
mile off in the cottage. At 
last, having baled out the boat, 
Stuart managed to saw the 
painter asunder with the broken 
rim of the baling tin, where- 
upon boat and all were well- 
nigh swept over the rapids. 
Finally, he just managed to 
scrape clear. “Old Alasdair 
was ready with my plaid, and 
Glengarrie with the cuach and 
the black bottle; and while I 
wasdressing, the boat was drawn 
up the water, and by successive 
ferries brought over the whole 
party.” Then follows an ex- 


citing description of the drive: 
how the great stag baffled all 
his foes once more, and re. 
mained for several seasons the 
coveted prize of all the best 
stalkers. Eggs, Mantons, and 
Purdies—all the finest artillery 
of the day — were levelled at 
him repeatedly and in vain; 
till one evening he was met 
accidentally by Ian _ Beag 
Abrach, before whose clumsy 
cuilbheir dubh — black musket 
—the monarch of the forest 
lowered his proud crest, to be 
raised never more. 

With tales of the forest such 
as this the Stuarts have 
mingled stories of the feuds of 
Keppoch and other chronicles 
of intense ferocity, so that it 
may truly be said of this vol- 
ume, as it can be of very few 
others, that there is not a dull 
page in it. 

HERBERT MAXWELL 
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ONE MAN, ONE BOOK—-THE USE AND ABUSE OF DIARIES—SIR MOUNTSTUART 
GRANT DUFF’S RECORD OF TRIVIALITIES—A HERBARIUM OF POETS AND 
STATESMEN—ANOTHER WHIG OFFICIAL —SIR ALGERNON WEST'S CON- 
FESSIONS——THE INDISCRETION OF NICKNAMES—GREVILLE AND SIR 
ALGERNON WEST—THE DANGERS OF DINING OUT—-PANTOMIMES NEW 
AND OLD—PATRIOTISM BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS—JOURNALISM AND 
THE WAR—THE EXAGGERATION OF CORRESPONDENTS—G. W. STEEVENS, 


To plant a tree, to beget a 
son, to write a book—these, 
says the old adage, are the three 
duties of man. For the first 
two we have no word of com- 
plaint ; in all sincerity we may 
wish increase both to the timber 
and the population of our native 
land. But we can easily spare 
a universal addition to our lib- 
rary. One man, one book, is 
the worst policy ever invented 
by human insolence ; yet it is a 
policy which threatens to be- 
come a part of our national 
life. Already there are few 
defaulters in the field of fiction. 
The rare ones that have not 
joined what is called “ the ranks 
of our imaginative writers” 
may be pointed out in the street 
with confidence and precision. 
And the reproach of garrulity 
is being removed as fast as may 
be even from those who have 
declined to enlist in the army 
of “fictionists.” Almost every- 
body can (and does) write a 
novel; but there is positively 
no single man, woman, or child 
that cannot keep a diary ; once 
a diary is kept, vanity and 
greed counsel publication ; and 
It will not be due to good taste 
or reticence, if we are not 
presently acquainted with the 
pedigree, the aspirations, and 
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the performances of the whole 
world. 

Now, to keep a diary may be 
a useful and noble enterprise, 
provided that the diarist possess 
both talent and discretion. But 
there is no reason why the 
simple reminiscences of an in- 
dustrious public servant should 
be worth the paper they cover 
in the printing. Whatever 
may be said in dispraise of 
Charles Greville cannot impair 
the value of his work. Says 
the satirist :— 


‘For fifty years he listened at the 
door ; 

He heard some secrets, and invented 
more,” 


This may be true or it may 


be false. But two truths are 
indisputable: in the first place, 
Charles Greville wrote a book 
which is neither imbecile nor 
superfluous; there can be no 
doubt that his journals will 
serve the historian of the future 
more faithfully than the news- 
papers ; and for all his love of 
gossip, he did not often stoop to 
record the frippish conversation 
of titled nobodies. In the 
second place, a just discretion 
persuaded him not to publish 
his work in his own lifetime, so 
that it first came to us in the 
T 
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guise of memoirs, which already 
“tottered on the verge” of 
history. Therefore we may 
feel a gratitude that is not 
disgraceful: above all, we owe 
the Clerk of the Council thanks, 
because his book is a real book, 
and not a shapeless mass of 
undigested “ copy.” 

Unhappily the gentlemen who 
publish their diaries to-day are 
less wisely inspired than the 
Greville of their contempt. 
They do not wait for the grave 
to close over them, before they 
make their candid confession. 
On the contrary, they realise 
the demand that has been 
created by the daily paper, and 
they hasten to supply it with 
what slender talent they can 
compass. In brief, they make 


themselves part and parcel of 
the prevailing eavesdropping. 
The journalist has been before 


them, of course; it is not his 
fault if all his readers are not 
informed that Lady Blank was 
seen driving yesterday in a 
hansom cab, or that Lord Dash 
has taken to a pair of white 
ducks and a grey hat. It is 
hardly credible that these pieces 
of information send whole dis- 
tricts mad with joy, whose in- 
habitants are never likely to 
see in the flesh either Lord Dash 
or Lady Blank. But the ideal 
of journalism, formulated years 
ago by its most daring profes- 
sor, “an ear at every door, an 
eye at every keyhole,” is so 
closely familiar to us that we 
long since pigeon-holed it 
among our inevitable disasters, 
with the influenza and the 
arm-chair administrator. Only 
we did not expect that men 
who by education and know- 
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ledge have a sound claim to in- 
telligence, should emulate the 
profitable indiscretion of the 
news-sheet. Of course, we had 
no right to expect reticence in 
any man; yet we innocently 
defied probability, and ouw 
sanguine temper has been prop- 
erly rewarded by the bitterest 
disappointment. 

The modern habit of confiding 
personal secrets to the vast mass 
of people which subscribes to a 
circulating library was _ first 
made fashionable by Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff, whose ‘ Notes’ 
have already filled six portly 
volumes, and who doubtless 
has material up his sleeve for 
another twenty. Now, it may 
be said at once that Sir Mount- 
stuart is neither very indiscreet 
nor very illuminating. His 
work is merely trivial and un- 
interesting. We gather from 
his pages that he has always 
cherished a wild desire to see 
“celebrities” in the flesh. It 
has not mattered a jot to him 
whether the “celebrities” were 
writers or politicians, actors or 
clergymen; he liked to see them, 
and to breakfast with them, or 
to dine with them, or to chatter 
with them at the Atheneum. 
A pleasant whim, in truth, and 
no more dangerous to society 
than collecting postage-stamps 
or breeding Shire horses. But 
if it be tamely expressed in 
a vague record, it is appal- 
lingly dull. Turn the pages 
of his book where you will, and 
what do you find? “A large 
party at the Seniors’—amongst 
others Cloquet, the great sur- 
geon, Grote, and Matthew 
Arnold.” “Saw Sir John— 
afterwards Lord—Lawrence for 
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the first time.” Maybe these 
reminiscences have their value 
to the gentleman who has 
treasured them for forty years : 
so might he prize the pair of 
boots which he wore on the 
occasion of his maiden speech ; 
so the devout might hoard the 
Prince’s Cherry-stones. But 
they leave us stolidly, wearily 
indifferent. If we may judge 
by Sir Mountstuart’s diary, he 
never said a word to the great 
men, and they never said a 
word to him, They met; ‘twas 
at the Athenzum, or at a 
large party, or at the Break- 
fast Club; they met, and we 
suppose they parted; but who 
is the wiser or better for an 
impertinent knowledge of the 
accidents which befell a politic- 
ian whom they do not know? 
We must all dine, we must 
all breakfast — such is the 
ordinance of fate: if we keep 
“good company,” so much the 
better for us; if we don’t, we 
may at least hope to eat in 
peace. But why after forty 
years we should tell as large a 
mob of strangers as we can 
attract the trivial secrets of 
our life, that only the booksellers 
can explain. 

For, moved either by a laud- 
able discretion or an inevitable 
forgetfulness, Sir Mountstuart 
tells us nothing either for good 
or evil of the great men whose 
society he has frequented. Had 
he possessed a talent of obser- 
vation, he might have composed 
a work which, mellowed by 
time, would have amused our 
great-grandchildren. But when 
he should entertain us, silence 
gets hold of him ; and his celeb- 
nities have as much life as the 
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flowers which he collects with 
a pious assiduity. One day he 
sees “a rocky region covered 
with Spartium junceum, Erica 
arborea, &c.;” another day “the 
chief effects are produced by a 
white Narcissus and by Ger- 
anium pratense.” And _ these 
plants possess just as much 
personality as the Mr Gladstone 
or the M. Renan of these patient 
memoirs. In eloquence, the dead 
flowers fall not a whit below the 
live statesmen and poets of Sir 
Mountstuart’s energetic collec- 
tion. Whatever enters his diary 
is dried and docketed; and if 
the work may be described as a 
gallery of plants, it is also in 
another aspect a herbarium of 
living celebrities. 

One argument in Sir Mount- 
stuart’s favour is unanswerable. 
His journal is_ consistently, 
heroically amiable. A quota- 
tion from Renan stands upon 
all his title-pages: ‘‘ We should 
only write of that which we 
love. Silence and forgetfulness 
are the punishment inflicted 
upon whatever we find ugly or 
common in our walk across life.” 
That is an excellent motto, and 
loyally does Sir Mountstuart 
obey both its spirit and its word. 
His book is never aught but 
amiable; but amiability is not 
enough for literature, and six 
stout volumes must have a 
higher quality than absence of 
malice to float them down the 
stream of time. However, the 
author’s kindliness is never in 
question, and no doubt it is 
this same quality which has 
inspired the author with a love 
of jests. He is, indeed, a verit- 
able Joe Miller, the busiest 
purveyor of “chestnuts” that 
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ever got into print. If ever 
he hears a joke, old and ragged, 
he writes it down with obvious 
satisfaction ; he sends the jibes 
of his own gathering across 
the world; and in revenge 
he dockets the last specimen 
which the generosity of his 
friends ships all the way from 
London to India. If the time 
and the humour are propitious, 
we can imagine no pleasanter 
pastime than the quiet inter- 
change of obsolete jokes. There 
is a moment after dinner (and 
Sir Mountstuart is always giv- 
ing or receiving hospitality) 
when any converse graver than a 
jest is irksome. And Sir Mount- 
stuart, who seems never to have 
profited by the graver wisdom 
of his contemporaries, is careful 
to preserve the lightest play 
upon words, the most frivolous 
repartee, that ever assailed the 
ear of man. But that which 
may be flung across the dinner- 
table is not always apt for print ; 
and there never was a drearier 
book than that which bears 
upon its title-page the name of 
Joe Miller. 

Like all compilers of journals, 
Sir Mountstuart has a poor 
opinion of his rivals. Of Samuel 
Pepys he says: “Although he 
is known to posterity chiefly 
by his absurdities, he was in his 
day an extremely useful public 
servant.” Known to posterity 
by his absurdities! Why, Pepys 
is remembered because, above 
all men that ever lived, he had 
the genius of candour and self- 
revelation. His book were 
enough to reconstruct his period, 
even though all other records 
were destroyed. Is it absurd 
to realise with perfect justice 
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your own character, and to 
describe without malice or mis- 
take the characters of your 
contemporaries? Is it absurd 
to make full confession of such 
weaknesses as few men dis- 
cover and fewer still acknow- 
ledge even to their own hearts? 
Samuel Pepys, in fact, was per- 
mitted by his transcendent 
genius to paint the portrait of 
the real living man whom he 
knew best; nor has he ever 
met a worthy rival in the art. 
But, says Sir Mountstuart, he 
is chiefly known to posterity 
by his absurdities. How, then, 
shall Sir Mountstuart himself 
be known, if perchance his 
‘Notes’ are read by another 
generation ? 

Now, Sir M. Grant Duff's 
book would be wholly unim- 
portant if it were not a symptom 
of modern curiosity. It could 
not have been published with- 
out the hope of attracting 
readers, and to attract readers 
by so intimate a relation is 
tempting the people to a social 
sin. It is a small sin—that is 
true; but it is a sin neverthe- 
less, this obstinate desire to pry 
into the secrets of others. And 
if there were not writers to 
betray themselves, there could 
be no readers to profit by the 
betrayal. We desire to pay 
the greatest honour to Sir 
Mountstuart’s energy and ami- 
ability; we have no doubt 
that the speeches, which he 1s 
always ready to quote, served 
their purpose excellently; we 
can easily believe that the 
Breakfast Club was the most 
distinguished occasion for con- 
viviality ever devised by human 
ingenuity. But we have no 
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right to know who belonged 
to it, and who were the most 
assiduous attendants at its 
groaning board. Nor can we 


take the smallest pleasure in 
the following table, which the 
author modestly describes as 
Amphitryonic statistics :— 


SumMMARY FRoM Oct. 14 To Dec, 6, 1886, INCLUSIVE. 


From Oct. 14 
to Dec. 6. 


Invited to dinner. 
Accepted . , 
Unable to accept 


Total invited 


It is worth quoting because 
it proves, better than pages of 
argument, the trustful dispos- 
ition of Sir M. Grant Duff. 
In a brief five years he invited 
7512 persons to dine with him! 
But why, oh why, should he 
share this Gargantuan secret 
with all the world? 

The fashion thus set by Sir 
Mountstuart has been quickly 
followed, and we note with 
pleasure that his nearest rival 
is also a staunch Whig. Sir 
Algernon West, whose ‘ Recol- 
lections’ have proved what 
the booksellers term “a book 
of the season,” has taken the 
world into his confidence with 
even greater candour. Had 
another uncovered Sir Alger- 
non’s life with equal circum- 
stance, the victim would have 
had every right to be dis- 
pleased ; but it is character- 
istic of the gentlemen who 
publish their diaries that they 
fall into the pit of their own 
digging with perfect complac- 
ency. Now, we learn from Sir 
Algernon’s own book that, like 
Sir Mountstuart, he has always 
kept the best of company, and 
that, as becomes a good Radical 
and Mr Gladstone’s private 
secretary, he has seldom conde- 
scended to cultivate a society 


Previous totals. Grand totals. 


147 5977 6124 
29 1359 1388 


176 7336 7512 


which he deemed unworthy of 
him. Yet as we read his con- 
fessions we cannot help thinking 
that he himself is not quite free 
from surprise. We seem to hear 
a half-silenced cry of satisfac- 
tion. See how “genteel” I 
have always been! I’ve al- 
ways been in a smart set, I 
have! But certain things there 
are that should be taken for 
granted. We do not want to 
be told, what should be evident, 
that Sir Algernon mixed in the 
world to which he properly 
belonged. Still less are we 
pleased when we note that he 
habitually employs nicknames 
in a work intended not for his 
friends, but for the public. This 
freedom would be called bad 
manners in a journalist, and it 
would be thus called with per- 
fect justice. And should not a 
well-known official, whose pro- 
fession has made him familiar 
with the statesmen of thirty 
years, uphold a higher standard 
of manners than the common 
journalist ? 

For the rest, the book is 
rather tiresome than entertain- 
ing. Of course, it is packed 
with stories, for Sir Algernon 
is as keen a raconteur as his 
rival; and, of course, it is 
crammed with memories of Mr 
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Gladstone, with letters from Mr 
Gladstone, with proofs of Mr 
Gladstone’s nobility and wisdom, 
of Mr Gladstone’s kindness and 
suavity. Sir Algernon, too, 
is amiable, or as amiable as his 
political opinions permit him to 
be; but, as we have said, amia- 
bility is not enough to give a 
book a permanent value, and 
we cannot imagine the _his- 
torian of the future consulting 
these volumes with confidence 
or with profit. Of what use is 
it, for instance, to register such 
trivial facts as the following ?— 
“Karly in August 1886 my 
wife and daughter went into 
Guildford to meet Mr and Mrs 
Gladstone, who had driven 
over from the Wolvertons at 
Coombe. They had tea at the 
Guildford Club, where they 
were discovered and much 
cheered; they then came on 


to Wanborough, John Morley 


arriving, with Welby, for 
dinner.” To Sir Algernon this 
event may have had its import- 
ance; but what meaning can it 
have for the subscribers to a 
circulating library ? 

However, Sir Algernon West 
seems to have spent a success- 
ful and profitable life. Eton 
and Christ Church were a 
proper preparation for the high 
destiny of one who was to be 
Mr Gladstone’s private secre- 
tary. A sojourn at King’s 
College was a base interlude, 
for there he did nothing more 
than make “a few third-rate 
acquaintances ”—an experience 
always galling to a staunch 
democrat. But at Oxford he 
easily extinguished what might 
have been a dubious memory, 
and when he came to town 
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he was soon on terms of in- 
timacy with all the great 
men and beautiful women of 
his day. Bobsy Meade and 
Georgie Gordon, and Bo Some. 
body Else—he knows them all, 
and calls them all, in print, 
by their Christian names. This 
is far worse than Charles Grev- 
ille, and at least Greville did 
not contemplate the publication 
of his memoirs in the lifetime 
of himself and his friends. Yet 
of Greville Sir Algernon West 
has a very poor opinion. 
Charles Greville, says he, was 
supposed to have got “money 
from his publisher for the 
promise of his Memoirs.” Well, 
why not, if he kept his promise, 
and the publisher kept his not 
to print until discretion per- 
mitted publicity? Did not Sir 
Algernon West get money from 
his publisher on the delivery of 
his Recollections? In fact, all 
that can be said in dispraise of 
Greville applies with greater 
force to Sir Algernon West. 
Only in Greville’s defence it 
may be said once more that he 
composed a sober, serious work, 
and that he kept it secret until 
its publication was attended 
with no disgrace. 

Again, says Sir Algernon 
West, “Hayward and Greville 
traded on the vulgarity and 
snobbishness of the society they 
lived in.” It is a harsh phrase; 
but upon what else do Sir 
Algernon West and his like 
trade? They know perfectly 
well that a book which dis- 
plays the great ones of the 
earth in their slippers and 
dressing - gowns is sure of its 
public; and so accurately do 
they gauge the common taste 
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that they are discussed almost 
as widely as the daily paper. 
But there is one other in- 
convenience which should be 
pointed out: if this practice of 
tittle- tattle be encouraged, 
which of us is safe? It is not 
everybody that likes to be 
called Bo or Bobsy or Georgie 
in print, or who cares to have 
the casual epigrams which he 
uttered at a dining-table put 
down in the cold deliberation 
of black and white. And the 
law will certainly need an 
alteration if Sir Algernon 
West’s example be widely fol- 
lowed. The copyright of print 
is still uncertain, but if London 
be full of official journalists 
anxious for copy, the sooner 


that speech also is copyrighted 
by law the better for the 
casual citizen as well as for 
the national dignity. The very 


fact that a man has_ been 
admitted into distinguished 
society once was a guarantee 
that its secrets and its follies 
would not be blurted elsewhere. 
But manners are becoming 
easier every day, and presently 
reticence will only be enforced 
by a threat of punishment. 
Wherever you look you are 
confronted with the same in- 
discretion. It is not only the 
world of self-important private 
secretaries which is infected 
with the common vice. Here, 
for instance, is Mr William 
Rossetti, an incurable case, if 
ever there was one. For he 
adds to a deplorable candour 
a taste for cannibalism. In 
other words, he is always 
gobbling up his friends in 
public. And in his last vol- 
ume, ‘Pree - Raphaelite Diaries 
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and Letters,’ he is as obdurate 
and indiscreet as ever. For 
the moment he has deserted 
his brother for Madox Brown, 
the story of whose squalid, 
insignificant life is told with 
superfluous care. What pur- 
pose is served by these idle 
revelations we cannot imagine ; 
nor can we explain why 
Mr William Rossetti thinks it 
worth while to embalm the 
fact that once upon a time 
—it was in August 1854 — 
Madox Brown had “onions for 
supper.” On another occasion 
he had a mushroom for tea. 
But both statements leave us 
cold; and it seems that if a 
man declines to make himself 
ridiculous before the world, his 
friends will hold him up to 
posthumous contempt rather 
than allow him to court ob- 
livion. 
* * % 


With our modern fashions and 
our ceaseless garrulity the an- 
cient standard of life and man- 
ners is fast changing. Tradi- 
tions are dying, and none knows 
what tricks or antics will take 
their place. And with our man- 
ners we change our amusements. 
Time was when Christmas was 
incomplete without its panto- 
mime —a curious medley of 
chalk and red paint, of monsters 
and fairyland, of flimsy yet 
lustrous backcloths, and reck- 
less, irresistible puns. Above 
all, it was usual in these satur- 
nalia to jibe at the year’s 
absurdities, and to touch off, 
as is still done in the French 
revue, the scandals of the world 
or the follies of politicians. But 
nothing is left us of the panto- 
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mime but its name—no acting, 
no jest, no clown, no trans- 
formation scene—nothing. Pro- 
cessions we have in plenty, our 
eyes are always dazzled with 
the glitter of changing lights ; 
yet the clown is reduced to his 
very lowest terms, the panta- 
loon is no longer the genial 
dupe of our childhood, and if 
the harlequin does flourish a 
wooden sword, it is only for 
an instant, and by way of an 
apology. What, then, is put 
in the place of the old enchant- 
ments? The endless manceuv- 
ring of half - drilled women, 
and inapposite patriotism. The 
patriot is the noblest of men, 
when he does not degenerate 
into a patriotard. But we con- 
fess that we do not want to hear 
of England’s grandeur from 
behind the footlights, nor do 
we bear with patience a lesson 
in politics delivered by a young 
lady whose pink tights are ob- 
viously too small for her. This 
kind of hysteria may attract 
pennies to the tambourine: it 
does not increase the dignity 
of our country nor the courage 
of our citizens. But the climax 
is reached when, in a certain 
pantomime, a dozen dancing- 
girls turn violent somersaults in 
order that, as they stand upon 
their heads, the union-jack may 
beseen emblazoned in their petti- 
coats! °*Tis a sorry spectacle, 
and, if it were characteristic, we 
might take it for a symptom of 
the nation’s decadence. 

But tradition lingers longer 
in the east than in the west, and 
while the fashionable panto- 
mimes are composted of music- 
hall airs and undesigned insults 
to our flag, there are distant 
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theatres which still respect the 
older fashion. Go to Hoxton, if 
perchance you can find yourway 
through the devious wilderness 
of the city, and you will find at 
the Britannia a perfect vision of 
the past. There can be very 
little of the music-hall in a 
theatre whose orchestra does not 
disdain that forgotten melody, 
“Spring, Spring, Beautiful 
Spring!” But that is the note 
of the Britannia—it is just thirty 
years behind these prosaic times. 
So that the traveller to Hoxton 
may rejoice his eyes with the 
dear, dead conventions of the 
past. He may see the whole 
strength of the company line up 
while the transformation scene 
is being prepared, until each has 
contributed his little song and 
dance, and they have all 
“walked round ” unnumbered 
times. He may hear the plea- 
sant old jests about pawnshops 
and mother-in-laws, which 
should zstivate (so to say) but 
which should still enjoy the 
freedom of the winter months. 
He may see fairies, suspended on 
obvious wires, float elegantly 
through the air; he may see 
such a transformation scene of 
painted cloth and lamps 4s 
would evoke a sigh of satisfied 
surprise from a curmudgeon. 
Above all, he may see a real 
clown and a real pantaloon, and 
if the red-hot poker was lacking 
this year, we shall look out 
twelve months for its restora- 
tion to popularity. Yet Hox- 
ton, too, was persuaded _to 
cheapen the emotion of patriot- 
ism: the vice, in truth, is w- 
versal; but the taste of Hoxton 
is miles ahead of Piccadilly; 
and the Britannia, at least, did 
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not sadden us with the reflec- 
tin that London is approach- 
ing Paris in sentiment and be- 
haviour. If the speech of the 
Boulevards could project bullets, 
no nations save the French 
would live an hour; and if the 
pantomimes of London were 
translated into fact, a small, 
ompact army of ballet-girls, 
wrapped round with the union- 
jack, would even now be march- 
ing to the conquest of the world. 
But we are persuaded that our 
patriotism and courage are 
deeper than the doggerel of the 
nusic-halls, and that when once 
the unaccustomed panic be past 
we shall return again to quieter 
manners and a juster sentiment 
of life and war. 


* * * 


Such is our persuasion ; yet 


we confess the weight of argu- 
ment is against us. We are all 
jatriots—of that there can be 
10 doubt. All the journalists 
ae patriots: they profess their 
patriotism in every article which 
they publish. Short of march- 
ing to the front, they are ready 
lr every sacrifice—so they say. 
But they, is one sacrifice, the 
wsiest vi all to make, from 
vhich the journalists recoil in 
loror. This is not the place 
0 discuss the war in which 
Ingland is at present engaged. 
Fleet Street alone there are 
it least five hundred persons 
mpetent to supplant Lord 
Salisbury and the Commander- 
wChief; and as these five 
hundred are gentlemen who do 
wt know the vice of reticence, 
lls not their fault if the whole 
vorld is not by this time aware 
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of Sir Redvers Buller’s incom- 
petence, and Lord Roberts’ 
wicked censorship of news. 
They are dogmatic—are these 
journalists; they have no doubts; 
they think they have mastered 
the whole art of war; but 
they would rather see their 
country ruined than themselves 
behind in the race for news. 
That is the sacrifice which not 
one of them is prepared to 
make, and their vanity is the 
sorriest spectacle of modern 
times. 

Now, it is necessary to remind 
the press that a war is not con- 
ducted merely for its peculiar 
use and benefit. When we 
accepted the challenge hurled 
at us by President Kruger, we 
were not moved by the reflec- 
tion that a campaign in South 
Africa would mean a fortune 
for Fleet Street, and glory for 
the war correspondents. Fleet 
Street and the war correspon- 
dents are no more essential to 
the empire than the parasites 
who hope to loot our camps ; 
and Fleet Street and the war 
correspondents are the most 
dangerous camp-followers of all. 
Being servants, they mistake 
themselves for masters; being 
paid to disseminate news, they 
think they have a right not 
only to know everything that 
takes place, but also to com- 
ment upon it in such terms as 
seems good to them. And 
when news fails them, they 
turn about to abuse the War 
Office or the Government or 
the generals or anybody or 
anything that comes near to 
their hand. They know noth- 
ing: yet their pose is om- 
niscience; they write leading 
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articles, which contain three 
or four mutually destructive 
statements ; yet the statements 
are in print, and their only 
begetters swell with dignity. 
One day the Boer force amounts 
to 30,000. The next day any 
man is worse than a criminal 
who did not divine at the very 
first that the Boer force was 
100,000. Fortunately the edi- 
tor has a short memory, and he 
is careful not to charge him- 
self with the incompetence that 
he hurls in the teeth of all the 
world. But he excites some 
few, poor, foolish persons in the 
provinces, and if only he ham- 
mers on long enough he creates 
a half-opinion out of manifold 
ignorance. 

And he does more than this. 
By collecting every scrap of 
news, by defying the censor, by 
printing the letters of private 
soldiers, he is able to prove 
himself the staunchest ally of 
his country’s enemies. So long 
as he has full licence, it is idle 
to close Delagoa Bay. He 
prints the news; the spies of 
Kruger telegraph it hot-hand 
to Pretoria; and our enemies 
within twenty-four hours are 
forewarned and _ forearmed. 
What cares the journalist ? 
He has sold another thousand 
copies of his paper, and so long 
as his circulation is secure, he 
will cheerfully witness the 
world in ashes. But even, 
when he has given valuable 
aid to the Boers, he is not 
content. It is still his privilege 
to discourage the soldiers of 
his Queen. He can invite com- 
plaints from every Dick, Tom, 
and Harry who serves in the 
ranks. He can collect the 
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foolish, miserable letters writ. 
ten in camp, and print them 
with the authority which his 
circulation gives him. So we 
have heard that a certain gen- 
eral has lost the confidence of 
his men; that after a cer. 
tain engagement he narrowly 
escaped death at the hand of 
mutineers; that in future no 
soldier would respect his orders, 
&c. Now, this sent back to 
Africa becomes a positive in- 
centive to mutiny. The poor 
fellow who wrote the letter we 
may forgive: he wrote in anger 
and discomfort. But what can 
we say of the editor, who, in 
the cool atmosphere of a com- 
fortable room, initials this in- 
famous piece of gossip for the 
printer? The journalist de- 
sires to take all the part he 
can in the conduct of the war. 
Yet he is not amenable to the 
Army Act. If he were, he 
would receive a short shrift, for 
the punishment of his offence— 
discouragement of our soldiers 
—might be death. 

Again, he is never so happy 
as when he is stirring up small 
jealousies. Here is a little gem, 
which one journal deemed it 
right and proper to print: “I 
have come to the conclusion 
that the English generals are 
lacking in sense. They affect 
to despise the Volunteers, who 
are probably the best men they 
have got, and it is a fact that 
the Volunteers have to wait for 
their meals until the Regulars 
have been served.” This jewel 
of gossip is signed “Shrewd 
Observer,” and it is plain that 
the epithet is well-chosen. It 
is “shrewd,” indeed, to invent 
a foolish grievance, and send it 
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broadcast over the world. Poor 
Volunteers ! 
wait for their dinner? Of 
course they don’t; and if they 
did they would be strong enough 
to bear the delay ; but ‘“Shrewd 
Observer,” who ought to edit 
a journal, fancies a grievance, 
and who knows, with good luck 
he may have inspired half-a- 
dozen of our volunteers to dis- 
content. 

Of course we are a democracy, 
and we must act in public. But 
we believe that in this matter 
the people is higher-minded than 
the press. We believe that the 
most of our citizens would rather 
wait for their news than risk 
the lives of their sons and their 
brothers. Yet the press has 
usurped an insidious sover- 


eignty. Of course the people 
might prove its horror of shame- 
less indiscretion by refusing to 


read any other paper than the 
‘Daily News’ (let us say), whose 
editor throughout this crisis has 
lost neither his head nor his dig- 
nity. (Not that our condemna- 
tion is universal ; happily there 
are four or five papers which 
have not violated the best tradi- 
tion: but it is fair to applaud 
the chivalry of the ‘Daily 
News,’ because it has valiant- 
ly set patriotism before party.) 
But our citizens are creatures 
of habit, and they do not easily 
change their journal. Nor is 
the offence new. Mr Delane 
set the fashion in the Crimean 
war, and to stultify a weak 
Government did not scruple to 
give the Russians valuable and 
acknowledged aid. But it is 
not by this outspokenness that 
we won our empire. Had Wel- 
lington fought with a mob of 
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correspondents and a telegraph- 
wire at his back, he would never 
have survived Torres Vedras ; 
the Peninsular War would have 
been a pitiable failure, and Well- 
ington himself would have been 
recalled long before Waterloo 
was won. Yet how can we curb 
the journalist? How impose 
upon this irresponsible “patriot” 
the responsibility of his words 
and acts? By no means yet 
known to the law ; and perhaps 
the method of Lord Roberts is 
best—send him no news, and 
let him employ his ingenuity 
in idle conjecture. 

Moreover, war is a dignified 
and serious enterprise which 
should be carried on with good 
manners and without levity. 
Where the lives of thousands 
and the fate of an empire are 
at stake, there is no room for 
insolence and fine writing. Yet 
the most of our war correspon- 
dents have neither the reticence 
nor the tradition which would 
enable them to give us a modest 
picture of the fray. They 
speak only in superlatives: it 
is always “a rain of lead” with 
them, or “a _ solid sheet of 
bullets.” The casual incidents 
of the campaign are called ter- 
rible “reverses”; and we suf- 
fered a dozen “defeats” before 
ever we fought a battle. And 
when for a moment they lay 
aside their extravagance, they 
take it upon themselves to 
admonish their country. So 
we have seen the superb spec- 
tacle of a young gentleman, 
who once was an officer and 
might know better, advising 
Great Britain not to relinquish 
the struggle, and asking in 
dismay, “‘ Where are the fox- 
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hunters of England?” This 
young gentleman need not be 
downcast ; but his example, and 
the example of his colleagues 
and their employers, have con- 
vinced us that we cannot again 
trust to the dignity or to the 
patriotism of our press. During 
the last three months the jour- 
nals have done their best to 
make freedom of speech abom- 
inable; and it will be for- 
tunate for us if we conduct 
our next war with the wires 
cut behind us, and all the 
correspondents kicking their 
heels at the coast. 


* * * 


At a time when there is so 
much to reprehend and regret 
in the methods of contemporary 
journalism, comes the deplorable 
news of Mr G. W. Steevens’s 
Than 
him there was no one of 
whom more might have been 
expected as regards the future 
of English journalism. Ripe 
learning, alert and masterly 
powers of observation, a rarely 
trenchant style—all these at- 
tainments (modestly and with- 
out advertisement) Mr Steevens 
brought to his chosen work, a 
work generally, and not always 
wrongly, regarded as the refuge 
of those who have failed in 
literature and art. The an- 
tagonism between literature and 
the press is an old source of 
epigrammatic comment; but the 
antagonism is still well rooted 
in reality, and Mr Steevens was 
one of the very few who recon- 
ciled the difference. 

That ultimate arbiter, the 
general and not always gener- 


death at Ladysmith. 
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ous public, will remember 
Mr Steevens as the vivacious 
historian of Khartum, and 
generations after this his name 
is likely to be linked in enviable 
association with one of the most 
successful feats of English arms, 
But to the smaller number to 
whom popular success is not 
the first and last criterion of 
literary merit, Mr Steevens 
will also be remembered for the 
astonishing quantity, variety, 
and excellence of work which 
he crowded into a lifetime of 
thirty years. In pure litera- 
ture undoubtedly his greatest 
achievement was his ‘ Mono- 
logues of the Dead’; and even 
more than ‘With Kitchener to 
Khartum’ his masterly pictures 
of America in ‘The Land of 
the Dollar’ represent his pheno- 
menal skill in seizing and vividly 
portraying the essential features 
of a vast subject. Of his work 
from beginning to end it can 
truthfully be said that where it 
did not actually reach the high- 
water mark it was always elo- 
quent of promise, full always of 
strenuous endeavour, honesty 
of purpose, and always marked 
by scholarship, style, and sin- 
gular maturity of judgment. 
It is sometimes said by the 
journalist in his haste that his 
good work is swallowed up m 
the abysm of anonymity, but to 
this view we cannot subscribe. 
The good wine of literature 
needs no bush. Mr Steevens 
would have made a reputation 
without the peculiarly adven- 
titious circumstances which 
gained him at an unusually 
early age the well - deserved 
popularity of the bookstall and 
the honours of a sixpenny Te 
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print. None the less, however, 
it is a pleasure to ‘Maga’ to 
raise the veil of her anonymity 
so far as to acknowledge the 
many admirable contributions 
she has had from Mr Steevens’s 
pen. Their variety was char- 
acteristic. “A Naval Utopia” 
and “The Apotheosis of Rus- 
sia,” two articles which adorned 
these pages, and which not un- 
naturally were attributed at the 
time to naval and military ex- 
perts, represent excellently Mr 
Steevens’s amazing versatility 
and industry, and his ability— 
little short of genius—to probe 
to the uttermost any subject 
with which he really grappled : 
while again his more purely 
literary dexterity was seen to 
brilliant advantage in the very 
striking paper, “ From the New 
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which he contribut- 
thousandth 


Gibbon,” 
ed to ‘Maga’s’ 
number. 

But above all—and the path- 
etic circumstance of his death 
gives poignancy to the fact— 
we mourn the loss of a brilliant 
war-correspondent, potentially, 
at least, our greatest. It is 
one of the regrettable ironies 
of fate that at the very moment 
when we expect to hear of the 
successful end of one of the 
most stirring episodes in our 
military history, we should be 
apprised of the death of him 
who would naturally have been 
its brilliant historian, and are 
left only to join in that peren- 
nial regret— 

‘*When lovely souls and pure, before 


their time, 
Unto the dusk go down.” 
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Ir is always hard in times 
of trouble and difficulty, when 
personal feelings and _ public 
interests are really or apparently 
in conflict, to hold the balance 
evenly between the two, or to 
determine with accuracy the 
weight which should be allowed 
to each in the regulation of our 
conduct. But if it is difficult 
to do so in any circumstances, 
how much more so must it be 
when the personal considera- 
tions involved are of an acutely 
painful character, arising from 
the loss of dearly loved relatives 
and friends, and aggravated by 
the belief, we will not say that 
they have died in vain, for 
whoso meets a hero’s death 
never dies in vain, but that 


except for official mismanage- 
ment, many of them might still 


have been alive! Thousands of 
our countrymen and country- 
women are plunged into mourn- 
ing; and thousands more are 
waiting in silent indignation 
for some explanation of events 
which have caused as much 
astonishment as grief. That 
this is a correct description of 
the state of feeling prevailing 
very widely in Great Britain at 
the present moment will hardly 
be disputed: how widely, or 
how well founded, it is not the 
province of this article to in- 
quire. It is sufficient that it 
exists: that both among Con- 
servatives and Liberals it finds 
expression in language calcul- 
ated to inflict serious injury 
on the Government; and that, 


TO CONSERVATIVES. 


under the influence of passions 
which, if not wholly justifiable 
are at least excusable, we are 
in danger of being led into 
extremities of which hereafter 
we may have reason to repent. 

It is perhaps too much to 
expect that any note of wam- 
ing at the present moment 
should make itself heard above 
the rising tempest. It is al- 
ways difficult, as we have 
already said, to obtain a clear 
view of our public duty through 
the press of personal emotions. 
But it is never impossible ; and 
in the present instance, even 
allowing for the exceptional 
irritation which our military 
failures have occasioned, the 
question to be answered is 
really so simple that, when 
once fairly raised, it can hardly, 
one would think, be misunder- 
stood, or the path to which it 
points be missed. To all Con- 
servatives, therefore, both in and 
out of Parliament, who, how- 
ever angry they may be with 
the Government, are capable of 
keeping their heads, and of 
looking across the present crisis 
to the future which lies imme- 
diately beyond it, we venture 
on this brief appeal—remind- 
ing them that even righteous 
retribution may be bought too 
dear, and that history has 
many examples of the evils that 
have followed from too hasty a 
gratification of political resent- 
ment, however natural or just. 

We offer no criticism 
either the conduct or the policy 
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of the South African war. 
That must be sought elsewhere. 
War is an interlude at the 
conclusion of which the current 
of domestic politics, supposing 
it interrupted, resumes its ordi- 
/ nary course, and the questions 
which may for a time have been 
thrown into the background 
regain their customary promin- 
‘ence. Our only purpose, then, 
in writing these few lines, is 
| to recall to the minds of Con- 
servatives what it was which 
they sought to secure by the 
restoration of Lord Salisbury 
to power in 1895; to ask them 
whether these objects are any 
less desirable now than they 
were then; and whether, when 
the choice lies between the de- 
fence of constitutional prin- 
ciples and the punishment of 
administrative errors, there is 
room for a moment’s hesitation. 


First, as to the war itself. 
Granting the full truth of the 
worst that can be charged 
against the Government, the 


evil is now done, and no 
change of Ministry can undo 
it If our rulers ought to 
have known long ago much of 
which they were ignorant; if 
they ought to have listened to 
representations to which they 
turned a deaf ear—at all events 
they know now, and must 
listen now; and with the in- 
formation which they now pos- 
sess they are just as well able 
to bring the war to a speedy 
and successful termination as 
any other set of men who 
could possibly be chosen to 
succeed them. If all, then, that 
Conservatives can hope to gain 
by embarrassing or discredit- 
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ing the Government is the 
satisfaction of knowing that 
they have made them pay for 
their misconduct; if all they 
promise themselves is the pleas- 
ure of pelting a Government 
which, in spite of its blunders, 
has still a thousand claims on 
their respect—is it worth while 
for the sake of so mingled a cup 
torun the risk of such permanent 
calamities as those with which 
the revolutionary party in this 
country openly threaten us? 
Conservatives and Unionists 
may say that they have no 
desire to turn out the Gov- 
ernment. But men, it is said, 
must be taken to mean the 
natural or necessary conse- - 
quences of their own actions ; 
and if Conservatives by any 
course of conduct they may 
now pursue assist the Oppo- 
sition in lowering the charac- 
ter and destroying the autho- 
rity of the present Ministry, 
when, at the next general 
election, the natural result 
ensues, they cannot be allowed 
to plead that they never meant 
anything of the kind. 

The whole Unionist party 
has now to consider in what 
situation they will find them- 
selves twelve months hence, if, 
in consequence of their attacks 
on the Government at the pres- 
ent time, the Radical and Home 
Rule party should be in a 
majority in the next House of 
Commons. All the principles 
for which they have striven so 
long will then, so to speak, be 
thrown into the Chancery of 
politics, there to await the issue 
of a new trial, which may not 
terminate so favourably as the 
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last. When Lord Salisbury 
went out of office in 1892, 
both he and his colleagues and 
their loyal followers retained 
the respect of the public and 
the confidence of a _ British 
majority. They were not a 
discredited or dishonoured Min- 
istry, from whom their party 
had been driven to revolt. But 
that is the light in which they 
would appear to the country 
if another “cave” were formed 
during the coming session for 
the purpose of harassing and 
reproaching them at every pos- 
sible opportunity, if not actually 
joining in a vote of censure 
or want of confidence. Then, 
when their behaviour had 


brought about the defeat and 
disruption of the whole Union- 
ist party, and they came back 
to the Opposition benches with 
a powerful majority in front 


of them, including a numerous 
and well-organised section bent 
on pressing forward the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords, the 
Disestablishment of the Church, 
the separation of Ireland, and 
further encroachments on the 
rights of property, would they 
not begin to feel that they 
too in their turn had shown a 
want of foresight,—had made 
a great, and, alas! perhaps, an 
irreparable blunder ? 

At the very least, all their 
work would have to be done over 
again, and against far heavier 
odds than any which they had 
encountered before. Always 
looming in the background 
would be the shadow of a great 
miscarriage, which, in the eyes 
of a loyal and compact majority, 
had been enough to justify action 
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almost certain to overthrow the 
Government to which they had 
so long been devoted. With 
this dark cloud resting on their 
recent history, with what hope 
could the Conservative leaders 
with a divided party appeal to 
the people for support? It 
would be far better, if a muti- 
nous spirit should show itself 
at the meeting of Parliament, 
that Government should ap- 
peal to the country at once, 
without waiting for the gradual 
process of detrition which would 
leave them three months hence 
in a worse position than they 
are in now. On the other 
hand, if the Unionists in the 
House of Commons only remain 
firm to their duty, showing 
themselves able to see events 
and possibilities in their true 
proportions, and to distinguish 
between the minor and major 
obligations which rest on a con- 
stitutional party, the country, 
we have little doubt, will follow 
their example. English com- 
mon-sense will easily under- 
stand that there is no real 
patriotism in deposing 4 
Government which upholds 4 
political and _ social system 
whose benefits are permanent, 
in order to mark our sense 
of a single delinquency, the 
effect of which can only be 
transient. What England has 
to rely upon in the long-run 
is the national character. The 
national character has been 
formed by the combined in- 
fluence of laws, institutions, 
beliefs, habits, customs, pre 
scriptions, and traditions hand- 
ed down from generation 0 
generation, against the whole 
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of which Radicalism declares 
war. And can it be the duty 
of any Conservative to side 
with the assailants, because 
some mistake, in no way con- 
nected with their principal 
duty, has been committed by 
the garrison? The question is 
not how much censure the Min- 
istry deserve, but how much 
Conservatives can afford to 
inflict. 

Of course it is possible that 
even within the next few days 
the face of affairs in South 
Africa may be completely 
changed, and that some brilliant 
success may so far mollify the 
memory of recent disasters as 
to prevent any hostile steps of 
a really mischievous character 
being taken against the Gov- 
ernment. Even as we write 


the turn of the tide seems to 
be approaching at last. 


But 
as far as we can see at pres- 
ent, nothing is likely to avert 
the Radical attack directed 
against errors for which sub- 
sequent victory will not be 
allowed to atone. An appeal 
is certain to be made to the 
Ministerial benches, and it is 
beyond a doubt that words 
have been spoken and action 
contemplated by members of 
the Conservative party which 
are well calculated to encour- 
age it. If there is any weight 
In the advice we here offer to 
the Unionist party, nothing is 
likely to occur before the 30th 
of January to diminish it. 
That the principal article of 
the Radical programme will 
be steadily pursued by its au- 
thors there can be no manner 
of doubt. When the war is 
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over—or perhaps before—and 
affairs return into their usual 
channel, the abolition, or the 
emasculation, of the House of 
Lords will once more become a 
burning question with the party 
of revolution. And it is not 
merely the existence of a her- 
editary Chamber that is at 
stake: it is the recognition of 
property as entitled to separate 
representation where it cannot 
be swamped by numbers, that 
the House of Lords preserves 
for us. Nor this alone: it pre- 
serves also that regard for 
ancient immemorial usage and 
great historic houses which 
mingles an element of romance 
with the harder and coarser 
material of political life, and 
exercises. a mellowing and ele- 
vating effect on the spirit of 
the nation. Democracy makes 
the House of Lords not less 
necessary but more so. The 
Established Church of England 
is our great guarantee for re- 
ligious liberty ; and we do not 
mean by this the freedom of 
all religious bodies to follow 
their own forms of worship—we 
mean freedom from priestcraft, 
whether it come in the shape of 
a Dissenting minister ora Roman 
Catholic priest. Disestablish- 
ment would at once cause a 
rupture in the Church of Eng- 
land between the Protestant 
and the Ritualistic parties. The 
former would gravitate towards 
Methodism, the latter towards 
Romanism. Without the sup- 
port of that particular status 
which the Establishment confers 
upon a national clergy, each 
would ere long be absorbed 
into the body which attracts 
U 
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it, and the laity would have to 
contend with the combined pre- 
tensions of both, or give up 
formal religion altogether. This 
is so likely to be the result that 
it should surely give us all 
pause on the brink of taking 
action which may in no small 
degree contribute to it. Of 
Home Rule we need say no 
more. It is for the nation to 
determine whether we are to 
court a fresh contest under far 
more unfavourable conditions 
than we could formerly com- 
mand. These and many other 
evil consequences, all of them 
irreparable, must certainly en- 
sue from the return of a 
powerful Radical Government, 
dominating a dispirited and 
discredited minority, very dif- 
ferent from the Opposition 
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which bridled Sir W. Harcourt, 
and in two years drove him 
from office. Let no Conserva- 
tive expect to see that situation 
repeated. If the present Gov- 
ernment are deposed, either 
presently or in another year, 
on the ground of their military 
mismanagement, they are out 
for the lifetime of the new 
Parliament. Let Conservatives 
think well of what followed on 
the vindictive vote which drove 
the Duke of Wellington from 
power in 1830, and Sir Robert 
Peel in 1846. In.-the hands of 
their successors legitimate re- 
forms became virtual revolu- 
tions, and in the hands of Lord 
Salisbury’s successors _ history 
would assuredly repeat itself on 
a larger scale, and with more 
destructive consequences. 
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The War Operations in South Africa. 


THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—III. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


THE pause which occurred 
after the action at Colenso 
gives an opportunity to review 
the causes which led to it. 
The initial mistake was in not 
having a force in-Natal strong 
enough to stand up against the 
Boers when they crossed the 
border. The reason why that 
mistake was made must be 
asked of politicians: it is not 
a question which enters here. 
In consequence of this initial 
mistake, when General Buller 
landed at Cape Town he found 
a force of nearly 10,000 men 
locked up in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the area in which he 
was to conduct operations. 
Thus he was from the start 
forced to lay aside strategic 
measures in favour of tactics, 
a case of the cart before the 
horse. Strategy is the art of 
moving a force in such a direc- 
tion as will compel the move- 
ments of a hostile force in 
a manner favourable to the 
design of the former: tactics 
come in when the strategic 
scheme is interfered with, or 
when the objective is reached. 
Strategy is studied on the 
map: to carry it out on the 
ground requires troops and 
transport,—troops to enable it 
to carry itself unchecked to the 
objective; transport to carry 
the troops to that point, and to 
supply them on the road. 

Most critics at home and 
abroad have pronounced that 
m the present campaign the 


immediate objective would be 
Bloemfontein. It is not neces- 
sary here to discuss the reasons 
for the selection, or to in- 
quire into alternative strategic 
schemes. In the event of Lord 
Roberts moving on Bloemfon- 
tein, how will he be situate ? 

If it is assumed that he has 
sufficient troops on arrival, he 
must also be assured that he 
has sufficient transport. His 
army, before everything, must 
possess mobility,—it must not 
be tied to a railway. 

The Boer tactics will oppose 
his march in well-selected posi- 
tions which, if he has not the 
power to avoid them, will have 
to be pushed aside at an exces- 
sive cost. To avoid them he 
must depend upon transport, 
probably mules. These have 
been already collected in large 
numbers in the Colony; but he 
will want carts, harness, and 
drivers. The Army Service 
Corps has done good work in 
this direction ; but its numbers 
are limited, and some time must 
elapse before such requisites are 
provided. Let us assume that 
sufficient transport has been 
organised. 

Then as to his line of ad- 
vance. The enormous length 
of these lines is the difficulty 
of the campaign. Railroads in 
rear of the column may be 
counted upon to largely sup- 
plement mule-transport. The 
most tempting are those that 
cross South Cape Colony from 
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Port Elizabeth and East Lon- 
don — roughly 300 miles in 
length — to the Orange Free 
State, which they touch at 
points about 100 miles south 
of Bloemfontein. A second line 
from Cape Town runs to De 
Aar Junction, 600 miles in 
length, from whence it con- 
tinues for about 120 miles to 
the points on the Free State 
border already gained by the 
two first: it would thus be 
auxiliary to them. But, tempt- 
ing as 300 miles appear against 
700, there are disadvantages in 
the choice. Both East London 
and Algoa Bay are open road- 
steads, exposed to the prevail- 
ing wind at this time of the 
year from the south-east. The 


landing at them, always difficult, 
is impossible in bad weather ; 
both lines struggle through a 


country probably hostile, and 
both cross a mountain - range 
where a stubborn resistance 
may be expected. 

It is not meant here to dis- 
cuss the advantages or the 
reverse of either: they are 
alluded to merely to show the 
little reliance that can be placed 
on railways, and how much 
would rest on other means of 
transport. 

The tactical problems which 
will occur as strategy develops 
will be better examined as they 
display themselves. 

To follow on the probable 
strategic course of the cam- 
paign, it is enough to explain 
that when strategy has gained 
a convenient point for its pur- 
pose, a secondary base will be 
established from which to start 
anew. 

This fresh start will, as be- 
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fore, depend upon supply and 
transport. In_ the _ present 
campaign the first is assured 
as long as we hold command 
of the sea; it is to the latter 
that every energy must be 
directed. Transport may be 
railways, mule- or ox-waggons, 
We already know by experience 
that railways cannot be relied 
upon except when they are in 
rear of the army in the field. 
If we advance by rail we shall 
always be anticipated by the 
Boers at the railhead ; we shall 
have to adopt their tactics and 
fight them in a chosen position, 
as the Natal column and that 
under Lord Methuen have done. 
If we hold the railhead in foree, 
we must leave behind sufficient 
troops to protect the line in rear. 

Mule transport is suited for 
light flying columns by which 
the objective in front is aimed 
at, or for turning movements. 
Ox-waggons move at infantry 
pace, and would accompany the 
column intended to hold strat- 
egic points or to fling its weight 
into a decisive battle. Mule- 
waggons march in sections of 
ten or twelve, each under 4 
non - commissioned officer of 
the Army Service Corps; they 
would seldom move on the 
same road, to avoid occupying 
too much road-space ; for con- 
venience of feeding, forage 
might be carried on the wag- 
gons. Those drawn by oxen 
must depend on the grass by the 
wayside, which would soon be 
eaten up if all moved in rear 
of one another. A waggon 
requires ten mules or twenty 
oxen at the very least, and 
carries 2 or 4 tons respectively 
at the outside. The mules 
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travel about five miles, the 
oxen two and a half miles an 
hour in a day of ten hours,— 
roughly, fifty and twenty-five 
miles a-day. Mules require 
better feeding, and while feeding 
can be tethered near the wag- 
gons; oxen feed anywhere, but 
stray long distances after food 
and water, and so always re- 
quire mounted guards: they 
return at night, each span to 
its own waggon; experienced 
drivers are plentiful in the 
country. The waggons form 
an excellent laager if attacked, 
and men can sleep underneath 
them if tents are not carried. 

Mules are stubborn, often 
difficult to manage, and given 
to stampede ; oxen won’t stam- 
pede, and do their work me- 
chanically if under native driv- 
ers. An ox-waggon carrying 
4 tons occupies fifty yards road 
space ; a mule-waggon carrying 
2 tons occupies twenty - five 
yards, so the length of a column 
is the same. Both require two 
men to drive. Nothing will 
force an ox to vary his natural 
pace, and his habits must not 
be interfered with. If you are 
in a hurry and it is near the 
time to outspan, you must 
do as he wishes: he must be 
humoured or he will give in, 
so he is not fitted for move- 
ment in the neighbourhood of 
an enemy ; but he stands alone 
as the transport animal of 
South Africa, 

South Africa has been called 
the grave of reputations, and 
why? because men have not 
studied the customs of the 
country. The Horse Guards 
started off its generals with 
a light heart. Transport? 
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There are railways; you can 
look them up in the Drill Book, 
which tells you how many men 
with valises on their backs 
you can stow in a third-class 
carriage, how to entrain them, 
to lock the carriage-doors at 
the stations: there are pages 
in books of red binding telling 
you how to do it—yes, except 
in Africa ! 

It’s going to be a big affair: 
we know how to do it; send an 
Army Corps, that’s the thing 
—yes, except in Africa. We 
shall want cavalry; our Hus- 
sars and Lancers are the finest 
mounted men in the world: 
the very thing—yes, except in 
Africa. But, says the Admir- 
alty, there are no ships to be 
got fit for the transport of 
cavalry or artillery; we have 
taken all that can be hired, 
and the others will only carry 
infantry. Africa is a_horse- 
producing country, where thou- 
sands of hardy little horses can 
be bought at about £13 a-head ; 
they know the country, can 
thrive on the forage there, and 
can be ridden away as soon as 
the men to ride them jump 
ashore. Sendinghorsesto Africa 
is sending coals to Newcastle. 
They are not up to the stand- 
ard, no! The time will come 
when we shall enlist cavalry 
for cavalry work all over the 
world, and not for parade; 
officers and men who can ride 
anything and over anything, 
as they can now, mounted for 
use and not for display, and 
not handicapped, the first by 
the regulation £500 a- year 
beyond their pay, the men by 
well-shaped legs to show off 
their well-cut trousers. 
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Hardly had the Army Corps 
landed when the ponderous 
creature was broken up: gen- 
erals saw divisions shouting for 
their brigades, gunners calling 
to the blue-jackets for guns, 
and units nowhere at all. It 
was all very wrong, for units 
are excellent things—except in 
Africa, Then the troops were 
entrained, only to detrain in 
front of the Boers, who had got 
there before them and locked 
them up for a month or two, 
till South Africa sent her ox- 
waggons to get them out. 

Those fine English horses left 
England in mid-winter and had 
to fight at the Cape in mid- 
summer ; no wonder they could 
not catch the Boers, and had 
to be replaced by colonial lads 
on ponies not up to the stand- 
ard—yes, except for Africa. 

So the War Office have spent 
some millions and many soldiers’ 
lives to learn what common- 
sense would have told it for 
nothing,—that the dwellers in a 
country must know something 
about it, and can _ produce 
articles better fitted for use in 
it than those which “come from 
Sheffield.” 

In view of the tactics which 
our generals have employed, we 
have to admit they have been 
out-manceuvred by the Boers 
everywhere except at Elands- 
laagte. But defensive tactics 
must fail unless leavened by the 
offensive,—a maxim which as- 
sures us that success, which now 
appears to tremble in the bal- 
ance, will not be with the Boers. 
With this exception their tactics 
have been admirable: they have 
shown themselves indomitable 
with spade and rifle; the skill 
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and labour which have moved 
guns of position are nearly 
incredible; and the courage 
with which they have held their 
ground is worthy of brave men. 
In a broad sense their tactics 
have been to utilise their superi- 
ority in numbers by strictly 
containing large forces, and 
their knowledge of the ground 
by occupying defensive positions 
across our line of advance, com- 
pelling a frontal attack, their 
own retreat being assured. 
They have traded on our want 
of mobility, and by skilful use 
of their own have enabled their 
tactics to win. 

This superior agility, and 
inexperience of the country, 
has led the latter to disre- 
gard ordinary rules; but this 
is no excuse for the disgrace- 
ful mistakes which have been 
made. For these they can 
hardly be blamed: there are 
details which are relegated to 
the staff, and the burden of 
blame must rest with them. 
Insufficient scouting is at the 
root,—no doubt extremely diffi- 
cult, owing to our weakness in 
cavalry in a land where every 
Boer is a mounted scout, trained 
from boyhood to learn scouting 
as a serious business, using 
smokeless powder, riding 4 
pony at home on karoo, veldt, 
or koppje. The Boers, again, 
have recognised the revolution 
modern firearms have caused 
in warfare, while we have been 
wedded to obsolete methods; 
they have held positions m 
such a way that our artillery 
has been unable to prepare 
the way for the assault; m 
their trenches they have con- 
structed the most perfect head- 
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cover, and the advanced trench 
of considerable depth, placed 
some distance in front, has 
proved a novel and disastrous 
obstacle. It isdoubtful whether 
our boasted lyddite shells have 
caused the losses which we 
claim, or that we have ever 
destroyed a gun of position by 
the fire of our own, so admir- 
ably are they protected. 

A terrible indictment against 
our sagacity lies in the number 
of men captured—at Nichol- 
son’s Nek more than 800. An 
officer present stated that when 
the ammunition and guns were 
lost it was decided to remain : 
if they retired it would inter- 
fere with Sir George White’s 
general scheme. But a school- 
boy will recognise that without 
guns and ammunition soldiers 
cease to be such, and their pres- 
ence anywhere is a hindrance. 

There has been a tendency of 
late years to exalt the staff at 
the expense of the regimental 
officer, Cases are noticed where 
a staff officer has been sent to 
“assist” a commanding officer 
at the head of his regiment. 
Seasoned commanding officers 
disregard this “assistance,” but 
the younger officers which the 
present system produces are apt 
to look upon it as “by order.” 
There was a staff officer present 
at the Nicholson’s Nek disaster 
to “advise” Colonel Carleton, 
commanding his own and the 
Gloucester regiment, which 
made up the column,—a step 
calculated to interfere with 
the regimental system to 
Which our army owes its 
roll of glory of the past. 
It has grown spontaneously 
out of that love of home which 
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is innate in every one in our 
Islands. Most of us have 
dined at a regimental mess, 
where, at the table, we have 
been welcomed by the officers 
hospitably and cordially ; where 
the band has played their best 
in honour of the guest their 
officers have produced; where 
the men have gathered in 
groups outside to listen to their 
band, and we feel we are in 
a home circle—every one here 
is bound together by home ties. 
The regiment sails for South 
Africa and hurries up to where 
the fighting is; by the side of 
the colonel rides an officer to 
“assist” him, and the ranks 
say to one another, “ Who's 
he? Idon’t knowhim. Well; 
I shall stick to old Blazes, 
though he did give me ninety- 
six hours last week.” What 
are our soldiers out there fight- 
ing for? For British suprem- 
acy? for the overthrow of a 
corrupt Government? Not at 
all; the politicians will settle 
that. Every soldier is fighting 
for his home: the Englishman 
for the farm by the sunny 
Devonshire lanes, the High- 
lander for that cottage where 
the heather spreads a carpet 
for the north wind, and the 
Connaught lad for the cabin 
by the wayside in far - off 
Galway. The presence of a 
stranger in that company is 
like a pebble in a puddle, and 
makes a ripple. 

At Stormberg we lost 600 
men because they took a wrong 
turning: was no staff officer 
told off to indicate the right and 
efface the wrong road? Boer 
tactics, immediately before an 
attack, lend themselves to in- 
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fantry scouting: at Colenso we 
are told that they allowed single 
men to pass between their lines, 
so as to reserve their fire for 
the approaching column. At 
this same action 195 men were 
reported missing—a fact which 
points to slackness on the part 
of officers and non-commissioned 
officers, for allowing men to 
stray after impossible cover, and 
then to remain there. 

During the lull that followed 
the action at Colenso, General 
French had demonstrated how 
a general can wage war in 
South Africa if he is provided 
with suitable instruments. It 
is a puzzle why this had not 
been done at the beginning. 
Cavalry are all-important, and 
horse artillery equally so. The 
war was in South Africa, and we 
sent anArmy Corps; mules with- 
out carts, and guns with shrap- 
nel only. Who did it? Lord 
Wolseley had marched troops 
across the Transvaal to demol- 
ish Sekukuni’s kraal; Evelyn 
Wood, his Adjutant - General, 
though he missed Majuba, was in 
ample time to make peace under 
its shadow; Buller, his right- 
hand man, had taken troops to 
reoccupy Potchefstroom. There 
are pigeon-holes in his office 
crammed with reports by the 
officers who had fought the 
Boers in 1881; every one in 
office admitted that if poor 
Colley had had a cavalry regi- 
ment there would have been 
one mountain the less to de- 
scribe in the geography-books 
of South Africa, so it could not 
have been the fault of the Horse 
Guards. 

General French with a cav- 
alry brigade, several batteries 
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of horse and field artillery, a 
considerable number of mounted 
men, and some infantry, had a 
force as mobile as that of the 
enemy, and could beat them at 
their own game, keep them 
constantly on the move, snap 
up their waggons, push aside 
their patrols, cut across their 
rear, and allow them no time 
to drink their afternoon coffee, 
tune up psalms, or practise any 
other cheap swagger of the 
“simple farmers.” He did not 
depend for information on native 
policemen or “loyal Dutch,” 
preferring to have it from his 
own scouts and his own obser- 
vation. So with a mobile force 
at his disposal he was able to 
surprise the Boer position at 
Colesberg on the 2nd January, 
and by a clever turning move- 
ment to place himself between 
the Boers and their main laager, 
thus cutting their line of re- 
treat across the Orange river. 
His infantry gained sufficient 
mobility to accompany the 
mounted men by riding in 
waggons, and, during the at- 
tack, as soon as a position was 
shelled out by the guns, they 
moved up and occupied it: 80 
the entire range was retained 
by the tactics of common-sense 
in the employment of infantry. 

About the same time General 
Methuen succeeded in clearing 
out the Boers who for some 
time had threatened his left— 
Colonel Babington moving out 
from Modder river with a cav- 
alry brigade towards the north- 
west, while Colonel Pilcher left 
Belmont, and, marching with 
a mixed force, principally of 
Colonial troops, on New Years 
Day captured a Boer laager 
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and forty prisoners, again 
largely assisted by admirable 
common-sense tactics, the vic- 
tory enabling him to occupy 
Douglas unopposed. 

It is useful to remark how 
big events often result from 
the most ordinary precautions. 
Before Colonel Pilcher started 
he locked up every Kaffir in 
his kraal, and had their names 
called every hour, and_ so 
surprised the enemy and cap- 
tured everything he had. 
Probably when surprises have 
been attempted before, no 
means were taken to prevent 
the inevitable Kaffir or “loyal 
Dutchman” from starting on 
ahead to carry the news to 
the men who were to _ be 
surprised, 

A lesson, too, was taught us 
by our Colonial troopers near 
Dordrecht. The Cape Irregulars 


had been worrying the Boers all 
day ; but when they retired for 
the night, forty troopers under 
Lieutenant Milford had been 


left behind. Early next morn- 
ing a party of Cape Mounted 
Rifles went to their rescue. 
They found them hardly pressed 
by hundreds of Boers, and their 
ammunition was running short : 
they had fought all night ; the 
Boers had shot all their horses, 
but declined to attack the 
“donga” in which they had 
taken cover. During the fight 
the white flag was tried, but 
the Colonials were not to be 
taken in: they waited for the 
usual volley, and then returned 
it, so that Boer and his com- 
rade will wave white flags no 
more. The lessons that our 
Colonial brothers taught us here 
are that you need not give your- 
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self up a prisoner to the Boers 
as long as you have a cartridge 
in your pocket; and that the 
Boer’s white flag is a coward’s 
lie. 

An officer who had consider- 
able experience of white flags 
in 1881, when he took com- 
mand, fell in his men and gave 
them his experience, adding, 
“There will be no white flags 
here.” The men knew and 
understood him, and the Boers 
knew him, and no white flag 
came in till after three months, 
when the sergeant of the “look- 
out” on the roof of the hovel 
in which the officer lived put 
his head down, “ There’s a white 
flag coming, sir; shall I take 
him now, or wait till he comes 
nearer ?” 

The term “donga” occurs so 
often that I will describe it. 
We have seen a duck-pond in 
a farmyard in summer which 
has dried up, the mud at the 
bottom netted over with cracks: 
“dongas” are these cracks, 
magnified. When we were new 
to South Africa a regiment 
that had been some time there 
rode over to ask us to break- 
fast, and we set out to ride 
back with them: another officer 
and myself had some work to 
finish, and were to follow as 
soon as it was done, which we 
did. It was capital going, the 
veldt as flat as a billiard-table, 
and we followed our friends’ 
lead, who were far on ahead. 
Of a sudden we both nearly 
came to grief in a yawning 
chasm that wriggled across the 
way as far as we could see, 
perhaps fifty feet deep, and 
double that width, the sides 
perpendicular. So we fired our 
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pistols, and our friends returned 
and shouted to us to look out 
for a Kaffir path, a strip of bare 
earth through the high grass 
along which the natives walk 
in single file: the path was 
found, and it led to the chasm, 
where it zigzagged through the 
scrub to the bottom and up the 
other side. I found afterwards 
it was two miles in length— 
that was a “donga,” and so 
koppjes and dongas give them- 
selves airs in South Africa. 

The risk attending a series of 
night-attacks has been alluded 
to, and the disadvantages under 
which such attacks are made 
to the men attacking are 
vividly illustrated in the reports 
of the march of the Highlanders 
on Magersfontein. They were 
asked to do a thing which an 
army of well-bred giants would 
have failed to accomplish. 


Absolute secrecy is essential to 


success, and in a _ country 
swarming with spies that is 
almost impossible. There is 
little doubt that their advance 
was flashed to the Boers from 
a farmhouse within our lines. 
The sorties by night from 
Ladysmith succeeded because 
the force employed and the 
distance to be travelled were 
small, and spies could be kept 
under control. But night-at- 
tacks are made by men, not 
machines. You start off a 
party to march through the 
night across ground which is 
difficult going by day, nerves 
strained to observe the precau- 
tions necessary ; at the moment 
of assault the human system is 
at its lowest point, and the men 
will nearly always fight on 
empty stomachs, 
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Here is a personal experience, 
I accompanied a party of about 
eighty men to attack a position, 
The way there had been care. 
fully marked, all precautions 
were taken, so the men arrived 
where it was wished, and lay 
down in the long, wet grass 
just as day was breaking: they 
had had a good supper before 
starting, and were in excellent 
spirits. They lay in the grass 
for half an hour, and it was 
very cold; my teeth chattered, 
so I thought they would think 
that I funked. A false attack 
was made, and the Boers rode 
straight for us, as was intended, 
preceded by a scout, a big man 
on a big horse, who rode on the 
top of us. I jumped up and 
gave the word to fire a volley, 
and that Boer turned and fled 
as any other man would do 
with eighty bullets after him, 
but not one of them touched 
him—the men were so deadly 
cold, shivering. Five minutes 
afterwards, when they had 
swung their arms round, they 
got at the Boers and scored 
bull’s-eyes. That was a com- 
fortable night-attack. 

Now take the Highlanders 
at Magersfontein. All Satur- 
day night they bivouacked in 
the open 4000 yards from the 
enemy’s lines; they had a cold 
ration, no fire or smoking was 
allowed, and it rained hard all 
night. The ground was studded 
with bushes and cactus hedges. 
At one o’clock in the morning 
after this cheerless night they 
moved off in quarter-column: 
it was pitch dark, the ram 
poured down, the wet ground 
was very miserable ; the column 
was packed in as solid a block as 
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it was possible to pack men; a 
guide rope stretched from front 
to rear to keep them together. 
In the dark a certain amount 
of confusion naturally occurred, 
and the companies got a little 
mixed up. Then at 3.45 A.M. 
the usual terrific firing in front 
broke out, and there was instant 
confusion: was anything else 
to be expected? In what con- 
dition were men who twelve 
hours previously had a cold 
ration, had lain on the squelch- 
ing ground without cover, fires, 
or pipes, and for the last three 
hours had stumbled in thick 
darkness through pouring rain 
over sloppy ground, packed as 
tight as herrings in a barrel? 
What fight was left in these 
men? They had struggled with- 
in 200 yards of the trenches ; 
one brave soldier was found 
100 yards nearer. If men can 
do as much as that in the dark, 


what would they have done in 
daylight? Troops can advance 
in open order under cover of 
their own artillery without ex- 


cessive loss. Lord Methuen did 
not recognise that Highlanders 
are men, not machines. 


_As the month wore on the ten- 
sion became intense, All Eng- 
land knew that General Buller 
with about 30,000 men was 
facing an equal number of 
Boers strongly entrenched, the 
Tugela between them, and Sir 
George White with his brave but 
fading-away garrison in rear, 
and that any moment the 
spark might light the volcano. 
Men had cheerfully acquiesced 
In the reticence of the telegraph- 
wire, waiting day after day 
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till the strain on their minds 
became almost unbearable. 
News dribbled through of “ de- 
monstrations ” and trifling “ re- 
connaissances” by Thorney- 
croft’s Horse, of the number 
of shells fired daily, and of the 
narrow escape of officers sketch- 
ing, but nothing more. Days 
had passed, weeks had followed, 
and Boers were still south of 
the Tugela, and we took it for 
granted they were not in the 
way because no attempt was 
made to clear them out. It 
was always known they held 
Inhlawe on the west, the cav- 
alry had been to look at them ; 
when General Buller attempted 
to cross at Colenso 1000 cav- 
alry with a battery of Field 
Artillery were detailed to move 
towards that hill and endeavour 
to turn the Boers out: it was 
gallantly attempted, but its 
capture was beyond the power 
of mountedmen. General Bar- 
ton’s brigade was sent after 
them in support, but the Boers 
were found in strength with 
guns in position on Inhlawe 
and on the higher range behind ; 
yet no assistance came to the 
Colonial troopers, who were set 
to attempt an infantry task, so 
they had to retire after well- 
nigh winning the position. It 
seemed strange that this isolated 
hill, swarming with Boers and 
heavy guns, the Tugela in flood 
in their rear, and 30,000 British 
troops in front, did not fall into 
their hands. A correspondent 
who was present at the action of 
the 15th December describes 
how the 2nd Queen’s, 2nd 
Devonshire, three batteries of 
Field Artillery in line, and six 
naval 12-pounders in ox- 
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waggons trying to range along- 
side them, advanced towards the 
outlying houses of Colenso. The 
batteries might have been mov- 
ing down the Long Valley at 
Aldershot, so excellently were 
they aligned, the _ timber- 
fringed bank of the river 600 
yards in their front, when sud- 
denly burst out an awful crash 
of Boer musketry, “as usual,” 
from buildings, lines of trenches 
south of the river, and from the 
river’s bank itself. “ Unfortu- 
nately, it had not been suspected 
that the Boers had ventured to 
construct cover upon the south 
side of the river.” But we held 
it with 30,000 men, and had held 
it ever since November 25th, 
when General Clery reoccupied 
Frere, ten miles south of Colenso. 
For some time it was reported 
that a large force, with guns, 
was intrenching itself at Spring- 
field, seventeen miles south-west 
of Colenso, yet the Boers were 
allowed to construct their works 
undisturbed except by some 
reconnoitring cavalry, which 
always retired on the apparition 
of Boers: could not a brigade 
with a battery or two have been 
spared to interrupt them, to be 
followed by an attack when the 
river was in flood? Men at a 
distance reasoned that to allow 
the Boers undisputed possession 
of the south bank of the Tugela 
certainly was an_ oversight, 
although the picture seen 
through 6000 intervening miles 
is different to that which paints 
itself in itsframework of koppjes, 
and bush, and boulders, and it 
was recognised that if the 
object-glass was blurred it was 
for some good reason. The art 
of war consists in doing some- 
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thing which the enemy cannot 
foresee: the intended plan must 
anticipate that of the other side, 
or it will not succeed. Secrecy 
and silence are essential, and 
with the telegraph flashing the 
smallest details in South Africa 
to the uttermost parts of the 
world, that is not possible. §o 
the Boers possessed in peace our 
side of the river, wondered, with 
us, at the strange oversight, 
and went their ways without 
suspicion. So we watched and 
waited. 

Then on Sunday, 7th Janu- 
ary, came a telegram from 
Ladysmith that set every heart 
to beat: “Enemy attacked 
Cesar’s Camp at 2.45 AM 
in considerable force. Enemy 
everywhere repulsed.” 

11 a.m. “ Attack continues, 
and enemy has been reinforced 
from south.” 

12.45 p.m. “Have beaten 
enemy off at present, but they 
are still round me in great 
numbers. I think renewed at- 
tack very probable.” 

3.15 pM. “Attack renewed. 
Very hard pressed.” 

The sun failed, and we were 
left to wait in darkness, But 
in the afternoon news arrived: 
“The attack continued until 
7.30 P.M. The enemy were 
repulsed everywhere, with very 
heavy loss.” 

At 2 pm. General Buller 
made a demonstration towards 
Colenso. 

The telegrams referred to 4 
new departure in Boer tactics, 
hitherto purely defensive. At 
dawn on the 6th January they 
commenced a most determin 
attack on the works round 
Ladysmith. The contaimng 
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force had been largely reinforced 
from the south, the assault being 
made simultaneously from every 


post. The principal attack was 
against the south, on Czsar’s 
Camp, where the ground is 
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fairly open, by three picked 
commandos led by Commandant 
De Villiers, who was killed with 
three of his officers when lead- 


ing his men with reckless 
bravery. At half-past two in 
the early morning the Boers 
crept up Fouries Spruit, sur- 
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prised our pickets, and rushed 
the hill, which was only occu- 
pied then by a fatigue-party, 
who had just placed a Hotch- 
kiss gun in position: they raced 
up the hill for the gun, which 
had only time to fire a few 
shots. About fifty men who 
happened to be scattered on 
Waggon Hill, on the west, ran 
up just in time, the enemy 
having charged to within 25 
yards: rush after rush followed 
through the darkness with the 
utmost bravery, to be met on 
each occasion by the bayonet. 
At daybreak they reached Wag- 
gon Hill, but were met by the 
2nd Gordon Highlanders and 
Royal Rifles, who had come up, 
and kept them in check pending 
the arrival of reinforcements, 
till at 5.30 the Boers began 
to waver, and retreated slowly 
down the hill: seeing this, our 
men at the top pushed on to 
a line of koppjes in front, and 
so met them at short range, 
succeeding in keeping them at 
a distance: at 7.30 every Boer 
had retired out of sight, but they 
still kept up a heavy fire from 
the neighbouring rocks. At 3.30 
P.M., just as a heavy thunder: 
storm burst, which flooded the 
trenches and shrouded the hills 
in cloud, the Boers made their 
most desperate dash on Ceesar’s 
Camp. Our pickets were driven 
in, and, in spite of the fire of 
our guns, they succeeded in 
gaining the crest, when, as 
they poured into the work, the 
2nd Gordon Highlanders and 
Ist Devonshire regiment made 
a gallant charge with the 
bayonet, which sent them back 
down the hill in a struggling, 
disorganised mass, and the day 
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was won. The position on the 
east was held by the Ist Man. 
chester, 2nd Gordon, and 2nd 
Rifle Brigade regiments; a 
the centre by the Naval Brigade 
and Natal Volunteers; and on 
the west by the Imperial Light 
Horse and King’s Royal Rifles 
Our losses prove the desperate 
character of the fighting—1i 
officers killed and 26 wounded, 
and 379 rank and file killed and 
wounded. The Boers admitted 
54 killed and 96 wounded; Sir 
G. White reports, however, that 
their losses greatly exceeded our 
own. 

On January 10th Lord Roberts 
and his staff landed at Cape 
Town, and the nation rose up 
reassured that military consid- 
erations would take first place 
in a campaign where the one 
bright spot was the cheerful 
bravery of our soldiers, To 
allow political reasons or direc- 
tions, whether they come across 
6000 miles of sea or from the 
nearest post-town, is to court 
disaster. Newspapers at home 
and abroad had been filled with 
criticisms from “all sorts and 
conditions of men ”—attacks on 
the incapacity of our generals, 
the inferiority of our guns, the 
mobility of the Boers, the u- 
suitability of the force that had 
landed, on the War Office, the 
Horse Guards, the ignorance of 
our Government about the 
Boers. To all this wrangle of 
angry voices our soldiers had 
been deaf—it was no affair of 
theirs: in front were the Boers, 
the clamour of people and poli- 
ticians behind ; they knew that 
a soldier had come to lead them, 
and they were content to follow 
him. 
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As soon as Sir Redvers Buller 
was relieved from the strain of 
conducting two separate cam- 
paigns, the base of each divided 
by a thousand miles across the 
South Atlantic, it became ap- 
parent that matters in Natal 
were to move in a fresh groove: 
the haphazard warfare which 
had hitherto prevailed was to 
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cease in favour of those funda- 
mental rules which the experi- 
ence of centuries and of many 
campaigns has taught soldiers 
to follow all the world over 
if success is to result. True, 
he had the telegraph—modern 
science gave him that; but 
science can do without the 
human element, soldiers can- 
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not. To see things with his 
own eyes for the commander, 
to feel his presence amongst 
them for his men, are facts 
Which the wires do not con- 
vey. When Sir George Colley, 
under Lord Lytton, was con- 
trolling the movements of our 
troops in the mountains of 
Afghanistan, he said it was a 
Wonderful instance of science 
over space that with his hand 


on the wire at Simla he could 
move as he wished an army 
that was across the Indus. 
Since Lord Roberts landed 
absolute silence had been kept: 
no news came from Natal, where 
every one knew that decisive 
events were imminent, and it 
was not until the 10th January 
that the well-thought-outscheme 
for the relief of Ladysmith began 
to unroll itself. So jealously had 
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it been concealed and distorted 
in order to baffle the Boers, that 
it was a week later before we in 
England knew that a wide 
turning movement to the west 
was in progress by General 
Warren’s division, while General 
Buller himself held the enemy 
in check in front with a brigade, 
and that the movement had 
been quietly and_ successfully 
carried out. On the 10th Jan- 
uary General Warren with his 
division, probably about 15,000 
men, left Estcourt, joining 
General Buller in command of 
about 7000 men at Frere, each 
accompanied by a considerable 
artillery force, when both united 
and marched on the 11th to- 
wards Springfield, where the 
column halted for a day to 
allow the baggage to come up. 
The advance was covered by 
Lord Dundonald’s cavalry bri- 
gade, which formed an impene- 
trable screen in front, while 
thoroughly investigating the 
country on both sides, which 
was well adapted to Boer tac- 
tics; and it was refreshing to 
see reconnaissance and scouting 
at last efficiently carried out. 
Rain fell heavily, the roads 
everywhere were deep in mud, 
but the troopers pressed on ; and 
on the morning of the 12th the 
hills overlooking Potgeiter’s 
drift were occupied. Next 
morning 500 Colonial cavalry 
and a Field Artillery battery 
moved down to the river’s bank 
without meeting any Boers. 
The Tugela was in flood, and the 
enemy contented themselves 
with holding the hills on the 
opposite bank, being reinforced 
by 1000 burghers, who set to 
work without delay to construct 
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intrenchments across our line of 
advance. 

On the afternoon of the 16th 
General Lyttelton’s _ brigade 
marched down to the drift, 
some men of the South African 
Light Horse swam across under 
fire and got the punt-cable 
over, when the infantry, tak- 
ing hands, waded waist - deep 
through the water, and at once 
effected a lodgment on a low 
ridge, where they bivouacked, 
being joined during the night 
by a howitzer battery. Mean- 
time Sir C. Warren had 
marched to Trichardt’s drift, 
seven miles west, reaching it 
on the 17th. The Boers tried 
to bar the passage with a 
battery; but the naval guns 
above Potgeiter’s drift brought 
a flanking fire to bear —the 
guns with the division taking 
it in front — and they were 
driven back. A strong detach- 
ment was ferried across in 4 
pontoon to effect a lodgment 
on the north bank, followed by 
others, who rapidly intrenched 
themselves so as to cover the 
construction of a bridge, which 
the Engineers completed m 
two hours, across which the 
whole division marched to take 
post on the western spurs of 
Spion Kop—the Boers holding 
a strong position five miles 
north. Thus on the evening 
of the 17th January a division 
and a brigade were safely 1n- 
trenched on the north bank, 
and the crossing of the Tugela 
had been accomplished. 

In order to cover the right 
and protect the camp at Chieve 
ley, a considerable force under 
General Barton continued 1n 4 
position fronting Colenso. 
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From a strategical point the 
scheme must be considered as 
well planned and skilfully ex- 
ecuted. The columns were some 
five miles apart, a distance not 
too great for mutual assistance; 
the turning movement against 
the Boer right by a powerful 
column threatened their com- 
munications with the Free State, 
and should prevent the retreat 
of the Free-Staters, or indeed 
of any of the Boer army, by the 
passes of the Drakensberg, while 
the assault by a smaller force 
from the south, on a body facing 
the Tugela, would hold it be- 
tween two attacks — General 
Buller on the south and Sir G. 
White on the north. A success- 
ful action would drive the enemy 
into the neck of the bottle, 
which stretches between him 
and Pretoria, across Lang’s Nek, 
from which, oncecommitted with 
his heavy guns and numerous 
waggons, he could only emerge 
in disaster. General Buller’s risk 
was the Tugela in his imme- 
diate rear, interposing between 
his columns on the north bank 
and the reserves on the south; 
but success in war must always 
| be attended by certain risks: to 
work only on a certainty is half- 
hearted in tactics as in most 
other things. In the Zulu war 
General Crealock did not move 
till that last ounce of pepper 
had been served out, and so lost 
the pleasure of taking part in 
the battle of Ulundi. A prin- 
ciple of tactics is not to fight 
with an obstacle in your rear; 
but in this case, aS we know 
that Boer tactics are opposed to 
attack, it would not be difficult 
to occupy defensive positions to 
cover the passage of our de- 
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feated army, to give time for 
the reserve to move up, or in 
turn to render assistance to it. 
The magnitude of the prize 
rendered the risk microscopic. 

Of course such risks are in- 
dependent of traps, which we 
may be sure will be set when 
least expected; but General 
Buller has had some experience 
of Boer slimness. That he is 
awake to such underhand tac- 
tics he tells his men in his own 
words, advising them, when they 
charge, as to the conditions 
upon which they should receive 
the surrender of any of the 
enemy, warning them that the 
Boers are treacherous in the 
use they make of the white 
flag, concluding with the stir- 
ring appeal, “ We are going to 
the relief of our comrades at 
Ladysmith; there will be no 
turning back.” 

On the 18th Lord Dun- 
donald’s cavalry brigade, re- 
inforced by the 1st Dragoons, 
pushed on to Acton Homes, 
where he found the Pretoria- 
Heilbron commando on a koppje 
commanding the road in order 
to intercept him; but the Natal 
Carabineers galloped up and 
gained it, unseen by the Boers, 
who were driven off with a loss 
of twenty killed and wounded 
and twenty-three prisoners, the 
position remaining in our hands. 
On the same day General 
Warren, who had been joined 
by Sir C. Clery with part of his 
division, bivouacked two miles 
north of the river. On the 
20th he advanced to within 500 
yards of the enemy’s position on 
a long ridge four miles north- 
west of Trichardt’s drift, the 
defences consisting chiefly of 

x 
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stone sangars following a semi- 
circle, which was, however, 
evacuated during the night. 
General Clery with a part of 
Sir C. Warren’s force, at 6 A.M. 
on the 21st, attacked the ridges 
west of Spion Kop, where the 
Boers were intrenched, and, 
with the judicious use of his 
artillery, succeeded in capturing 
ridge after ridge for about three 
miles. His troops bivouacked 
on the ground they had gained, 
the main position of the enemy 
still infront. The action lasted 
for thirteen hours, and was 
severely contested, with a loss 
to us of 190 officers and men, 
mostly slightly wounded. Dur- 
ing the day General Warren’s 
division swung round two miles 
towards the right, thus gaining 
touch with the cavalry at Acton 
Homes. General Lyttelton’s 
brigade, opposite Potgeiter’s 
drift, also moved forward, 
under cover of the fire of 
the naval guns on Mount Alice, 
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to occupy the Boers on his 
front, and prevent them from 
quitting the trenches to co. 
operate with the action on 
their right. 

At Schiet drift, about four 
miles east, a party of Irregulars 
came upon a small Boer force 
on the northern bank, showing 
that the enemy was watching 
that point and probably the 
entire river-line, no doubt to 
prevent surprise. 

On the evening of the 21st 
the position of the British seems 
to have been: Lord Dundonald 
with a cavalry brigade at Acton 
Homes on the extreme left; 
Sir C. Warren’s division next 
to him on his right; General 
Lyttelton’s brigade two miles 
north of Potgeiter’s drift on 
the extreme right of the line; 
General Hildyard’s brigade near 
Springfield ; and General Bar- 
ton with his brigade and all 
other available troops fronting 
Colenso. 
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Or the many problems which 
this war opens, the one which 
is most urgent is the prospect, 
now brought in sight by Sir 
R. Buller’s operations, of its suc- 
cessful and, if possible, speedy 
termination. The further ques- 
tions, what amount of recon- 
struction our military system 
must undergo, and what must 
be our naval policy with the 
presence on the high seas of so 
many prospective first - class 
navies, may stand over for the 
present. Their premature dis- 
cussion denotes a certain degree 
of unfounded panic, and may 
be classed with the exaggerated 
outcry against the Government 
in respect of its preparations, 
and the generals in respect of 
their mistakes. If our object 
is to take a fair view of the 
present position, we must bear 
in mind that it is one of un- 
precedented and unforeseen diffi- 
culty. We must concentrate 
our energies on the present, and 
adjourn the past and future to 
another opportunity. It is the 
way out of this difficulty, by 
successfully surmounting it, that 
we must discover: the way into 
it in the past, and the mode of 
preventing its repetition, may 
be discussed hereafter. 

It is said that we have sent 
to South Africa the whole of 
our available British active- 
service army. It is a statement 
very difficult to test. We have 
no doubt a very large and well- 
equipped force there, much of 
it, especially the cavalry, too 
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good for the work which it has 
to do. But there are large 
reserves of military force ready 
to our hand. Thousands of 
South African volunteers are 
ready to serve, Australia and 
Canada will furnish more ; our 
own volunteers are eager to be 
utilised; our native forces in 
India, Sikhs and Goorkhas, men 
most suitable for this class of 
warfare, would obey as proudly 
the word of command as they 
did when Lord Beaconsfield 
summoned them to Malta, and 
Mr Gladstone to Egypt. Our 
resources in men and money are 
so illimitable as compared with 
those of the Boers, who cannot 
replace a man or a horse with- 
out commandeering, that it is 
superfluous to count them up. 
Nor is there any need to 
adopt a pessimistic tone with 
regard to the course of the cam- 
paign. No facts in politics 
are so thoroughly demonstrated 
as these—that the Boers have 
silently and steadily, with the 
passive sympathy rather than 
the active support of the Cape 
Dutch, been building up for 
eighteen years a great military 
power ; that they have had the 
advantage of the initiative in 
war operations; and that they 
have put into the field at once 
their whole population and 
their whole military resources. 
It was a reasonable calculation 
on their part that they would 
be able to drive the slender 
British forces to the coast. 
They meant every word of 
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their ultimatum, and believed 
they could carry it out and 
offer to this country the prob- 
lem how to reconquer a whole 
continent. When public writers 
are so glib in arraigning our 
xovernment and our generals 
(for very shame’s sake they 
spare our dauntless soldiers), 
we are bound to recollect that 
this avalanche of trained and 
well-equipped Boers was stayed 
by a wholly inadequate British 
force; that Mafeking, Kimber- 
ley, and Ladysmith maintain 
their defence; that the Boers 
have always been unwilling to 
court certain failure by attack- 
ing us in the open, and are at all 
points reduced to play a wait- 
ing game, for which we are 
much better prepared than 
they. No doubt, mistakes have 
been made, as was inevitable ; 
but at least a task, unprece- 


dented in the history of the 
world, has been accomplished 
—that of transporting across 
6000 miles of sea a larger force 


of men, animals, and war- 
material than were ever sent 
by one country on one expedi- 
tion before. A heavy work of 
organisation, and of equipping 
that force in a way most suit- 
able to the needs of the coun- 
try, awaited it on its arrival. 
The results accomplished have 
not kept pace with our im- 
patience; but, on the other 
hand, no reverse has been sus- 
tained which at all impairs our 
confidence in the ultimate re- 
sult. Mistakes in military ad- 
ministration have been num- 
erous, as was reasonably to be 
expected after forty years of 
cessation from large military 
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enterprises. Difficulties in 
transport, in raising suitable 
and sufficient mounted troops, 
in maintaining communications 
or executing manceuvres in a 
country filled with enemies and 
swarming with _ spies, have 
proved greater than were ex- 
pected. We have sent our best 
generals to the front, and we 
are doing all we can to sur- 
mount those difficulties. Alter- 
nate victories and defeats have 
been our fate. But the net re- 
sult is that our beleaguered cities 
hold out, and that our oppon- 
ents are wearing themselves 
out with fruitless labours, for- 
bidden to advance or retreat, 
withdrawn from civil life, and 
eating their heads off in camp. 

At the time of writing the 
undivided attention of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is riveted 
on the ground between the 
Tugela and Ladysmith. We 
are all eager for a_ brilliant 
success; but if disaster awaits 
us, it is imperative not to yield. 
There must be no turning back. 
South African political pros- 
pects will be dark indeed if 
we do. Whatever happens m 
the immediate future, we desire 
to emphasise the political effect 
which must result from the 1n- 
troduction into South African 
politics of a new factor of over- 
whelming magnitude—viz., the 
resolute determination of all 
classes in this country to mail- 
tain in that quarter of the 
world an effective ascendancy. 
Hitherto that factor has been 
non-existent. For the first 
three quarters of this century 
South Africa excited no inter 
est at home; its expensive native 
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wars and its troublesome politics 
rendered our statesmen more 
ready to abandon present re- 
sponsibilities than to assume 
new ones. The cession of in- 
dependence to the Orange Free 
State in 1854 and to the Trans- 
vaal in 1852 excited no inter- 
est. The establishment of self- 
government in Cape Colony, 
with its majority of Dutch 
electors, in 1872, and afterwards 
in Natal, passed unheeded: all 
was well if British power was 
represented by a handful of 
troops and by a High Com- 
missioner, even though he pos- 
sessed no more force of character 
than Sir Hercules Robinson. 
The warnings of Sir Bartle 
Frere, which every British 
colonist must have known at the 
time, and which all of us know 
now, were the ordinary dictates 
of prudence, were neglected. 
The surrender by the Trans- 
vaal of its independence in 1877 
and its retrocession in 1881 after 
Majuba Hill, with the neglect 
to purchase from Portugal the 
Delagoa Bay territory when we 
might have had it, naturally 
Inspired the conviction that we 
were neither able nor willing to 
assert our rights, and were 
negligent and untrustworthy in 
respect of our obligations. We 
are told, on good authority, that 
a Dutch reformed minister, resi- 
dent in the Cape Colony, publicly 
exhorted his kinsmen in the 
Transvaal to resist the British 
demands, “because the threats 
of England are the threats of a 
man with an unloaded gun.” 
The truth must be brought 
ome to all our minds that in 
South Africa the reputation 
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which Great Britain has steadily 
built up is that of vacillation, 
irresolution, and a disposition 
to yield. German ambition, as 
well as Boer, was aroused by 
Majuba ; but her project of con- 
necting her east and west col- 
onies by what is now Rhodesia 
was thwarted. Mr Rhodes for 
years has represented in his own 
person, latterly with the aid of 
the Chartered Company, the 
principle of imperium et libertas, 
which Lord Beaconsfield did so 
much to establish as the guide 
of British policy. The Raid with 
all its folly marks the parting 
of the ways, and in its con- 
sequences made it incumbent 
upon this country to enforce or 
abandon its position. Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet, represented 
by Mr Chamberlain and Sir 
Alfred Milner, necessarily chose 
the former alternative. Their 
doing so led to the cessation of 
German intrigue, and forced the 
Boer conspiracy to reveal itself ; 
and the whole of South Africa, 
white and black, knows that 
the era of British neglect and 
indifference is past, and is re- 
placed by an unyielding resolve 
to re-establish the almost dis- 
lodged supremacy of Great 
Britain over its South African 
dominions. That will and must 
have enduring political result, 
more particularly as soon as it 
is accentuated by some of the 
military successes which are at 
last beginning to dawn. Many 
of the Cape Dutch even in the 
north haye wavered as to which 
side they should join; a good 
many of the Uitlanders actu- 
ally preferred the Dutch to the 
English flag, if only they could 
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have got rid of Mr Kruger’s 
tyranny and corruption, — for 
the widespread feeling after the 
Majuba capitulation was that 
the British were indifferent and 
untrustworthy. 

It is known now in South 
Africa not merely that public 
opinion at home is thoroughly 
aroused, but that in all parts 
of the empire Mr Kruger’s 
schemes of dominion, principles 
of government, and hostile ani- 
mosity to everything British, 
have been examined and unani- 
mously decided to be an attack 
on the life and honour of the 
empire as a whole. They have 
called forth a unity of sentiment 
throughout all our great self- 
governing colonies, which has 
led for the first time in history 
to an effective unity of action 
to consolidate and uphold zm- 
perium et libertatem. The moral 
effect of this in South Africa 
must be immense. The colonies 
which swell the ranks of our 
army have diverse interests 
from ours. It is inconceivable 
that they should rush in and 
make the quarrel their own, 
except on the double ground 
that the cause is just, involving 
the honour and the interests in 
their widest sense of the whole 
empire, and that the mother 
country is resolute to assert it. 
For us to yield in the struggle 
would be to abandon duty 
and forfeit empire. Fortunately 
there is no sign of any diminu- 
tion of resolve. The mother 
country sprang to arms of its 
own accord the moment it 
realised that the task was diffi- 
cult. The Colonials have dis- 
played such dash and valour 
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in its service that an enthusi- 
asm for active service has spread 
over Canada, New South Wales, 
South Australia, New Zealand, 
British Columbia, and Victoria, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier declared 
that the sending of Canadian 
volunteers was in response to 
the unanimous sentiment of the 
whole population, which desired 
to show that in this matter the 
colonies were ranged behind the 
mother country. Although for 
the present at all events Indian 
troops will not be used, the 
loyalty evoked throughout the 
whole of India is another proof 
of the universal sentiment in 
our favour. The greatest Mo- 
hammedan chief, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, said, in replying to 
Lord Curzon’s proposing a toast 
in his honour, that the proudest 
title he possessed was that of 
her Majesty’s faithful ally, and 
that his purse, his army, and 
his own sword were ever ready 
to defend her Majesty’s empire. 
The great Hindu chief, the 
Maharajah of Pattiala, asked 
permission to serve at the Cape 
either on Lord Roberts’ staff or 
at the base. He offered to send 
troops, horses, and _ transport 
to South Africa. Every native 
chief without exception has 
offered to send horses to the 
Cape. In spite of the envy, 
hatred, malice, and all unchar' 
tableness which we receive at 
the hands of the Continental 
press, it is gratifying to find 
that those who know us best 
rally round our flag and trust 
us implicitly. 

On the spot the Boer no 
doubt is now in the first flush 
of his power. His whole pop’ 
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lation is in arms. LEHighteen 
years of preparation and propa- 
ganda unheeded by us have 
carried him to the heights of 
his exulting ultimatum. But 
as he failed to score at the out- 
set a decisive success, time is 
against him. Even on the spot 
the Boers’ position is unenviable. 
Their ruthless and savage policy 
and conduct towards the native 
races have rendered them the 
objects of intense hatred and 
hostility from the blacks. And 
although a majority of the 
whites may be Dutch, there is 
in the Eastern province of Cape 
Colony and in Natal a sturdy 
British population, which, as 
has recently been pointed out 
by Dr Wirgman (Canon of 
Grahamstown), will never suffer 
South Africa to become a Boer 
republic. There are seven 
great towns absolutely English, 
and, besides the urban popula- 
tion, thousands of English 
farmers, “whose fathers and 
grandfathers settled on the 
land, who can ride and shoot 
better than the Boer, men who 
are the sinew and backbone of 
the British element in South 
Africa.” They are as_per- 
manent settlers on the land as 
the Boer; they are colonising 
Rhodesia, where they live along- 
side of Transvaal Boers, who, 
under good government and 
away from the influence of the 
Pretoria propaganda, have be- 
come loyal British subjects, as 
we have no doubt the rest of 
the Transvaal Boers will be- 
come so soon as they have been 
duly conquered and delivered 


from Mr Kruger’s disastrous 
tyranny, 
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The stern lessons of war have 
been necessary because of the 
intense ignorance of the outside 
world which pervades, accord- 
ing to all accounts, the rustic 
Boers (the majority of the 
population), and the ease with 
which they could be exploited 
by Mr Kruger’s Hollander 
clique. But as_ exhaustion 
supervenes, as the miseries and 
losses of war are experienced, 
the Boer farmer will begin to 
ask himself what in the world 
he has personally to gain by 
this strife, and the moment he 
does so he will be confounded 
by the difficulty of reply. His 
brother in Cape Colony has no 
grievances. Even the senti- 
ment of race rivalry had died 
away in the enjoyment of equal 
rights and privileges until the 
Raid blew up its dying embers. 
The moment his Dutch senti- 


ments got the better of him, he 
could place a Dutch Ministry 


in power by the _ simple 
expedient of recording his 
vote at the polls. The Free 
Staters who surrendered at 
Arundel, complaining that star- 
vation was imminent in the dis- 
trict and that Kronje was 
threatening to shoot all mal- 
contents, were obviously in the 
mood to revise their estimate 
of fancied grievances and their 
dreams of future dominion. 
The Sunnyside prisoners, all 
or nearly all of them being 
British subjects, may possibly 
have been recalled to common- 
sense by the indignant remon- 
strance of their Queensland and 
Canadian captors, “You are 
fighting on behalf of a country 
which refused even the right of 
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citizenship to British subjects, 
while England allows you suf- 
ficient privileges to enable you 
to elect in her own colony the 
entire Ministry.” 

In fact, the bare prospect of 
the Uitlanders having a fourth 
share in the representation at 
some distant time was to Mr 
Kruger, as he said, worse than 
the loss of independence. His 
conduct as well as this senti- 
ment show that his one notion 
of government was to plunder 
and oppress and to conceal his 
modus operandi. The notion of 
fighting to replace British equity 
and love of liberty by the Trans- 
vaal system is not to be recon- 
ciled with sanity. The Orange 
Free State can recall nearly 
half-a-century of free and inde- 
pendent self-government with- 
out the smallest interference 
from Great Britain, till in an 
evil moment for the whole 
Orange Republic President 
Steyn stepped into the seat 
once occupied by President 
Brand, and sold the liberties 
of his country in order to take 
a subordinate share in Mr 
Kruger’s delusive scheme. In 
the Cape Colony, although Mr 
Schreiner’s “loyal” majority is 
vanishing by reason of his 
supporters being in arms with 
the Boers, yet Cape Colony 
support to the cause gener- 
ally goes no further than a 
subscription for widows and 
orphans. The Boer gets a very 
half-hearted sympathy from 
his Cape brother. For whether 
the Transvaal or Orange Boer 
looks north or south, to Rhodesia 
or to Cape Colony, east or west, 
to Natal or Bechuanaland, he 
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finds his brother Boer has lived 
and may live prosperous and 
contented. What has he io 
gain by this war? While it 
lasts he has the prolonged 
camping-out, with its hunger, 
dysentery, and fever; he has 
the hard work with the spade 
forming miles of entrenchment, 
the losses in killed and wounded, 
the cessation of his agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, involy- 
ing ruin to his farms. His 
mobility with the aid of those 
much - vaunted ponies cannot 
last long; for, serviceable as 
they are, they are being worn 
out, cannot be replaced, and 
grass will shortly fail. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, first their 
commandeered forces and then 
the Free Staters have the posts 
of peril assigned to them. The 
Free State prisoners complain 
that they were driven to the 
trenches and the guns by the 
sjambok ; while it is stated that 
some of them have been sjam- 
bokked publicly for deserting 
their posts, and that those who 
surrendered at Arundel were 
fired on by the Transvaalers. It 
was stated by the Lorenz 
Marques correspondent of the 
‘Times’ that advices from 
Bloemfontein show that after 
the Modder river rout hundreds 
of Free Staters, including prom- 
inent leaders, bolted to Bloem- 
fontein and elsewhere, some 
arriving without hats or coats. 
It was added that they rallied 
afterwards and were sent back. 
No doubt these statements must 
all be received with reserve and 
suspicion as to their literal 
truth. But they are very pe 
sistently made, and are nol 
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without probability, especially 
as regards those who are under 
Kronje’s command. Even if 
true, their war enthusiasm 
will revive from time to time 
as fortune smiles; but it is a 
thing of a very fluctuating 
character, and demoralisation 
will set in quickly as soon as 
reverses occur. Though the 
whole population is in arms, 
their heart is not in the work, 
for the cause is not one of 
liberty. They are comman- 
deered in support of an aggres- 
sive scheme, the success of 
which will not benefit them, 
since it means the substitution 
of Transvaal tyranny for the 
self-government and freedom 
which they previously enjoyed, 
and the failure of which only 
means that absolute indepen- 
dence will be exchanged for self- 
government under a British 
protectorate. 

Allowing for exaggeration, 
there is sufficient evidence, we 
think, that the Boer position, 
both Orange and Transvaal, 
has no elements of stability. 
It must grow weaker and 
Weaker as time goes on, un- 
less it is strengthened by suc- 
cesses in the field of a much 
more signal character than 
merely repulsing attacks on im- 
pregnable positions. Mr Win- 
ston Churchill’s report has all 
probability in its favour when 
he tells us as a result of his 
survey on the spot that the last 

oer reserves have been called 
out; that many even of the 
Transvaalers are unwillin 
fighters ; that food i ; 

; -supplies are 
not large ; that there is a diffi- 
_ culty in getting remounts, and 
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a Boer without his pony is a 
lost man; and that the dread of 
a raid from the north while the 
Transvaal is denuded of its 
population is considerable. 

It results from a comparison 
of resources that however long 
this struggle may last it can 
have but one ending. Fortun- 
ately it is not a war for free- 
dom. The liberties of the Boer 
are not at stake. They will be 
secured to him under British 
rule on equal terms with the 
British, The war was inevit- 
able solely because of the pol- 
icy pursued by Mr Kruger and 
his clique. It is they who 
aroused race animosity. The 
Majuba capitulation fanned it 
to a flame, by the contempt it 
excited on the one side and the 
distrust it produced on the 
other. This war will lay the 
foundation of mutual under- 
standing, and let us hope, in 
spite of some treachery, of 
mutual respect. And when 
its lessons have fully brought 
Mr Kruger’s incapacity for 
government home to _ the 
mind of the average Boer, 
he will reconcile himself to 
British authority as the only 
alternative, commended to his 
favourable notice by the circum- 
stance that in Cape Colony, in 
Natal, and in Rhodesia, his 
brethren thrive under it. The 
further results which this war 
will have in promoting the 
solidarity of the British empire, 
and in bringing the mother 
country and her colonies into 
closer relation, time will reveal ; 
but they will be amongst the 
most important of its con- 
sequences, and will probably 
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serve to make it an import- 
ant epoch in the history of 
the world. Lord Rosebery at 
Chatham, we see, has drawn 
attention in a weighty speech 
to some of these consequences, 
which will demand our atten- 
tion when the war is over. The 
colonies take a part in the war, 
and must be considered in the 
terms of pacification. The grasp 
of the Anglo-Saxon race on the 
African continent, whether we 
look to its eastern or western, 
southern or central portions, or 
to Egypt or the Soudan, is 
tightening. And as the policy) 
of this country, wherever she 
prevails, is that of the open 
door, equal rights, equal trade 
opportunities, and equal privi-' 
leges to all, there is no reason 
for Continental hostility. Euro- 
peans are equally welcome with 
the rest of the world to try 
their luck and find their open- 
ings. They can do so in safety 
under the sceptre of Queen 
Victoria and her successors; 
while under President Kruger 
and the system which he repre- 
sents, their lives will be made 
as miserable as the Johannes- 
burgers found by experience. 
These considerations, all of 
which are independent of occa- 
sional reverses in the field, lead 
us to the conclusion that the 
political prospects in South 
Africa are satisfactory, and 
that Boer successes would in 
the end be disastrous to the 
Boers themselves. So far as 
they are concerned, they are 
fighting for the ascendancy 
amongst themselves of the 
fiercer, more uncompromising, 
and least educated class. What 
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is called race animosity dies out 
under the influence of mutual 
prosperity, freedom, and _neigh- 
bourly feeling. The springs of 
hostility are to be found only 
in those classes of them who 
are from force of circumstances 
fast bound in the ideas and | 
habits of a past age, who are / 
narrow, retrograde, and — 
to commerce, and all contac 
even with the restless enter-\ 
prise of modern civilisation,— 
whose very religion inspires } 
them with domineering cruelty 
to natives, and an aggressive 
contempt for the British. 
Those classes have all been 
thrown enthusiastically on the 
side of that model of a far- 
sighted statesman and _ ruler 
whose one answer to the duti- 
ful representations of subjects 
who seek justice at his hands 
is, “ What is the use of your 
demands? I have guns, and 
you have not.” It is impos 
sible that at this period of 
history such a principle of gov- 
ernment or policy can prevail. 
No one with any faith in rec 
titude or the increasing triumph 
of morality can accept the pos- 
sibility of such a principle 
holding its ground. As be 
tween British mode of gov- 
ernment’ and Boer ideas of 
equity and sound policy the 
civilised peoples of the earth 
cannot in their real conscience 
and considered judgment hes 
tate to decide. 
Yet one of the most notice: 
able phenomena of the times 
the Continental outburst o 
hatred to the British and of 
sympathy for the Boers. It 
is far too general, in France, . 
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Germany, and in Russia, to be 
traceable to Dr Leyds’ corrup- 
tion. In large communities 
like that of Magdeburg, for in- 
stance, we learn that subscrip- 
tions are made for the Boers, 
and the position of the resident 
English is rendered untenable 
at clubs of mixed Germans and 
English. While, however, the 
greater Powers, under the in- 
fluence of unfriendliness or of 
political or commercial rivalry, 
are not superior to a display of 
petty spite and enjoyment of 
our perplexities, it is gratifying 
to find that the smaller com- 
munities which are freed from 
unworthy bias are very gener- 
ally in our favour. They ratify 
the verdict of our colonies and 
dependencies, and tender us their 
sympathy and goodwill. The 
Greeks have ranged themselves 
on our side with enthusiasm ; 


their students, legislators, Gov- 
ernment, and public are all of 
the same mind. So, too, in the 
Balkan States, amongst the 
Hungarians and the Danes, and 
in Norway and Italy, the same 


sentiment is evoked. Many 
Servians have offered their ser- 
vices to this country. The 
Danes have liberally contrib- 
uted to the comforts of our 
soldiers. These are, most of them, 
peoples who know what oppres- 
sion means, and who would be 
keen to resent our proceedings 
if they were regarded as aggres- 
sive. All their interests and 
sympathies are on the side of 
freedom; and their verdict in 
our favour means that they 
regard us as the champions in 
South Africa of liberty and 
equal rights, and disapprove 
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the tyranny and oppression of 
Mr Kruger’s oligarchy. While 
the colonies, America, and the 
smaller States of Europe are 


.thus unanimously in our favour, 


we may rate at its proper 
value the display of Continent- 
al enmity which is universally 
recognised to be the outcome 
of British wealth, power, and 
liberty. 

The Continental Govern- 
ments have too much sense to 
give way to such prejudiced 
and unreasoning sentiment. 
Germany is a South African 
Power. So is Portugal. In 
reality, we British are fighting 
their battles as well as our 
own. If we could contemplate 
for a moment the contingency 
of Boer triumph and British 
discomfiture to the extent of 
our withdrawing from South 
Africa, what would become of 
German and Portuguese terri- 
tories? President Kruger has 
no reason to be grateful or 
conciliatory to the German 
Emperor. Delagoa Bay would 
be far too tempting a morsel to 
resist when the spirit of annexa- 
tion was rampant. If South 
Africa develops into a strong 
Dutch South African empire, 
guarded by an invincible Boer 
soldiery, it is neither Germany 
nor Portugal, nor both com- 
bined, who can land upon her 
shores a force at all compar- 
able to that which the British 
Government despatched imme- 
diately on the outbreak of 
hostilities. Yet if we fail, 
Germany and Portugal will 
have to submit to humiliation, 
or step into our place and carry 
on the contest from which we 
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recede. We may depend upon 
it that the Governments of 
those two countries, if they 
attach any value whatever to 
their South African possessions, 
are keenly alive to the fact that 
whatever the unreasoning pre- 
judices of their people and press, 
their permanent interests are 
bound up in the success of our 
arms. As far as European 
politics are concerned, our fail- 
ure in South Africa and con- 
sequent loss of prestige would 
not promote the permanent in- 
terests of Europe. It would 
relatively increase the power, 
or rather the prestige, of France 
and Russia. That would, as the 
‘Cologne Gazette’ points out, 
“bode no good for Germany.” 
“Tt cannot be denied,” that 
paper argues, “that a power- 
ful England as a counterpoise 
to the Franco- Russian dual 
alliance—if it only be a passive 
counterpoise—cannot very well 
be spared, or we also might 
have one day some very sad 
experience ourselves.” That 
sad experience is not likely 
to occur, Our fleet is far 
too formidable and our power 
is too widely established to 
admit of such a contingency. 
And as for commercial envy, 
which is really at the base 
of this international spite, 
a very little reflection would 
show them that our ascendancy 
means no trade-loss to them. 
Dutch colonial trade-policy is 
remarkable for its inhospitality 
to the foreigner; and the Trans- 
vaal Boer accentuates in his 
repugnance to all commerce 
whatever the worst features of 
his ancestral and national ex- 
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clusiveness, On the other hand, 
it is a commonplace of colonial 
politics that Great Britain is 
the only colonising Power which 
proclaims the open door, and 
which offers no impediment in 
any part of the world to the 
traffic in our dependencies of 
our trade rivals. 

It is undoubtedly an unhappy 
controversy to which we stand 
committed. It is due, however, 
as much to our own negligence 
and indifference, our unhappy 
party conflicts at the close of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Administra- 
tion, and to the exigencies of 
Mr Gladstone’s political posi- 
tion in 1881, as to any skill or 
resolution on the part of our 
antagonists. We have got into 
this scrape by allowing foreign 
policy to be made the subject 
of party strife and platform 
demonstrations. As a rule, 
Lord John Russell and Lor 
Palmerston, amongst Liberal 
leaders, abstained from so peril- 
ous a pastime. Mr Fox in the 
Napoleonic wars, and Mr Glad- 
stone during the hated ascen- 
dancy of his rival, set no limits 
to their political animosity, and 
flung prudential considerations 
to the winds. The Boers were 
encouraged to insist upon the 
retrocession of the Transvaal, 
were defied into taking up arms, 
and then were yielded to ina 
manner which meant, in the 
eyes of South Africans gener 
ally, both white and black, 4 
repudiation of the rights and 
obligations of ascendancy, and a 
surrender to the victorious arms 
of the Boer on our own S50 
From that time to this thet 
power has grown, and we—that 
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is, successive Governments at 
home—have done nothing to 
check it, or even to prepare for 
an eventual trial of strength. 
So ingrained in our political 
natures has been this supineness, 
that we cannot single out the 
present Ministry for special 
blame. On the contrary, they 
are the only Ministry who have 
acted: they have secured a re- 
markable uprising of patriotism 
and resolution both at home and 
in the colonies on this subject ; 
they have cleared the ground 
for action by friendly arrange- 
ments with all Foreign Powers ; 
they managed to get Indian 
reinforcements in time; they 
were ready with a magnificent 
expedition in a very short space ; 
they will eventually assert the 
challenged ascendancy of this 
country. The great want of 
this country, the political ex- 
pedient which must be made 
ready to our hand, is a force of 
say 30,000 or 40,000 men which 
can be despatched at once when 
circumstances require it, with- 
out the necessity of elaborate 
mobilisation, calling out of re- 
serves, and summoning Parlia- 
ment, These things, when they 
are resorted to, are a menace of 
war, and fatally handicap a 
(Government which merely wants 
toshow that at the back of dip- 
lmatic representation a mili- 
tary force is ready for action. 
A power analogous to that of 
sending forth a flying squadron, 
Which was exercised a few years 
4g0 with significant expedi- 
tion, is one which ought, from 
motives of public safety and 
prudence, to be intrusted to the 
Ministry of the day. 
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The tendency abroad when 
military reverses occur is to 
accuse the generals of treachery 
and the Administration of cor- 
ruption. The English never go 
so far as that. But they are 
very ready to believe that 
they are attributable to the 
grossest carelessness, and to 
the neglect to take the most 
obvious precautions and ex- 
pedients. In the fervour of 
the wisdom which comes after 
the event, we refuse to estimate 
the position and surrounding 
circumstances of both Ministers 
and generals at the time when 
they are called on to decide. 
We make no allowance for ex- 
ceptional difficulties, and over- 
look what has been achieved in 
our eagerness to censure them. 
We had much better adjourn 
the consideration of those 
matters. The great thing to 
attend to now is to remedy 
mistakes and secure the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this war, 
and for that purpose to appoint 
and rely upon our best generals. 
We must go through with it; 
and whatever it costs in men, 
money, and resources, we must 
see it to the end, and the 
end must be successful and 
triumphant. The Boer collapse 
may come any day, and we 
believe that it will come within 
a reasonable period. But even 
if the struggle is prolonged, we 
must accept it, in loyalty to 
the colonies which have stood 
by our side, to the South 
African British whom we can- 
not desert without infamy, 
to the blacks whom we are 
bound to protect after con- 
quering and disarming them, 
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to the permanent interests of 
the South African Dutch, who 
have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain from the as- 
cendancy of the Transvaal 
Boers. A century ago our 
grandfathers were bearing the 
brunt of a deadly struggle with 
Napoleon and his colossal power. 
Three centuries ago we had 
just closed a mortal conflict 
with the whole power of Spain, 
at the zenith of its greatness, 
under Philip II. To-day we 


have only President Kruger 
and a limited force of peasant 
farmers to deal with; and that 
We are so engaged in a way 
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which jeopardises our empire 
is entirely our own fault. The 
struggle will not rank as one 
of the great enterprises which 
have made our empire. It is 
the Nemesis of Mid - Lothian 
oratory and of a popular states. 
man’s portentous blunders. But 
such as it is, we owe it to the 
generations which have gone 
before us and to those which 
will succeed us to carry it to 
a successful end, and worthily 
maintain the empire which cer- 
turies of our ancestors have 
built up, and which it is our 
task not merely to enjoy but 
to defend and uphold. 
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